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WOMAN AGAINST THE WORLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

In those good old days, when the Church of England 
rewarded her deserving sons by adding livings to- 
gether until stipends worthy of the consideration of 
gentlemen were to be obtained in poor localities, 
Edward Apsly took holy orders. He waa a tall, 
handsome youth, of a serious and sedate manner 
when engaged in his calling, but not so much given 
up to hunting the devil as toJSnd no time to run a fox 
to earth. His first preferment was a rectory of throe 
hundred a year ; he then added another hundred to 
his income by accepting a curacy for an absentee 
vicar ; shortly after a second living fell to his share ; 
and being now possessed of six hundred a year he 
thought of marrying. 

Ultimately he accomplished this intention, and 
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succeeded in obtaining the hand of a Welsh lady 
who possessed a small fortune. 

" This is the first anniversary of our wedding-day," 
said Mr. Apsly to his wife as she came down to break- 
JEust, presenting her at the same time with a gold 
|bracelet. Of course so courteous and thoughtful an 
act was duly rewarded with kisses ; and in reply to 
the compliments paid her, the lady expressed a hope 
that the post-bag (at that moment laid on the table) 
might contain a present for her husband. 

Mr. Apsly took out the letters, and, throwing 
one to his wife, said, "From your brother, I 
think.'* 

"Excellent!" said the lady. "My wish is ful- , 
filled. Old Fairholt is dead, and John says he's re- 
served the living for you, if you would like to have it. 
He says it's worth, clear of all deductions, four hun- 
dred. Only, of course, you will have to read your- 
self in in Welsh, and satisfy the Bishop's chaplain 
you understand the language.*' 

Mr. Apsly smiled graciously, complimented his 
wife, spoke in the handsomest terms of his brother- 
in-law, finished a cup of coffee and a kidney, and 
said he thought he might easily read up enough 
Welsh for the purpose in four months, and desired 
his wife to thank her brother, and say that he would 
write himself. He also wrote by the same post to a 
CTurate, a grey-headed man, a friend of his father's. 
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to come down to the Bectory to initiate him into the 
mysteries of the tongue of Merlin. 

This old gentleman, an accomplished Welsh scho- 
lar, being without preferment, was only too ready to 
accept the offer, particularly €ts Mr. Apsly ioonduded 
his invitation by saying that as soon as he was in- 
ducted he should offer him the curacy at a hundred 
a year, with the parsonage house to live in. 

The dd's and U's stuck in the Bector's throat ; but, 
as his Mend explained to him, if he could overcome 
the difSculties of the pronunciation there would Be 
no occasion for him to understand the language, since 
he would hardly do the duty more than once ; but 
then it would be very desirable to read the service 
properly. After some weeks of close study Mr. 
Apsly mastered to this extent the permanent parts 
of the service. The collects, lessons, &c., demanded 
a wider knowledge ; and some time elapsed before he 
could render himself intelligible, except in reading 
those portions of the Scriptures he had learnt by 
rote. His brother-in-law grew impatient, and wrote 
energetic letters to his sister urging her to push on 
Edward in his studies, because he feared he could 
not keep the liviag open much longer. At last she 
was able to write, ''the Bishop's chaplain will ex- 
amine Edward to-morrow, and I have no doubt he 
will get on well." This prophecy was fulfilled to the 
letter, and Mr. Apsly was appointed to the Bectory 
of Uan MsBsteg. 
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Accompanied by his friend the Curate he set off to 
read himself in, and made his brother-in-law's house, 
Caerhirwain, his head-quarters. Mr. Wynne received 
him most cordially, laughed immoderately at Apsly's 
account of his studies, set him several riddles in pro- 
nunciation, and quizzed him in anticipation of his 
Sunday's work. Under other circumstances the 
Bector might have been a little annoyed, but four 
hundred a year is 8u£Scient compensation for being 
the butt of a Welsh squire's jokes for eight-and-forty 
hours. Mrs. Wynne interfered at last, and subdued 
her Ired-faced, red-haired husband's humour by pro- 
oosing a rubber of whist, to which the quartet sat 
down. 

At ten Mr. Apsly and the Curate retired to go 
through the leisaons and sermon together; so mid- 
night passed before they separated, when the latter 
proposed to wake his patron at six, and prepare him 
ibr the final struggle — an offer, however, which he 
did not think worth while to accept. 

Some two hundred of the parishioners assembled 
to hear the new parson preach, who was not going 
to undertake the care of their souls, but only their 
tithes. 

His tall form, pale face, slightly tinged with colour 
from excitement, prepossessed many in his favour, 
who pronounced him to be a very pretty-looking 
man; and when, in clear sonorous tones, he com- 
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menced the morning service in the grand old lan- 
guage that their priests and bards and kings had 
used before Caesar was dreamed of, and while pro- 
bably the first temple stood on Mount Sion, the 
people listened attentively, though the majority were 
Methodists. 

The service completed, Mr. Apsly retired to the 
vestry-room, robed, opened the leather case, saw the 
manuscript was safe within, and with solenm step 
ascended the pulpit to read the discourse translated 
into Welsh by his Curate. 

The prayer ended, he rose, took out his cambric 

* 

sudarium, opened his sermon, and gave out the text 
from the eleventh chapter of Genesis and seventh 
verse. Suddenly it occurred to him that there was 
something wrong. The writing was like, but it looked 
firesher. Genesis was right : his text was from the 
same part of the Bible. More than that he knew 
not, because the Welsh numerals always puzzled 
him. 

He however commenced, and imagined himself to 
be reading of the expulsion of Adam : " So he drove 
out the man, and he placed at the east of the 
garden," &c. Instead of this, however, his text was, 
** Go to, let us go down, and there confound their 
language, that they may not understand one an- 
other's speech." 

There was a slight commotion in Mr. Wynne's 
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pew. The Hector thought his brother-in-law was 
about settling himself to sleep, but every one else 
was paying marked attention. 

. After a few preliminary observations, the reverend ^ 
gentleman, utterly oblivious of the meaning of the 
words he was reading, went on to inform his congre- 
gation that he already owed them an obligation 
which he should never be able to cancel, since they 
were indirectly the means of introducing him to the 
oldest language under the sun, and that there could 
not be a doubt that he was addressing them in the 
same tongue in which Adam proposed marriage to 
Eve. This broad assertion caused several of the 
patriarchs to draw a deep breath, but nearly choked 
Mr. Wynne, who had half swallowed a pair of kid 
gloves. The Hector continued, that he ahready had 
made several of the ablest philologists acquainted 
with his discovery, and had received many flattering 
acknowledgments of his skill and amazing powers of 
research. All this was Greek and Hebrew to the 
farmers, who, because they could not understand it, 
received the assertion in the spirit of fiuth. 

*'It may be objected," continued the preacher^ 
^'that the Jews knew nothing of Welsh, and that 
their oldest manuscripts are in Hebrew ; but what of 
that? Pendragon lived centuries before the flood, 
, and was most probably a cousin-german of Nimrod. 
Now is it likely that persons so nearly related should 
be unable to understand one another's speech ? And 
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I put it to- yourselves, if you can prove the con- 
sanguinity of these men, have you not presumptive 
evidence that they spoke our language ? Why, it 
would be just as irrational to suppose that I am 
addressing you in an unknown tongue. 

^'But I do not rest this important truth on one 
line of argument only* Take that of tradition. Now 
it is a very well-known £Btct that in the manners and 
customs of nations, in their legends, in their religious 
services, you find traces of old truths which the in- 
telligent observer seizes hold of and pursues to the 
fountain-head. For example, in comparing the 
parish register of Llan MsBsteg with the genealogy 
of the patriarchs of the fifth chapter of Grenesis, I 
find precisely the same names, with of course the 
modem addition of surnames, (ton wiU remember 
that there were no surnames in Wales until the days 
of that tyrannical monarch Henry YIU.) In Genesis 
we read Adam, Seth, Enos or Enoch, Oainan, Ma- 
halaleel, Jared, Enoch agcdn, Methusaleh, Lamech, 
and Noah, which carries us down to the Flood, when 
the language shortly after became corrupted, as you 
all know, at Babel. Turning to our register, we 
have — ^with the exception of Cainan and Jared, who 
do not appear to be popular, or possibly because 
their &milies at an early age became extinct — I re- 
mark we have. Adam Jones, Seth Jeukins, Enoch 
Williams, Mahalaleel Edwards, Enoch Phillips, Me- 
thusaleh Thomas, Lamech Fryse, and Noah HowelL 
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What clearer proof would the most sceptical re- 
quire ?" 

Here the congregation had some glimmering idea 
of a joke — and bent heads with cotton pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs placed before faces became general, as weU 
as sounds of suppressed emotion. 

The Eector thought he had arrived at that part of 
his sermon, where in the most pathetic language he 
was describing something after the style of ' Paradise 
Lost,' th^ expulsion of our first parents, concluding 
his description with the words of the poet — 

" They, looking back, all the eastern ade beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat 
Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd and fiery arms." 

All this his Curate had done into Welsh, the lines 
were still before him ; but the familiar names he had 
just read rather puzzled him : however, he was in 
mediae res, and it was impossible to stop ; besides the 
people were evidently affected by his discourse, and 
he felt flattered accordingly. Instead, however, of 
the words of the great poet, his astonished auditors 
heard the preacher read a new version of an old 
rhyme : 

" The Jew was once a Welshman, and always was a thief ; 
Though you may think the story surpassing all belief. 
I am not a Welshman, as you may all perceive ; 
But still I hold the living, for my brother's 'twas to give." 

Loud laughter greeted his astonished ears after 
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deliyering in his best manner what he fancied was a 
version of Milton's words. Still unsuspecting the 
trick, he imagined that his pronunciation had excited 
their risible faculties ; laying down his MS., he ad« 
dressed them in English, regretting that any pecu* 
liarity in his speech was sufiScient to cause them to 
forget the sacred character of the building, and urged 
upon them the necessity of maintaining decorum, 
even if he did not speak their language to perfection ; 
though a long-established preacher, he was a young 
Welshman, but he hoped to improve. 

Meantime his poor Curate in the reading-desk 
beneath him, had nearly suffocated himself in his 
endeavours to be decorous, trembling withal at the 
consequence that might ensue when the Bector 
found out the joke. 

Order being restored, Mr. Apsly continued his 
sermon. " The Welsh Triads, the foundatioil of all 
history, had probably come down in the ark, at least 
so G^raldus Cambrensis held ; but this was a fact of 
less importance than appeared at first sight, because 
critics were of opinion, that though the parchments 
had actually accompanied Noah on his voyage, at 
that time they very probably formed a part of the 
Uving animal, since writing was not known to the 
pre-diluvians." 

After a good deal more stuff of this kind the 
preacher came to the application, and drew a very 
good moral lesson, to the effect, that as the old inha- 
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bitants of the earth were destroyed on account of 
their sins, it behoved their descendants to tal^e warn- 
ingy lest they should incur the judgment of heaven; 
He then delivered the benediction with extended 
palmS; more mo, and with a feeling of intense 
relief rolled up his sermon and entered the vestry to 
unrobe himself. 

On. his return to CsBrhirwain, Mrs. Wynne told 
him that her husband had one of his wretched head- 
aches, and begged he would excuse him from appear- 
ing at dinner. The meal passed off in rather a 
constrained manner. The host being absent, Mr. 
Apsly and his Curate devoted the rest of the evening 
to the completion of their arrangements, as the 
former had determined to return home by the early 
coach in the morning. 

Months elapsed before the Eector knew how ridi- 
culous he had appeared in his pulpit at Llan Maesteg, 
and great was his wrath against his brother-in-law, 
who was the author and perpetrator of the joke. 
Knowing Apsly's ignorance of Welsh, Wynne had 
himself prepared the sermon which had created so 
much astonishment. He had stolen into his brother- 
in-law's room, purloined his MS., spent nearly the 
whole night in copying his substitute in imitation of 
the Curate's hand-writing, dried every page by the 
fire, put it in the case, and then replaced it in the 
Sector's room before he rose. 

Mr. Apsly never again entered Mr. Wynne's house ; 
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and but for the sake of his Curate, he said, he would 
have resigned the living; however, out of compas- 
sion to the old gentleman, he condescended to accept 
three-fourths of the sum originally destined to supply 
the spiritual necessities of the panshioners, whom he 
never again saw. 

Fifteen years have passed away since the date of 
this unhappy adventure. It is again the breakfe^st- 
hour, and Mr. Apsly has just entered the room. 
Time has demanded the sacrifice of half his locks, a 
few wrinkles radiate from the comers of his eyes, he 
wears a double eye-glass suspended by a black ribbon 
round his neck; but there are no other traces of 
growing years. His face is as handsome as ever, his 
forehead as white and smooth, his tall figure is per- 
fectly erect, and except that his lips are too thin 
and the comers of his mouth a little drawn down, a 
spectator would have no hesitation in pronouncing 
him to be a very good-tempered, and an engaging- 
looking man. No one could refuse to* acknowledge 
that in appearance he was a perfect gentleman, 
formed by nature to grace (if fate ordained it) even 
the highest sphere in his profession. 

Quick steps are heard running along the hall. 
Mr. Apsly is all attention ; the feet patter on, and a 
beautiful boy of seven years old rushes into his 
fiEtther's arms and kisses him. 

" Mamma is coming down directly ! " 

^ Bless you, my child," said the father, putting 
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both his hands on his boy's head, and smoothing 
back the thick masses of golden curls that fell in 
glittering ringlets over his son's shoulders. He was 
a lovely boy. His large deep blue eyes sparkled 
with light and animation; his features were most 
delicately formed, and had already assumed a de- 
fined outline such as is seldom seen at so early an 
age. His face and neck emulated the colour of the 
blush rose, so delicately was the white tinted with 
the pink of health, and softened with the under- 
lying lines of blue where the veins rose near the 
surface. All the beauty, sweetness, and brightness 
of one of Sir Joshua Keynolds's angels lived in young 
Arthur's countenance, to which was superadded an 
air of ethereal lightness, which the great portrait- 
painter's angelic faces lack. 

Another step was now heard crossing the hall. 
" Now Arthur, my boy, bring me the Bible, here^s 
mamma coming." 

Mrs. Apsly entered the room, and stepping lightly 
across, kissed her husband's cheek. 

The lady had not seen forty, and was still a comely 
woman, of fair complexion, with regular features, 
eyes like her son's, her figure of fuU average height, 
and slightly tending to ernbonpcint. 

While the trio are engaged at breakfast, we will 
survey the apartment and look out through the 
window. 
^ If a man is possessed of means to furnish his 
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house according to his taste, you want no better in- 
troduction to his character. The misanthrope, the 
voluptuary, the religionist, the literary man, the 
medisevalist with a Norman pedigree, the parvenu, 
the pompous, the pu];8e-proud, and the simple-minded 
gentleman, each and all express themselves in 
furniture. Just as a hat takes the likeness of its 
wearer, so do the chairs and tables and decorations 
of a room, testify to the spiritual character of their 
owQer. 

A Guyp with its liquid water, cows, and rider on a 
white horse, occupied a prominent place over a 
Grothic chimney-piece of carved oak, black almost as 
ebony. Facing the window hung a row of family 
portraits. General Apsly, the Sector's father, in the 
rich uniform of the E. I. C. service, by the side of 
his brother in the robes of an Usher of the Black Bod. 
A dark old gentleman of the first Charles's time with 
pointed beard, large collar and ruffles, said to be 
painted by Vandyke, came next in order ; then three 
fair ladies divided as many fine gentlemen, all attired 
in the Georgian style, with all of whom Mr. Apsly 
claimed kindred. Facing the Cuyp was a ''Holy 
Family" by Velasquez, and on each side a land- 
scape by Gainsbprough and Cionstable. In the 
shadow, on a line with the window, hung a knight in 
armour, and an indifferent battle-piece ; both pictures 
were unworthy of the rest of the company, but 
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served to mark the undecided something that their 
owner's expression lacked. The walls were of pa- 
nelled oak^ the fdmitore of the same wood ; and the 
chairs (which moved on castors) and sideboard, were 
elaborately carved ; an arm-chair with a reading easel 
stood by the fire, vw-A-vw to a low couch on which 
Mrs. Apsly sat. Antique jade figures stood upon 
the chimney-piece, and an oak side-table held a few 
well-bound books, writing materials, and a reading- 
lamp. The curtains were of crimson, a thick Turkey- 
carpet covered the floor, and a fender-stool of soft 
worsted work invited the feet to rest themselves 
thereon. Evidently the owner of this apartment 
was a man of refinement, fond of luxury and ease. 

The large bay-window reached to the ground, on 
each side an antique carved oak chair stood: and 
seated on one of these we can look out into the Gar 
thedral Close. 

Before us stands the old pile of St. Olaff 's. Its 
tall square tower without a spire, sparsely adorned, 
rises up nearly to the level of the surrounding hills, 
but nowhere can it be seen above them, the pyra- 
midal piles of trap rock raise their huge bulwarks 
round it on every side, but as if respecting the 
modesty of the builders who in the work would not 
emulate their altitude, they look upon the tower as a 
<;hild entrusted to their care, and have ever defended 
it from the storms of heaven, rearing their vast forms 
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against the terrors of the tempests, so that nothing 
but a broken eddy ever reached or reaches the old pile 
they guard. Not only have these sheltered it from 
the wind, they have since the first stone was laid 
screened it firom the pirate as he scoured the stormy 
seas around the coast ; and .when the silver bell rung 
out the prime and vesper hours they caught the 
vagrant echoes as they floated on the wind, and sent 
them back from hill to hiU a sounding circle of 
delicious harmony that died in eddies round the 
tower from whence it sprung, and never lured the 
spoiler to the sacred fane. East, west, north, and 
south) around the tower's base spread chancel, 
chapel, nave, and traiisept, forming a giant cross. 
The tower seemed the symbol of truth ascending 
unto heaven ; the rest of the building radiating from 
this centre typified, in its bisecting lines pointing to 
the four quarters of the earth, the universal empire 
of the Church, that as it is intended for — so it must 
ultimately embrace — all mankind. 

The cathedral occupied the centre of a natural 
basin; beside its gateway a bright brook brawled 
along, wherein many a speckled trout had fattened 
for the ancient archiepiscopal table. On the north 
side stood the ruins of the old palace and the habi- 
tations of the chapter dignitaries ; on the south, the 
college walls and portions of the cloisters, all roof- 
less, voiceless, abandoned to decay and foulest uses. 
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Farther on, the ground slopes up abrdptly, and the 
hill-side is thickly studded with graves on to the 
boundary wall beneath the shadows of the old 
chapter-house and gateway, that resemble in no far 
off degree the battlemented entrance to some Nor- 
man baron's stronghold. 

The sacred edifice itself is almost a ruin. The 
north wall leans outwards, and would fall but for the 
friendly protection of a row of hideous arched but- 
tresses. Entering at the side door we gain admis- 
sion to the nave; no pavement covers the floor, 
nought but the trodden earth, broken here and there 
hf fresh graves. All the interior is white-limed; 
quaint symbols, old frescoes, rich mouldings, arch 
and pillar, groin and architrave, painter's and sculp- 
tor's skill, are ajlike covered with the same frightful 
wash. All that remained untouched was the richly- 
carved oak roof, that seemed to frown at the impious 
desecration beneath it. An archaeologist would have 
gone mad within those walls at the contemplation of 
the barbaric outrages displayed on every side, in 
mouldering tombs, effigies broken and defaced, won- 
drous stonework ruthlessly destroyed, roofless aisles,^ 
and all-pervading misery and damp. Chapels at the 
east end, which the piety of former benefactors had 
raised and ornamented in the purest styles of Gothic 
art, were windowless, altarless, and abandoned. Men 

• 

who had shed tlieir blood in the mad chivalry of the 
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Crusades, who had husbanded sufficient strength to 
reach this sheltered valley, slept beneath St. OlafiF's 
walls; their bodies reposed in peace, but their 
mailed effigies were shattered fragments of stone, 
green with moes, dank with the rain and dripping 
moisture from the walls. The dead men had pro- 
bably dreamed of the gloom of a sacred roof, of the 
echoes of monkish footsteps, of the sound of ceaseless 
prayers for their souls; but the jackdaws chatter 
above them, the owl hoots around their graves, and 
the visitors from far-off towns spending a joyous 
holiday make the old stones ring with laughter. 
The sunshine of the present dances where the 
shadows of the past should only rest. Better the 
open churchyard, with the sky for a canopy, the 
tempest for a requiem, and the summer air for 
avesi 

Crossing the brook a few steps bring us to a 
wretched cottage, formed in the gateway of the 
ancient palace. Potatoes flourish where priests and 
prelates prayed. Where kings and barons held high 
festival the village boys play fives. Where armed 
retainers, horsemen and footmen, mingled with 
pantlers and serving-men, pigs and poultry hold 
undisputed sway. The kitchen chimneys up which 
the red flames rushed, that roasted sheep and veni-- 
aon, are now prostrate on the floor, and lambs grasse 
freely where their forefathers seethed. 

VOL. II. o 
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All within the ancient precincts of St. Olaff's 
breathes desolation. The daily service is a formal 
mockery of religion. A minor canon tramps into 
the chancel followed by the verger and half-a-dozen 
boys, some prayers are read, some psalms are 
chlunted hZlj, ihe eurpUces are Jown aside, 
the voices cease, the footsteps die away, the verger 
returns to the public-house, and night hides the 
wreck of former glories, as obscurity conceals the 
travesty of holy worship. 

If walls could speak, how would such stones cry 
out, until the hills should echo back their voice and 
all the land should hear ! 

Not far from the crumbling gateway leading to 
the Close stands a Methodist meeting-house, prim, 
comfortable, and dean — a stone box covered with a 
roof, almost sublime in its ugliness. With all the 
importance of a rich parvenu looking down on a 
decayed gentleman, the modem chapel surveys the 
mouldering greatness in the valley. The latter 
abounds in sentiment, is enveloped in a mantle of 
poetry, and surroimded by a haze of medisBval glory. 
Countless traditions cling round every pillar, every 
niche and shrine are storied ; an old faith sanctifies 
the pile ; great men have defended it, fought for it, 
and died for it, rich men live by it, and no man 
cares for it. It looks like a wealthy old woman 
married to a young husband: an encumbrance, for 
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whom a show of respect must be outwardly main- 
tained, but for whom no love is felt. 

The meeting-house is hard, rigid, mean, and un- 
charitable as the faith of its supporters ; but it wears 
the air of use and practical worth. It represents a 
living fact, not a respectable tradition; a present 
reality, not a waning glory ; a sober truth, not a 
phantasmal idecu It is at once a protest against 
neglect and an altar of liberty; a witness to a 
living spirit, and a barrier against a flood of dark- 
ness. In that hideous setting may be seen four 
priceless jewels, — ^purity of life, liberty of conscience, 
religious zeal, and love to God. Once they glittered 
in the sunL'ght of truth, but time has partly hid 
their lustre in an incrustation of ignorance, bigotry, 
and formalism. 

Ascending stiU higher west, to a pinnacle of rock 
that has maintained its seat since the molten sphere 
hardened into the solid globe, we see wild moors 
spread themselves inland and outward to the sea, 
where the woodcock, wearied in its flight aoross the 
waters, rests in the heather and gorse ; where the 
snipe springs up before the sportsman, and the 
mallard speeds away on swiftest wing at the first 
sound of a footstep. On these bleak tracts and up- 
land cairns, while perhaps Pericles harangued in 
Athens, and Socrates ^acknowledged one God ; in 
moonlight nights, or by gleam of torchlight, weird 
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men^ with snowy beards, and flowing locks, alid 
mystic garments made of skins, might have been 
seen pacing their superstitious rounds, while the 
flames from the altar made the sky lurid, and the 
shrieks of their victims, and their own wild chants, 
mingled with the roar of the breakers on the cliflis, 
and died away upon the waste of moaning waves. 

Here and there a cromlech stands, the mute wit- 
ness of a forgotten creed, yet grand in its simplicity. 

At our feet lies the scene of three mighty changes. 
Barbarism has passed away, the age of enthusiasm 
has vanished, and what remains ? the withered gourd 
jErom which all life has perished, seen in the ruined 
aisles and roofless chapels in the valley ? the strong 
faith of honest men maintaining a practical religion, 
as typified in the ugly meeting-house ? Who shall 
answer ? 

In the bottom of the trout-stream may be gathered 
pieces of what appear to be rotten sticks. Examine 
them and you will find a living caddis-worm within* 
The outside is not always the truest manifestation of 
the inner life. Perchance there is a spirit in the 
land withal 1 Who or what shall make reply ? The 
tombstones whereon truth writes? The parish re- 
gister that tells full many a tale? The workhouse 
records with their notes on charity ? The nameless 
cromlechs on the barren moors? Or Mr. Apsly's 
oomfortable dining-room ? 
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Will the pilfering peasantry testify to it? Will 
the cheating shopkeeper confess it ? Will the lifeless 
cathedral service prove it? Will the black-coated 
white-necktied judges of petty larceny at petty 
sessions say what spirit pervades the land ? Or must 
we live in faith and give our fellows credit for un- 
numbered virtues, undetected in their lives> and 
parody the lines- 
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Full many an angel walks the earth unseen, 
And all the heavens are stirred with silent prayer. 
Full many a god-like being, c^lm, serene, 
Hides 'neath rough guise an aspect heavenly fair?" 



Before Mr. Apsly finished his breakfast the post- 
bag was brought in. Opening the * Times/ and 

glancing down its columhs, he read, " On the 

inst., at Shale End, by the Bev. R Coleman, John 
Maddocks, £]sq., of Surdon Hall, to Sarah, eldest 
daughter of the late William Jennings, Esq., of 
Wortle Bank, Shale End." 

"At last," said Mrs. Apsly. "I knew he'd be 
caught some day; but who is the young lady? I 
hope she will prove a pleasant acquaintance ; and 
the Hall can be made a charming place." 

" The daughter of William Jennings, Esquire, of 
Wortle Bahk, Shale End," said the Bector, ^* is more 
oommonly known as * Pretty Sally.'" 

Mrs. Apsly gave a faint shriek. " Edward ! you 
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are joking. It cannot be. Married to her! Im- 
possible ! " 

" Surely it is better he should be married to her, 
my dear ! " 

" Oh, no ! certainly not," said the lady. " Any- 
tliing but that. It perpetuates infamy, and offers a 
premium on wickedness." 

"Then," said the Kector, in a tone of quiet 
sarcasm, ^'you would not have sat at meat with 
Mary Magdalen ? " 

" Certainly not, Edward ; whatever the Church 
may say, pure women have a duty to perform. 
Once step over the boundary, there is not, and 
cannot be any way of return allowed, else " 

"Else what?" 

" Never mind what else, 'Edward. ^ You have quite 
upset me." Mrs. Apsly was obliged to recur to her 
smelling-salts. 

In reality the Eector was as much annoyed as his 
wife at this untoward circumstance. The Hall was 
never a place where the cloth was particularly 
welcome, but the Squire was an important man 
in the county ; he had excellent port in his cellar, 
and, save the Marquis of Scarsdale, the greatest 
amount of Church patronage in Arcady. Propriety 
could always wink at his escapades. Gentlemen 
will be gentlemen, you know I Twenty-five years 
ago, as well as now, this observation had its fruitful 
meaning. 



I 
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Mrs. Apsly could not know Mrs. Madiiocks. What 
then ; would the Squire excuse her, and accept the 
Hector's pastoral visits in a proper spirit ? 

The Bector rang the bell and ordered his horse. 
''I am going out to look at the harriers, my dear," 
said he, leaving the room to put on his cords and 
tops. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Mb. and Mrs. Maddogks soon found their way to 
London — ^that great vortex into which are dragged 
all the light chips of society. The bridegroom was 
charmed with his new toy, and resolved to gratify her 
every whim. Wherever there was good music to be 
heard they formed part of the audience ; wherever 
good pictures were to be seen they strolled through 
the galleries; theatres, museums, public buildings, 
and royal palaces were all visited ; and by this time 
April was half spent. 

The happy couple had every enjoyment except 
society; but as yet they were everything to each 
other and needed none. Mrs. Maddocks, however 
much she rejoiced in her present happy condition, 
had seen enough of the world to count upon its 
mutations, and felt that this bright spring of wedded 
life would soon be followed by cloudy weather, unless 
she herself became a power in the household ; so she 
resolved that no effort on her part should be wanting 
to render herself in all things equal to the most 
accomplished lady in Arcady. 
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She read several hours each day-history, poetry, 
biography, alternated with lighter literature. MisB 
Porter's, Miss Edgeworth's and the Waverley Novels, 
handsomely bound, were presented to her by her 
husband. 

Thaddeus of Warsaw's mental agony when pawn- 
ing his last trinket, his resolution in rejecting the 
adyances of his married lady friend who visits him 
in his lodgings, his cruel mortifications, his sublime 
endurance, his exalted piety, thrilled her very soul. 
Was it possible such men ever lived ? Was the genus 
confined to unhappy Poland ? She had never seen 
such a creature ; she had never conceived such an 
ideal as Sobieski. Marston was not very good- 
looking, though clever and religious; but then he 
couldn't speak French, and was not of royal lineage, 
had never been a soldier, had no honourable scars, 
and had had no graijid misfortunes. How she longed 
to know a refugee ! how she wished her husband was 
an illustrious foreigner, and she a great heiress to 
comfort him ! Seen by the side of this expatriated 
hero, how did the Squire sink into insignificance — 
how coarse his manners — ^how rude his speech — ^how 
vulgar his hot red face I For three whole days she 
sat in a state of semi-abstraction, picturing the 
delight of those fortunate ladies who breathed the 
same atmosphere as these exalted beings. 

Hero-worship is a passion in imaginative natures, 
a disease in weak women, a reality in boys, and in 
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nine cases out of ten the object of it is a knave, a 
fool, or a villain. The ladies' foreign hero, in the first 
place, must be handsome ; he must have dark eyes 
black hair, a moustache, beautiful mouth and teetL 
Height, strength, agility, dexterity, and courage must 
be numbered among his possessions. He must be 
unfortunate, and be capable of telling his story in 
a pathetic manner. A certain amount of mystery 
gives a flavour to his antecedents ; whatever doubts 
exist are given in his favour. If he eloped with a 
married lady, he wasn't to blame. If he jilted a 
poor girl for a rich one, as long as he remains 
unmarried, it was her fault. If he fought a duel, 
it was in self-defence. If in debt, he is deserving 
of pity, as long as his gloves are dean and hid boots 
whole. The entire decalogue is set aside, lest any 
of its provisions might jar with the harmony of the 
hero's character. Graceful in person, pleasing in 
address, he enjoys an immunity from all law save 
his own pleasure, until some morning when himself 
and the spoons disappear for ever. 

Then there is the sainted hero of the religious 
world, before whom the embryo sisters of charity 
mentaUy bow down. He must also be of a fair coun- 
tenance and pale face (blue eyes are preferred to 
dark). If his figure be tall and slender so much the 
better. He should not be too robust, a slight cough 
and a slight frame, suggestive of working himself to 
death in his Master's vineyard, add much to his 
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influence and attractions. He must possess third- 
rate eloquence, and an intimate acquaintance with 
'^Elegant Extracts." He is certain to display a 
fondness for church millinery and long coats, for 
illuminated prayer-books and eflfective music. He 
must possess the narrowest possible views, and 
regard with ineffable pity dissenters and the rest 
of the heathen. Should he fit up a back drawing- 
room with a stained-glass window and a private 
altar, and be suspected of secret penances, the 
honours of canonization will be accorded to him 
while he can enjoy them in the flesh, and half 
the ladies of his congregation will be ready to die 
at his feet. 

Now and then a William of Orange, a Washington, 
or a Garibaldi, arise to show the world what height 
of moral elevation men may win, and to teach us all 
that there is something in human nature worth 
developing ; for if there were not some such germ 
of greatness in the soul it would be impossible to 
appreciate it in others. 

Let any one now imagine the new world that 
opened itseK to Mrs. Maddocks. As she read of 
heroic Poles ready to die for their country, but 
fortunately living to marry lovely heiresses in 
England : — as she followed the fortunes of Ivjanhoe, 
or wept over Amy Kobsart and Lucy Ashton, — ^let 
us picture to ourselves the men she moved amongst 
^-kings, barons, templars, prelates, peers ; the ladies 
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ghe sympathized with — Die Vernon, Flora Mclvor, 
Miss Wardour, ' Wild Helen McGregor, Minna and 
Brenda Troil. Jeannie Deans Bhe didn't care for ; 
the poetry of peasant life had no charms for her. 
Our own life-path is always tame. The joumeyings 
of tbe ancient knights to themselves mast have 
appeared very slow; romance is always at a dis- 
tance. In the gentle love of Alice Bridgnorth, in 
the wild passion of Fenella, in the faithfulness of 
young Feveril, and in the life dramas of those whose 
names we have already mentioned, she read as it 
were a revelation. Yet not altogether so ; but rather 
as if she experienced the reawakening of some long 
dormant faculty of her soul. That men should act 
on principles of honour, that women should live in a 
halo of purity, that higher motives should be pre- 
ferred to selfish interests, did not appear altogether 
so unnatural, although the application of such notions 
at first seemed rather strange. 

The harp of her mind was a perfect iustrument, 
hitherto it had been for the most part rudely struck, 
and discord was the result. Under that spell which 
the genius of the " Wizard of the North " worked, 
the strings responded to every touch of chivalry, 
and vibrated in perfect unison to each noble im- 
pulse. 

Terribly painful were her awakenings to the re- 
collection of her former lot and her present defici- 
encies. She used to vow to herself, as every novel 
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was finished, that she would nerer commence another, 
but become a portion of the stuff out. of which hero- 
ines are made. 

Actuated by this idea she at last persuaded her 
husband to take her to Paris, and, strange to say^ he 
at once acceded to her wisL Lest however the 
Squire should get more credit than he deserved, it 
must be told, that having married a servant girl, he 
was anxious that the world should see that he had 
not been tricked by a pretty doll, but had been cap* 
tivated by a fascinating woman. 

He didn't care a straw about music or painting 
and all that ^' stuff and trumpery about the arts," 
but since people valued those meretricious orna- 
ments, he was prepared to slvow them that, judging 
by this standard, his wife had no small measure of 
accomplishments. He didn't know a word of French, 
he hated the whole GalUc race, " a set of frog-eating 
frivolous fops I " Having abused them well, he and 
his bride posted to Dover, and after a stormy passage^ 
they landed in a very uncomfortable condition at 
Boulogne. 

Paris was reached on the evening of the next day, 
and apartments were taken for them by their courier 
at the Hotel du Bhin. 

Mrs. Maddocks immediately engaged masters for 
French, music, and drawing, and the Squire took 
especial care to be present whenever any of these 
gentry called to teach their pupil. His wife really 
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worked hard. After breakfast^ French for two 
hours, then lunch (her husband would follow his 
English habits as closely as he could), after lunch 
music, then drawing, then a drive in the Champs 
Elysees, dinner. After dinner, the theatre or the 
opera; the Squire preferred the Cirque, and often 
patronised the Mabille. Fortunately for his peace 
of mind he took a great liking to some old Lafitte, 
a bottle of which, at ten francs, he drank daily. It 
was as dear as port wine, and therefore could not 
fail to be good. Nevertheless, after a month's resi- 
dence in the French metropolis, he grew desperately 
home-sick, and would have returned at once, had 
not his wife written a love letter to him in French, 
which she was obliged to read to him and afterwards 
translate. 

Strolling one afternoon under the shadow of the 
trees in the Champs Elys6es, the Squire's attention 
was particularly struck by the number of handsome 
carriages and fine horses which thronged the ajvenue. 
He had no idea that such splendid equipages could be 
seen out of England, and admitted that to himself they 
nearly equalled those which daily roll through Hyde 
Park. Perhaps it was a piece of insular pride, per- 
haps a spark of philanthropy, which prompted the 
resolution he then formed, to show the Parisians 
what a carriage and horses should be like, but what- 
ever . might have been the motive, he wrote that 
evening to a friend in London to purchase for him 
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a new chariot (to be painted yellow), and four grey 
horses as good as any in Great Britain, which he 
desired him to send over nnder the charge of two 
grooms, whose livery he directed should be crimson 
jackets, black caps, and buckskins. 

The time hung heavfly on his hands before the 
purchase made its appearance, but in a little more 
than a fortnight his new carriage rattled over the 
stones of the Place Yendome and delighted his eyes 
with its perfections. 

It was a rare treat to speak to an English horse 
once more (as the Squire expressed it), all the Pari- 
sian brutes talked French. Then his postilions 
looked something like postilions, he said, and swore 
good honest English oaths, that a Christian might 
understand. 

After their long journey the greys were rather 
stale, and required some days to recruit, but even* in 
the stable they afforded him plenty of amusement. 
There was a ball to be given, or a leg required ban- 
daging, or the provender had to be criticised, re-' 
jected, and other hay and com substituted. Then 
the grooms were themselves strangers, and meeting 
with their master in a strange land, a common feel- 
ing of national sympathy drew them together, and 
saved them many a row. 

At last the greys were ready for exhibition, and 
Mrs. Haddocks was requested to be dressed at five 
o'clock, when the Squire proposed to astonish the 
gay world of Paris. 
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Fashions change so entirely that a hippopotamus 
would create no more sensation in a drawing-room 
than Mrs. Maddocks if she were now to walk in^ in 
the attire which so admirably became her, as she 
seated herself in her husband's carriage amid the 
sensation of the waiters and bystanders. 

Over a figured muslin dress, sufficiently short to 
exhibit her ankles and light fawn-coloured boots, she 
wore a blue silk polonaise, open from the waist, 
where it was fastened by a band and gold buckle* 
The front was profusely embroidered with white 
flowers where the skirt was folded back, and the 
edge scolloped and trimmed with ribbon. About a 
foot from the bottom a ribbon-trimming went round 
the skirt. The sleeves were of portentous size, but 
drawn in tight at the wrist, and ribbon-trimmed 
lappets projected from the shoulders and met in a 
point above the waistband, giving an unnatural width 
to her figure. Nearly all the neck was exposed, 
being very indifferently protected by a pale pmk 
handkerchief tied very loosely round it Her hair 
on both sides was tied up in a large cluster of small 
bows, which concealed half the forehead but fell no 
lower than the level of the lower eyelid. Her hat 
was of fine Italian straw, of enormous breadth, ex- 
tending as wide as her shoulders, ornamented with 
towering white feathers cuid a lace veil. 

The Squire also was in the height of the mode, 
wearing light canary coloured trousers strapped to 
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his boots and fitting so closely to bis limbs tbat he 
could scarcely bend his knees. His waistcoat was 
of light figured satin ; a tight blue cutaway coat, and 
a hat with a curled brim completed his costume. 

It wafi with a feeling of inward satisfaction that 
Mr. and Mrs. Maddocks looked out at the foot pas- 
sengers on the pavement as the chariot rolled along* 
The grey horses pranced, the leaders danced on their 
hind legs and repeatedly refiised to consider them* 
selves quadrupeds. But the postilions sat in their 
saddles as if they were part and parcel of the animals 
they rode, and thei^ master exclaimed with an oath 
to his wife, " that those boys were a credit to Old 
England," wishing that his eyesight might be injured 
if his statement were incorrect. 

Across the Place de la Concorde they pranced, 

and up the<avenue to the Arc d'Etoile they sped, 

and Mr. and Mrs. Maddocks had the satisfaction of 

vperceiving that their turn-out attracted universal 

attention. 

" I knew it ! " he said, " I knew it ! Except it 
is the English ambassador's carriage they have never 
seen such a team as ours." 

Gustavo Saint Geoige said to his friend Le Chevalier 
Harold: ^^ How those vulgar English love to display 
their wealth ! " but as the yellow chariot passed dose 
to them and they were enabled to see Mrs. Maddocks, 
they both exclaimed, '^What a pretty English^ 
woman I " More Frenchmen made similar obseryar 
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tions ; and many of the loungers asked other loungers 
if they knew to whom those fine horses belonged, 
but nobody could reply. 

That evening Mr. and Mrs. Maddocks went to the 
Cirque (the Squire loved equestrianism and dancing 
dogs). 

The Chevalier and Gustavo also went to the 
•Cirque. It is a fashionable place of resort for young 
Parisian gentlemen — ^that is, for all the gentlemen of 
Paris ; for French gentlemen are never old. 

" Ah ! " said Gustavo — " La belle Anglaise ! " 

" Ah ! '^ said the Chevalier, twisting his moustache 
— ** La belle Anglaise ! " 

The next evening the yellow chariot stopped at 
the Chateau des Fleurs. Mr. and Mrs. Maddocks got 
out, and formed part of the numerous company in the 
gardens. The Chevalier and Gustavo were also there 
looking at the dancing, and again saw our Arcadian 
Mends, and speculated as to who they were, and the 
relationship of the lady and gentleman. 

" His wife," said Gustavo. 

" Never ! " said his friend ; " he pays her too much 
attention." 

Gustavo explained away the diflSculty by saying 
that Englishmen are often seen in company with 
their wives. 

The Chevalier expressed his astonishment; but 
submitted to the judgment of his friend, who had 
once spent a fortnight in London, and perfectly 
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understood the manners and customs of our country- 
men. 

" The only difficulty in opposition to this idea is — 
that Englishmen never take their wives to places of 
public amusement such as the Chateau des Fleurs,*^ 
said Gustave. 

We need not enter into all the details of their 
speculations; but Gustave was very much smitten 
with the bright eyes of the English lady, and resolved 
to make her acquaintance, the Chevalier promising 
him his assistance, if he could render it available in 
any wy-even to shooting or running ttLrongh Ae 
bete rouge f who seemed to take such care of his pretty 
companion. 

Every day the yellow chariot made its appearance, 
and **La belle Anglaise" and ^*Le Bete Rouge" 
were common topics of conversation in many a Pa- 
risian club and saloon; but the amiable French 
gentlemen had no opportunity of putting their kind 
intentions into practice; because of an attack of 
home sickness,^ which induced Mr. Haddocks to set 
out for England, taking Brussels en rovte. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SuRDON Hall, the seat of John Maddocks, Esqnire, 
Was a large square block of limestone walls, divided 
into stories, atxd pierced with rows of small windows 
on three sides, and then dignified with the name of 
" mansion." 

The Arcadians held it as a rule that simplicity is 
the first law of architecture — ^first in time and im- 
portance. Order as opposed to confusion, uniformity 
as antithetical to eccentricity, were immutable canons 
among the Palladians of that highly-favoured coun- 
try. They had discovered and applied to their 
buildings the one central law which pervades every 
brick, stone, and tile, which may be expressed--a 
brick, to be a brick, niust be like a brick; and, 
rising from the less to the greater, they found and 
declared that a house, to be a house, should be like 
a house — ^a fine exemplification of the oneness or 
unity that pervades all buildings designed on funda- 
mental principles. Searching to the root of the 
matter, they discovered that the typical form of a 
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house must be a hut ; and as all the huts in Aicady 
were either parallelograms or squares, it imme- 
diately became apparent that in one or pther of these 
figures all elegant houses must be built This fact, 
therefore, providentially preserved all the country 
gentlemen from the possibility of erring in point of 
taste ; and finally and for ever set at rest the imagina- 
tions of all the local ar^ihitects, thus sparing them an 
infinity of trouble. A knowledge of multiplication, 
therefore, entirely superseded the necessity of design, 
since, with the exception of a greater or lesser num- 
ber of rooms, all houses were alike. 

The Hall had a porch supported on limestone 
pillars, which the visitor reached by a flight of eight 
steps, entering the front door into a square vestibule. 
On the right was the dining-room, leading into the 
Ubrary ; on the left, the moming-room, opening with 
the drawing-room ; and that, again, into the study ; 
pantries, bootrroom, and a back parlour, occupied the 
rest of the ground floor ; beneath was the kitchen, 
servants' hall, and cellars; and, as the house was three 
stories high, there were enough bed-rooms for a 
boarding-school of a hundred scholars. 

Such was the simple and elegant dwelling that 
called Mr. Maddocks master. It stood on rising 
ground facing the north ; but sheltered by a large 
craggy eminence, about half-a-mile beyond, that rose 
between it and the winter winds. The lawn was 
bounded by a haw-haw, and the meadow beyond 
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sloped down to the bright brook that divided the 
bottom land which lay between the pasture and Fort 
Mendip^ as the rock before spoken of was called^ on 
whose ragged sides grew fir, larch, and huge brakes 
of holly, where the woodcock loved to feed. At the 
back of the house was a beech-wood ; leading up from 
the high road was an avenue of ekns, in which a 
thousand rooks found shelter ; and the opposite wing 
to the right was flanked by a thriving plantation of 
ash and fir, which, when the wind blew from the 
east, served as an admirable screen. Between the 
Hall and the beech-wood stood the stables and home* 
stead — ^large, straggling buildings — ^many of them 
constructed of wood, secured with tile ; while others 
were of substantial limestone, roofed with North 
Wales slate, strong enough to last a millennium. 

At a distance the Hall appeared to be the abode ot 
real prosperity and territorial dignity ; but a closer 
inspection revealed the fact that untidiness prevailed 
to a fearful extent. The broad gravel-walk that 
used to lead up to the drawing-room glass-door on 
the east side was entirdy obliterated with weeds, and, 
except where the richer soil marked the natural 
boundaries of the grass, the existence of a walk would 
hardly have been imagined. 

Hares made their forms in the long tufts on the 
lawn ; and the rank verdure rolled undisturbed from 
May till Michaelmas, and Michaelmas till May, unless 
some valetudinarian cow was turned there for quiet 
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and repose. The same disorder pervaded the old 
garden, where the apple-trees were grey with lichens, 
and the weeds choked the unpruned gooseberry-trees, 
so that even the blackbirds could not find enough 
fruit in the season to render that part of the garden 
worth attention. The box-borders had become hedges, 
and the quaint yew, once trimmed to represent an 
angel, had assumed the most unearthly form. Moss 
covered the alleys with its velvet carpet, crept over 
the basin of the broken fountain, where, in the 
Squire's boyhood, golden balls used to dance in the 
jet and glitter in the sun. From this aspect of de- 
solation the vegetable garden must be excepted,, 
where every kitchen herb and root was faithfully 
represented. The roof of the hothouse was also in 
order; but it would have broken the heart of a 
grape-grower to have seen the hopelessly tangled 
wildness of the vines. Black Hamburgh, Sweet 
Water, and exquisite Muscat, bound and intertwined 
their leaves in endless confusion ; while here and 
there a bunch of fruit, just sufficient to indicate the 
kind of the grape, hung down — a wild cluster of 
degenerate berries, mutely protesting against their 
owner's cruel neglect. The pine-pits were deserted ; 
empty flower-pots lay about ; and the wire frames, on 
which apricots and nectarines once had flourished, 
were broken in pieces. 

Betuming to the house and descending the avenue, 
we find our path is strewed with broken twigs and 
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rotten boughs : evidently rake or broom has not dis- 
turbed that road for months. At the bottom stood a 
roofless lodge ; and, except the high-spiked gate had 
been opened and left ajar by the butler in the morning, 
no visitor might hope to gain entrance to Surdon Hall 
without entering through the farm^yard at the back. 
It certainly was not poverty that induced this neglect ; 
for the Squire had a nice rent-roll of three thousand 
a-year ; but it was one of the numberless evidences 
which a man affords, that, when he Uves in defiance 
of moral law, and thinks only of gratifying Ids animal 
nature, everything that does not minister to the 
ruling passion is sure to be neglected. 

Weedless walks and well-kept lawns are not to be. 
accepted as proofs of their owner's possessing a godly 
mind, but simply that the love of outward order 
never exists in men without a greater or less regard 
for moral order also, though it may be only a faint 
reflection or tacit acknoiiviedgment of its exist- 
ence. 

Some days elapsed since our travellers left Paris, 
and that they were about to return was whispered 
among the servants, and retailed as gossip among 
the tenantry. No instructions for a demonstration 
came, the Doctor received no letter from his brother 
stating the day of his intended arrival, and except 
that the housekeeper cooked a dinner every after- 
noon from the first day it was possible that her master 
could sit down to it, no preparation was made for his 
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reception ; not a twig was gathered from the avenue 
or blade of grass cut on the lawn. 

The Doctor had divided his time during his bro- 
ther's absence between his study and '^ Trafalgar 
Lodge." It was no this business to arrange a grand 
welcome for John. He hardly knew whether he 
should cut him or not ; berades, the Hall was as neat 
as ever it had been, and Sally Jenninjgs (as he would 
call his brother's wife) had not been accustomed to 
velvet turf and rare flowers. 

For three evenings in succession the tenantry of 
the estate had hung about Shale End in anticipation of 
their landlord's entries but he came not ; on the fourth, 
however, a post-chaise was seen approaching, and the 
cry of " Here they are I " rang through the village. 

When the travellers reached London the Squire 
determined to sell his greys and the grand chariot^ to 
the no small mortification of his wife, who had often 
pictured to herself the sensation she would create in 
Arcady when she should appear in her London equip* 
age. The cost of this luxury had been a heavy drain 
on her husband's purse, who informed her that, if he 
did astonish the Johnny Baws, he was'nt going to be 
a fool at home. As soon as the sale was effected he 
set out to ''post" home to the Hall. 
, To the Arcadians a landlord stands in the same 
relation as the Pope does to the papist peasantry. 
He is the embodiment of honour and dignity as a 
territorial magnate ; he is the representative of jus- 
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tice as a magistrate, and he is the dispenser of 
earthly riches in liis character of the possessor of 
farms to let. Therefore, he was a man to be feared, 
honoured, and obeyed ; to be propitiated on all occa« 
siotLS, just as the Kurds worship the deyil to prevent 
him from injuring them. They all knew right well 
that if they stood on their heads till vertigo killed 
them, or walked on their hands and knees to do him 
honour, he would not abate sixpence of rent or build 
one cattle-shed or cottage the more ; but if any one 
offended his honour, either by direct insult or by 
lacking in respect, he might raise their rents, might 
turn them out of their farms, might preserve twice 
as much game, and give them no compensation ; in 
short, although he would certainly confer no favours, 
it would be politic to keep him from executing evil 
on them. 

Actuated by this motive, they met to " draw him 
in ; " to turn themselves into beasts of burden, out of 
love for themselves, although it was an indigestible 
fact, that, in displaying their devotion to the Squire, 
they were at the same time bowing down before that 
young girl who, a few months ago, was working at 
sixpence a day. 

There are few things harder to becur than to be 
outstript in the race of life by your equals ; but it is 
still more mortifjring to be beaten out of sight by one 
whom you have entirely overlooked or perhaps alto- 
gether despised. Had the Squire married a lady 
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she might have walked on the tenants' prostrate 
forms from Shale End to the Hall and they would 
not have felt humiliated ; but to drag in the late 
SaUy Jennings in triumph was a painful duty. 
Never mind ! she was now Mrs. Maddocks ; and had 
the Squire married a Messalina, it would not have 
prerented their demonstration of joy. 

Blame them not ! The subjects of Dahomey think 
it an honour to be selected for the " grand custom." 
Some day the Arcadians will think differently, and 
learn that men may be £Ekrmers and hold private 
opinions and practise self-respect. 

The postilions stopped in front of the Blue Boar, 
the galled horses were taken out, cart-ropes were 
procured, and fifty strong men (three times as many 
as were wanted), amid loud cheers and a large 
gathering crowd, pulled the Squire and his lady in 
triumph to the entrance of the Hall. Here they had 
to stop for twenty minutes, until a messenger ran 
round through the farmyard for the key; and for 
once in her life the housekeeper thanked heaven 
sincerely — and the mercy for which she was grateful 
was — ^that dinner was nearly ready. The butler re- 
quested the female servants to put themselves tidy 
to meet the master and his lady in the. Hall ; but 
the girls said that they were better than she, and 
slunk off to the bedroom windows, to watch the 
arrival of the travellers. 

At last the entrance gate was opened, and the 
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carriage-wheels crunching the dry twigs and rotten 
branches, rolled on to the house. The shouting of 
the crowd startled the rooks from the elms, causing 
them to add their thousand voices to the uproar that 
floated away upon the south wind to the holly brakes 
on Fort Mendip. 

It was a moment of triumph for the young wife as 
the old gate groaned on its imused hinges to receive 
her, while she was dragged along by those who so 
lately considered themselves her superiors. But she 
wore the calmest, quietest manner, as if she were 
only receiving a common tribute of respect. More 
than once her husband turned to look at her, and 
though he was hungry and peevish, he could not 
help acknowledging that his wife played her pert 
well. Many a richer bride had rolled up that 
avenue ; many of higher rank and older blood, but 
never one more beautifiiL But the rooks cawed as 
loud and the trees waved as gracefully their welcome 
to the daughter of Bill Jennings as to any of her 
predecessors. 

At last the old vehicle stopped at the porch. The 
butler, waiting on the step , opened the door and 
assisted his master out, who gave his arm to his 
bride, as she descended to take possession of her 
new home. 

Under the porch the Squire turned round, his 
wife on his arm, raised his hat, and said : — " I thank 
you all heartily for your reception of Mrs. Maddocks 
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and myself. I hope you ^nll find ad mtich good ale 
and grog at the Hall as you can carry away under 
your jackets." Prolonged cheers greeted this speech. 
In the midst of the uproar he led his bride across the 
threshold^ where the butler and housekeeper alone 
met thetn. The vestibule or hall as it was termed 
was a square room^ from which the other apartments 
were entered. A black oak table stood in the centre^ 
some old portraits hung from the walls, where also 
were ranged the javelins used by the late and present 
owners' retainers during the time of their respective 
shrievalties. The floor was of stone^ the walls were 
painted grey, and the old oak chairs were stiff and 
formal. It was the dreariest spot in the house. The 
bride trembled. No friend was there to meet her, 
no relative to bid her welcome ; the old faces looked 
4own grimly from the canvas, as if they knew she 
was an intruder — the two old servants were outwardly 
respectful, but as cold as the stones they stood on. 
From her heart she wished that the ground would 
open and swallow her. She was alone — alone in the 
wilderness of a false position, and cursed her fate. 
The Squire allowed her little time for reflection. 
Looking the housekeeper full in the face, "Mrs. 
Moore," said he, "where are the rest of the ser- 
vants ? " She knew her master too well to feign igno- 
rance, and answered briefly, ** Upstairs, sir." 

" Why are they not here ? " 

" They had no orders, sir." 
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" Then why didn't you instruct them ? " 
" If I had known you were coming, sir "— 
** Known I was coming ! why, of course you knew, 
or else how are Reeves and you here ? Listen, Mrs. 
Moore. I never keep servants who don't kliow their 
duty. It was the duty of these girls to receive their 
mistress as well as yourself, therefore I request you 
will pay them off this evening, and you must wait on 
Mrs. Maddocks until she can suit herself, and re* 
member for the future you receive ytmr orders from' 
her. Reeves, when will dinner be ready ? *' 
** In five minutes, sir." 

**Do you hear, my dear?" said he, turning to his 
wife. ** Moore will show you to your room." 

Thus was Mrs. Maddocks installed: and gaining 
courage from her husband's support, she overcame 
the painfal feeling of loneliness that had so near]y 
upset her. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

In every drawing-room in Arcady, at every bar, 
>amoiig the different congregations after divine ser- 
vice on Sunday, the subject of old Haddocks and his 
wife's return formed the common topic of conver- 
sation ; but nowhere was the event more warmly dis- 
cussed than in Mr. Apsly's house and in " Trafalgar 
Lodge/' 

The Doctor was disturbed, Oriana was annoyed, 
but Oriana's mamma, the person least affected by 
the event) was the most indignant. 

Truly the Squire had outraged the proprietiea of 
his class in marrying as he had done ; in other words 
he had committed an unpardonable sin. All his life 
hitherto he had outraged the deceTicies of society, but 
then his offences were venial. 

She who was the unoffending object of much cen- 
sure, knew pretty well what price she would have 
to pay for the honour of being Mrs. Haddocks, and 
looking the £Etct in the face, she resolved to show 
she was prepared to lay down the purchase-money 
without murmuring. 
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" You won't countenance your brother's folly, 
Doctor, I hope ?" said his mother-in-law, whose 
vision of being one day installed at the Hall as grand- 
mamma, was very much disturbed by the Squire's 
marriage. " Oriana, you know, cannot call on SaUy 
—I beg her pardon — I mean Mistress Maddocks." 

" I don't suppose," said the Doctor, " that John 
will miss the society of a lady he has never seen. 
Depend upon it my brother cares a^ little for the 
world's opinion as any man I know." 

"Then why don't you call on him?" urged the 
good lady, ironically. 

\^ Thanks," said her son-in-law, " I mean to do so 
this afternoon." 

Mrs. Maddocks had spent a far pleasanter honey- 
moon than she anticipated ; and the liberality of her 
husband led her to suppose that the style of expendi- 
ture he had introduced her to would be permanently 
maintained. Light began to dawn on her delusion 
when they reached London, and the greys were sent 
to Tattersalls for sale ; but the interior of her home 
and the condition of the grounds, first suggested the 
idea of the Squire's penurious habits. 

" Pprhaps," she thought, " I am doing him an 
injustice ; but I must find out 1 " So like a sensible 
woman, she set herself to discover the pecuUarities 
of his character by quiet^ unpretending observation, 
not by trying to have her own way first, and learning 
her error only when brought to a dead stand against 
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some inyeterate habit or confirmed opiuion, as a be- 
lated traveller bomices against a brick-wall, and only 
when in actual contact with the masonry discovers 
his path blocked in timt direction. 

The morning after his return the Squire spent on 
the farm, but avoided the women in the turnip-field, 
whose chaflf would be surely scattered broadcast over 
him if he gave them an opportunity, and did not 
make his appearance again until dinner-time. Mean- 
while his young wife roamed about the weedy garden- 
walks, and watched apples falling into the wilderness 
of grass around the trees, where the slugs banqueted 
on the fruit till they died of repletion. 

The gardener was planting out some rows of celery, 
but the only answer he vouchsafed why anything 
was done or undone was, "'twas Master's orders." 
She longed to give her orders ; but her authority was 
too young to bend the old crabsticks of the Hall into 
shape. So she walked on and wondered. Wondered 
at the fine cucumbers, now yellow, ripening for seed ; 
wondered at the tangled vines and miserable ber- 
ries ; then sat down in an old arbour, where the ants 
and beetles came out to look at her, and wondered 
at her own fate more than at all the order and dis- 
order of the garden. She queried within herself was 
she happy ? but her mind was a little excited with 
the novelty of her position, and she could not rightly 
miderstand the state of her feelings. One thing she 
lacked Companionship ! She was too proud to de- 

VOL. II. E 
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scend to the rank from whence she came for society ; 
she could not expect to be noticed by those of her 
husband's grade. . She must wait, even though every 
gentle thought and female tenderness should be 
petrified. She felt that she breathed an arctic at- 
mosphere that was already making winter of her soul. 

Having completed her survey of the garden, she 
returned to the house and wandered about from 
room to room, contrasting in her own mind the fit- 
tings of French hotels and palaces with the dingy 
hangings of the Hall. The drawing-room furniture 
was mahogany, covered with faded flowered chintz — 
old-fashioned sofas and chairs were drawn up in 
battle-array against the walls, as if they defied any 
visitor to move them. Two round tables proudly 
occupied the centre of the apartment disdaining all 
intercourse with the rest of the furniture. A what- 
not stood sentinel in one comer, two firescreens bid 
defiance to each other across the fender, and even 
the card-tables appeared as if they had quarrelled, 
and the birds of paradise that were ever picking cur- 
rants on the pattern on the walls seemed every one 
of them to be moulting. Dingy yellow moreen ctur- 
tains fell from straight mahogany window-poles half- 
way across the windows, and contributed in no small 
degree to the gloom of the apartment, to which some 
black-looking prints also ministered. 

The young wife looked around her for some object 
that might awaken a sensation of sympathy ; but she 
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saw nothing until under one of the tables she espied 
an old worsted footstool. She dragged out the sole 
remaining evidence of woman's work — not worn, but 
from which all remains of brightness had vanished — 
and sitting herseK down on the floor beside it, en- 
deavoured to imagine a history for the relic. 

" The eyes that saw the last stitch fastened must 
have long since closed for ever, the fingers that 
wrought it must have been dust years ago. But 
every thread is evenly drawn ; there is not a mis- 
take of a stitch in the pattern. Was it the work 
of some lonely being like myself, or was it begim and 
completed among the smiles of friends and laughter 
of children? At any rate she who wrought it was a 
woman, and must have had a woman's hopes, a 
woman's fears, and a woman's ambition. It comes 
to me from the dead past as a link connecting my 
thoughts with some perhaps forgotten lady of the 
house, bridging over, it may be, a himdred years — 
so that tTien appears to me as now, and I can see the 
fingers flashing to and fro and the needle glancing 
in the lamp-light as the worker pursues her task. 
And she, if she were here now, would perhaps spurn 
me as an intruder ; yes, doubtless, she would." And 
as the thought struck her, she pushed away the stool 
and sprung to her feet, just in time to receive the 
housekeeper who stood waiting at the door, saying, 

'' Please, ma'am, would you like to come and look 
over the plate and linen with me now ?" 
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" Not till next week, 'Mrs. Moore, thank you ;" said 
her mistress ; " but if you will a£»ist me in arranging 
my clothes — that is if the boxes arrived by the mail 
this morning — 1 shall be glad." 

** They are in your own room, ma'am," said the 
housekeeper. Mrs. Maddocks at once set off to un- 
pack them. 

The Squire was in the saddle-room looking over 
the harness, when a well-known voice made him 
look round. " Ah, Richard !" 

" How are ye, John ? Glad to see you back again ! '^ 

" Why, I expected you would have been in the 
hall to meet me on my return." 

" You never wrote to tell me when you were 
coming." 

"Did'ntI?" 

" No ! I suppose the delights of married life so 
fully occupied your time, you could get no time for 
writing." 

'^ All that I can tell you, Bichard, is, I am a hap- 
pier man married than single, and I advise you to 
choose a wife as soon as you can ; for, like myself, 
you have let the summer pass." 

" I have anticipated your advice," said the Doctor. 

'* You r 

^*Yes,I!" 

^^ Married?" 
*^ Yes, married 1" 
"To whom?" 
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" To Oriana Murray, now Mrs. Bichard Maddocks." 

" Good ! " exclaimed the Squire : '* so you 

have allowed that old Portsmouth widow to palm 
off that beautiful creature on you as her daughter ? 
Why she's no more her child than she is mine." 

" Whose child is she, then ? " 

** Admiral Hammond's, by I forget her name. 

Why, Bichard, you've disgraced the fianily." 

The Doctor grew very red, and swore awfully, ap- 
plying all sorts of uncomplimentary epithets to his 
brother, and denied in toto the scandal he had ex- 
humed. " But for you, John," he continued, " to 
criticise my conduct^ after the marriage you have 
made, is certainly the greatest piece of impudence 
I have ever heard of." 

" Keep- your temper, Bichard," said the Squire, 
getting very angry. " Bemember, I can afford to 
gratify my whims ; but a naval doctor, on the retired 
list, has no business to make a fool of himself." 

** Sir ! " said the Doctor, " do you dare to taunt 
me with my poverty ? " 

His brother turned on his heel, and suppressing a 
bitter word, held out his hand. " Don't let us have 
a row, Bichard," said he ; " but come and dine with 
us : dinner wiU be on table at six." 

The Doctor hesitated a moment, but his better 
nature proved victorious. It was not often that the 
Squire showed a disposition to back out of a row, 
therefore he ought to be encouraged ; so he took the 
proffered hand and accepted the invitation. 
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This matter settled, they both sat down on a 
bench to chat over all the events of the last six 
months; and the first dinner-bell rang before they 
thought ten minutes had passed. 

" As you are here I shall not dress this evening," 
said the Squire. 

" Do you come down to dinner in evening costume 
every day ? " asked the Doctor. 

** You remember 'twas father's practice after he 
married ; and I intend to follow his example," replied 
the Squire. 

The brothers adjourned 'to the drawing-room, and 
were in loud conversation when the door opened, and 
Mrs. Haddocks entered. A pearl comb fastened her 
black hair. Her dress was a pretty figured white 
muslin, very simple, and save earrings and the comb 
aforesaid, she wore no ornament. 

Her husband confessed to himself he had never 
seen her look prettier, and going forward to meet 
her he said, " My brother. Doctor Maddocks." 

** Whom I know very well," said the lady ; " and 
whom I am very glad to see." 

The Doctor was so surprised at the transformation 
in the appearance of his brother's wife, that he could 
only stare at her, and exclaimed — " Bless my soul ! 
I — I — upon my honour, ma'am, I shouldn't have 
known you.'* 

Mrs. Maddocks seated herself composedly on the 
sofa, enjoying the surprised look of her brother-in- 
law. 
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" Dinner is served," said the butler, throwing open 
the door, 

" Will you take in Mrs. Haddocks, Eichard ? ** 

The Doctor oflTered his arm, and conducted his 
new relative to the top of the table ; and during and 
after the repast was surprised at her conversational 
powers and gentle manners. 

^^ Thank fate ! " said the Squire when his wife had 
retired, " I've got back to a land where good wine 
can be drunk. I think another two months of that 

French claret would have finished me. Try 

«ome of this port. Eichard 1" 

" Well, just give me a glass to drink your health f 
His request was complied with, and the Squire set 
to to finish the remainder. 

" I hope, Eichard," said his brother, ^' as far as 
you are concerned, you will make this house your 
home. For the present we shall dine every day at 
six ; but if you will live here altogether, I should be 
still better pleased." 

The Doctor thanked him, and said he had his 
museum and study upstairs still, and he should be 
glad to retain possession of the rooms he had occu- 
pied for so many years ; but of course he must make 
" Trafalgar Lodge " his home. 

" As you please ! " replied the Squire, **only re- 
member your knife and fork shall be always ready 
for you whenever you choose to stay." 
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CHAPTER V. 

" Where have you been bo late ?** said the Doctor's 
wife, when he reached home at midnight 

** Dining with the prettiest woman in Arcady," 
said the Doctor, totally oblivions of the rudeness of 
his speech. 

" Indeed ! " said his mother-in-law, sarcastically. 
*' So you've had your vision affected by black eyes 
and red cheeks: I suppose the mania runs in the 
family. You must " (turning to her daughter) " rouge, 
Oriana ; and pencil the inside of your lids if you mean 
to retain possession of your husband's affections." 

" I beg pardon," said the Doctor ; ^* but Oriana 
knows I always make an exception in her favour." 

" It is a very cruel remark of yours," rejoined his 
wife, *' considering we have only been married a few 
months. At least you might let a year elapse before 
you commenced admiring other women." 

The speech nettled the Doctor, who discharged a 
broadside of anathemas against aU fools and sinners, 
mothers-in-law being specially remembered, and with- 
out waiting for a reply,. rushed off to bed. 
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While he was dressing next morning the following 
dialogae took place. 

The Doctor, in his shirt and trousers, with the sus- 
penders hanging down like tails, his face covered 
with lather, is sharpening his razor while the soap- 
suds soften his bristles, turning round he sees his 
wife, half awake, watching his performance : 

"Mydear!" 

"Ah! oh! ah!" 

« My dear!" 

« What did you say?" 

" Are you awake ? " 

"No!" 

" Then wake up ! I want to speak to you." 

" I'm so sleepy ! " 

Here the Doctor drew his mouth and chin round 
nearly \o his ear, and began scraping. One side 
finished, before he commences on the other side he 
makes another attempt at conversation. 

" Oriana, my dear, did you hear what I said ? " 

^ You've said nothing yet ! " 

** WeU, I want to have your opinion about calling 
on my brother." 

" You've had that already." 

" Yes, but I want you to see with me." 

*' What, can't you shave without the help of my 
eyesight ? " 

" Nonsense ! Don't be so affected. There is 
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no good in having a fietmily row. Will yon drive 
over with me to the Hall to-day ?" 

** It's fiff too damp." 

" It's a beautiful sunny day." 

^^ It was wet yesterday, and the air must be humid 
to-day." 

** Don't be provoking ! Will you come ?" 

"Don't teaze me, Richard!" His wife covered 
herself up ; and turned on her side as if for another 
nap. 

The Doctor muttered something between his teeth, 
and that prevented Oriana from sleeping. She 
caught his words, and sat up in bed, saying, 

" Oh, you wicked man I then you are sneering at 
me because I won't forget what is due to myself. 
I'll never call on that abandoned woman ! If you cut 
my head off for it, I won't call ! " 

" Just like all your sex ! Each of you as fragile 
as gossamer, and the bitterest censors on all who 
have gone wrong. But, take care, lest in railing 
against another, the recoil does not injure some one 
elsel" 

" Whom do you mean, sir?" 

" That I shall keep to myself." 

The Doctor looked round with an air of triumph, 
brushed his whiskers, and went down to breakfieust^ 
his egg beihg seasoned with the satisfiEu^tion of having 
punished Oriana for her ill-nature, though at the 
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expense of all harmony in "Tra&lgar Lodge** for 
that day. Before the ladies appeared he sauntered 
out, strolled on to St. Olaff's, and spent the day with 
the Apslys. 

Oriana, supported by her mother, maintained her 
resolution to shun the Hall ; and as the Doctor was 
also obstinate, he spent a good deal of his time in 
his museum, frankly telling his brother of the scene 
we have just narrated. 

" So you are henpecked," said the Squire. "I'd 
be d— d before I would allow my wife to have her 
own way." 

"You might manage one, John; but not if she 
were backed by her mother. If only one horse jibs, 
you may get him on after a time ; but when both 
will have their own way, hang it ! you must submit, 
or content yourself with protesting." 

Mrs. Maddocks heard nothing of this story. Never- 
theless, she was not surprised that her sister-in^aw 
did not notice her, though she did not the less sigh 
for a companion. She did get a spaniel which fol- 
lowed her everywhere, and in some measure filled the 
place of a Mend ; but at times her lonely life de- 
pressed her spirits so much that she would shut her- 
self up in her room and cry. Except at meals she 
rarely saw her husband, and after dinner he knew no 
companion but his wine. The Doctor's apartments 
were sacred, and as yet he had never invited her to 
enter them. 
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The little pocket-money she had brought home 
with her from the Continent was at length exhausted, 
and when she asked for more her husband asked what 
she wanted it for, saying to her that she had plenty 
of clothes, as she always should have, because, as 
mistress of Surdon Hall, she must dress well ; but if 
she wanted more he would not object, only he made 
it a rule to see every biU that was paid. 

" Oh, my dear, there are many little things I want 
which I should not like to trouble you about" 

" Never mind that," said the Squire ; " order them, 
and tell the shopkeeper to put them down and send 
the bill to me." 

" Then you won't give me any money ! " 

In answer to this appeal the Squire handed her a 
fiv^-shilling piece, and bade her take care of it, as 
silver was scarce, and change difScult to be had in 
the country. 

It was no use to pout, so Mrs. Maddocks put it in 
her purse. 

There was no piano in the house. Should she ask 
for one? At last she summoned up courage, and 
was surprised to hear her husband say that he would 
send to London for a good ona 

No lady could spend all day and every day in 
dressing herself, with no other object than to please 
the eye of one old red-faced gentleman; yet this 
was Mrs. Maddocks's sole occupation. The house- 
keeper managed all domestic matters. Her mistress 
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secretly stood in awe of her, and was afraid to criti- 
cise severely any of Mrs. Moore's doings. Therefore 
she wandered about the rooms like a stranger, mildly 
soggesting an alteration here, or a fresh disposition of 
the famiture there, but generally finding that there 
was some sound reason why everything should re* 
main as it was ; so except seeing that the dust was 
more carefdlly removed than formerly, she was con- 
tent for the present to remain passive. 

Out of doors, however, she succeeded better, and 
persuaded the Squire to let her have the services of 
a man and a boy, by whom the lawn was put in 
order ; the walk dug up, riddled, and laid down with 
fresh gravel Subsequently the apple-trees were 
pruned, and the whole of the garden rendered re- 
spectable. Before this was accomplished October 
was at an end ; and then another event to which she 
and her husband had been looking orward for some 
time was about to take place. 

The Squire declared if the child were a son he 
would make every living soul drunk upon the estate, 
and as many more who might choose to attend the 
festival. 

^ But suppose it's a girl " (and the young mother 
yearned for a female infant), '^ suppose it's a girl ? " 

'^ I won't hear of such a thing," said the Squire, 
growing angry at the thought ; '^ and I vow if it is, 
it shan't be reared in this house." 

<« Nonsense, my dear I " 
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" No, SO help me ! it shan't^" was the con- 
siderate reply. 

The Doctor was also likely to be favoured in the 
same way about the same time. Indeed the two 
ladies were running a race; and as the medical 
attendant of both he devoutly wished he was pos- 
sessed of ubiquity. 

On the twenty-ninth of November Mrs. Kichard 
Haddocks presented her husband with a little girl. 
His brother's wife had been ailing for some days, 
and daily became more poorly. On the evening of 
the thirtieth she also became a mother, and the wish 
of her heart Wias gratified in possessing a daughter; 
but the Squire was furious, and insisted it should be 
taken out of the house. 

" Don't be a brute," said the Doctor. 

The Squire swore and left the room, went down 
stairs, and began drinking brandy-and-water. Mean- 
while his wife became very ill — so ill that the Doctor 
hardly expected she would survive ; indeed life was 
only preserved by the administration of stimulants in 
large quantities — quantities sufficient to have intoxi- 
cated a hardened toper, but which had no effect upon 
her brain. 

For hours he dared not leave the patient*s bedside^ 
although he was yearning to be in attendance on his 
own wife and child ; but having left a boy with a 
pony ready saddled at the Lodge, to come to him in 
case of need, he did not permit himself to be unduly 
anxious. 
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While this scene was being enacted above stairs 
the Squire was drunk below, but his wife knew 
nothing of his absence. Towards morning the dan- 
gerous symptoms ceased^ when the Doctor began to 
think of going home ; but before leaving he paid the 
nurse a visit in the next roomj to ascertain how the 
infant was progressing, when he found that it refused 
all the food it had been offered, and was likely to 
sink from exhaustion. 

What was to be done ? His brother had no close 
carriage. The covered market cart will do, and he 
ordered it out immediately; and wrapping up the 
child in warm flannels, he took it in his arms. 

" Shall I come, sir ?" said the nurse. 

" No," said the Doctor, ** you good-for-nothing 
conceited brute ! You would have let it die rather 
than apply to me for assistance. Ill taJ^e it where it 
can be cared for." 

" The horse is in the cart, sir," said the servant. 

Carrying the infant as tenderly as if he were a 
woman, he got into the covered vehicle, shut the 
door, and ordered the boy to drive to the Lodge as if 
the d kicked him. 

His mother-in-law came to the door. 

" How 's Oriana ? " 

" Sleeping." 

" That 's welL I've brought her another child to 
nurse until I can get a suitable woman." 

" What ! " said Mrs. Murray. 
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The Doctor explained the nature of the case, and 
the infant was at once introduced to its aunt, and 
afterwards put to sleep beside its little cousin — ^Mrs. 
Murray axjting as nurse, having declared that no 
hireling should attend to her daughter, or have the 
care of her grandchild. 

The Doctor's wife did not awake again till ten 
o'clock, when both infants were brought to her. She 
was, however, feeling very languid, and scarcely 
looked at either of them ; but of course her mother 
had an immense deal to say of the beauty of the 
children. 

But by the evening a^ decent woman had been 
found to take care of the Squire's child ; so a room 
was given up to it until the Doctor could safely 
advise its restoration to the Hall and its mother's 
longing eyes. Some days elapsed before this was 
possible ; for fever supervened, and again the Squire 
was in danger of losing his wife ; but Providence had 
otherwise ordained, and Mrs. Maddocks's recovery 
soon became assured, and her infietnt also prospered. 

The Squire never entered the room^ contenting 
himself by sending messages through the servants. 
Except a feeling of mortification, Mrs. Maddocks did 
not heed his absence. She had now something to 
love — something that might love her in return ; and 
for the first time for more than two years she thanked 
God for his mercy. 

" I shall never forget your kindness, Doctor," said 
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jshe to her brother-in-law. " I don't mean to myself, 
but to my precious infant. But for you it must have 
died, and I should have been desolate. Next to you 
I am indebted to your wife ; and, cost what it may, I 
shall call and thank her in person as soon as I am 
able to get out. Will she* receive me. Doctor, do 
you think ? I cannot help being what I am. Would 
to fate I were other I But water won't run up hill, 
and we cannot roll back the thread of life one turn." 

" Eeceive you ! yes ; why shouldn't she, my dear? 
You only require to be known to be appreciated. 
You know I don't often pay compliments, but, by 
heavens ! I mean what I say." 

Then, turning the subject, he asked if her hus- 
band had been to see, her yet. On hearing her 
answer in the negative he swore sadly, and said that 
John was the most incomprehensible being on the 
face of the earth. Indeed he believed that wine and 
grog were telling on him : it was the only apology he 
could offer. '* But you kno^ John abominates sick 
chambers, and all the paraphernalia of an invalid's 
apartment: it reminds him of death — a subject he 
hates above all others. Poor fellow ! he is doing all 
he can to hasten his end. In five years he'll leave 
you a widow." 

It required some little diplomacy on the part of 
the Doctor to bring the sisters-in-law together ; and 
perhaps he would altogether have failed if he had not 
succeeded in enlisting the sympathy of his mother- 
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in-law by pointing out how nice it would be for the 
cousins to be intimate, and if the present diance was 
lost the breach might remain open for ever. 

Mrs. Murray appreciated the Doctor's attention in 
consulting her; and after raising sundry objections, 
so as to render her ultiifiate conviction the result of 
much consideration and earnest thought, she under- 
took to convert Oriana if a little time could be per- 
mitted. This condition was of course agreed to, and 
the Doctor was enabled to tell his sister-in-law that 
Oriana hoped to be strong enough next week to see 
her. 

Mrs. Maddocks received the intelligence with 
great pleasure, and looked forward to the day when 
she should really make the acquaintance of a lady 
— a lady by birth and position. As yet she herself 
had not come down stairs, but had converted a bed- 
room into a sort of day nursery, where she spent 
most of her time, wrapped in a blue silk dressing* 
gown and richly embroidered slippers, with her hair 
negligie — the very picture of a lovely convalescent. 

At last her husband came to see her and noticed 
the little girl, who he said should be called Mary. 

"Oh! not Mary," said the mother; "do choose 
some pretty name — Annette, for instance." 

" No ! " said the Squire. " None of your fine novel 
names for my chUd ; call her Martha or Mary, which- 
ever you please." 

Ultimately the latter was selected. 
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As arranged, the interview between the sisters-in- 
law took place, and both parted better pleased with 
each other than either anticipated. 

With two lady friends, an infant, two nursemaids, 
and a spaniel, Mrs. Maddocks had her time pretty 
well occupied, with an appearance of plenty to do as 
the cold season began. While we thus leave her 
under pleasanter circumstances than she could have 
expected, we, will look around and find out what the 
i^est of our friends have been doing since we left 
them. 
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CHAPTER VL 

After Mrs. Milkwort cleared out of Thomtree, she 
became the tenant of a small house in Shale End. 

" I'm a poor lone widow woman now, Mr. Jones/' 
said the good lady, " and have no heart to face the 
world. As long as poor Milkwort was alive I never 
cared for nobody ; for then I had always him to fall 
back upon ; but now I'm no better nor a pea without 
his stick, — stfmd up I cannot." 

The pastor suggested that she might take another 
farm — a dairy farm, as she had sufficient capital to 
stock a large one. No, indeed, she would do nothing 
of the sort ; she was tired of starving on other people's 
property, and none knew but those who had to do it, 
the slavery of managing a dairy. 

"Up at four or five every morning, foUowin' up 
the sarvint girls — and they idlin' away every blessid 
minit, if your eye is ofif 'em for a second. Half of 
'em, Mr. Jones, won't milk the cows clean, and they 
only pretends to strip their spens. Indeed I've 
knowed many a cow turned dry six weeks afore her 
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time ; and there's a loss in milk and butter I No ; 
I ses let younger people-r-and people of sperrit — keep 
fEirms. I'm no longer what I used to be ; and its no 
use kickin' agenst the prickles, Mr. Jones. I've 
drunk of the waters of Mary, and found them as 
bitter as gall. But," she continued, " I don't think 
it's right for any Christian to be altogether idle ; so I 
thinks I shaU go into business, in some quiet way, 
that I can see to it myseK and keep things together^ 
However, I don't mean to put all my little money 
into business; and I should like if you would give 
me your advice, Mr. Jones — for, as I said before, I'ni 
no longer able to fight agenst the world." 

The pastor suggested a safe mortgage at five per 
cent, on land, as a nice mode of investment, and 
offered to see a solicitor on the subject — an offer 
which the widow accepted. 

" But what sort of business do you think of going 
into ?" asked Jones. 

The widow said that a country shop would be 
likely to be a good speculation, as nothing of the 
kind existed in Shale End at present. Now a 
country shop, like a ship's medicine-chest, contains 
a little of every thing, and embraces the whole area 
of retafl dealing. Parr's life pills and gin-and- 
water, snuff, ploughshares, iron-nails, and Mather's 
chest-plaisters, wine, cheese, muslin, cloth, and cor- 
deroy, tracts, treacle, and tamarinds, in short every- 
thing that Arcadian civilization requires. 
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"Tm afraid/' said the counsellor, "that your 
great difficulty will be book-keepiBg, since writing 
and yourself are not on good terms." 

The widow said that *' she had not overlooked this 
obstacle, but by looking it in the face it had grown 
smaller ; in the first place, she would do as much 
for ready money as she could, and would only give 
credit to honest people ; and then she would keep a 
girl as could write, and make her read over all the 
persons' names who owed money every evening, to 
prevent her from forgetting any debtor's account; 
and," she added, in a subdued manner, '^ though she 
had had many trials, yet she must still be thankful 
for a good memory." ' 

Accordingly at Michaelmas, five months after her 
husband's death, she was installed behind the 
counter of a well-furnished shop, one side of which 
was devoted to hardware and grocery, the other to 
haberdashery ; and a back parlour served as a tap* 
room, where ales and spirits were consumed by her 
patrons. 

It was very well known in Arcady that Mrs. 
Milkwort was a woman of substance, and though no 
longer a girl, was still a personable woman of forty- 
eight; the combination of these qualities insured 
her a large amount of custom, especially from young 
jAexi with a tedent for gin and idleness. Like the 
bee she gathered honey from every flower, and even 
the weeds swelled her store. 
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She couldn't help the young men yisiting her 
shop of an evenmg, 'twas her business to be ciyil 
to everybody ; and people who only saw her demure 
look and occasional smile could hardly imagine that 
her reputation as a yirago was deserved 

It would have been cruel on the part of Mr. 
Jones to have deserted his old Mend in her new 
character ; therefore he called frequently, patronized 
her goods, and urged others to support the widow. 

But of all her visitors none were so highly 
favoured as the Pastor of Bethlehem. Others were 
civilly treated and ushered into the tap-room, where 
they paid for their entertainment; but he was in- 
vited to share the widow's cruse and barrel of meal 
in her sacred bower. 

Those were mightily refreshing seasons, when in 
the privacy of that little room temporal and eternal 
interests were harmoniously blended, and the widow 
was assured that she had a husband in heaven, and 
that ** godliness has the promise of the world that now 
is as well as that which is to come." *^ Indeed Mr. 
Jones was a comforting man ; some preachers were 
always talking about Divers and a needle's eye, but 
she (the widow) always lost the thread of such dis- 
courses — ^there were plenty of thorns in the world 
without being pricked by needles into the bargain. 
Besides, if nobody had any money, who would be 
able to relieve the poor? And .as soon as she was 
comfortably off she intended to put by a certain sum 
annually for charitable purposes." 
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Whether godliness or shrewdness was rewarded in 
the case of Mrs. Milkwort it is not for us to say ; 
that she prospered was apparent to every one, since 
her shop was never without customers. Making 
money had a happy influence on her spirit, and, 
instead of sinking under a load of care, the widow 
appeared to grow younger every moment ; and as her 
charms.increased the number of her admirers multi- 
plied. She confessed to Mr. Jones she might already 
have changed her name more than once, although 
poor Milkwort was only dead a year. 

Whenever she alluded to him she wiped her eyes ; 
^' Poor fellow ! he wasn't so old neither ; and a man 
as was doin' well in the world — and a quiet man, 
too. 'Twas very hard upon him." But then she 
was resigned now; but whenever she looked back 
she "couldn't a-bear to think of him dyin' of a 
mulderin' decay, just when the best harvest as ever 
he had had was finished thrashin' out; for, as you 
can mind, Mr. Jones, he always kept one rick o' 
barley late, and made it over again to kill the mice, 
and thrashed it out in the summer when nice sweet 
com fetches a good price." 

One Sunday morning in May Mrs. Milkwort was 
disturbed by an early visitor. Her shop-assistant, 
who shared her bed, was ordered to get up and 
admit the early customer, who had probably called 
for a toothful of gin. 

The girl obeyed orders, but was rather taken by 
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surprise when opening the door she confronted the 
Exciseman. 

"Good morning, Mary Anne," said the official^ 
" where's the missis ? " 

" In bed, sir." 

" That will do then ; go up stairs, and 111 follow 
you." 

The girl retreated in alarm, but the Exciseman 
was equally rapid in his movements ; and before she 
could fasten the bedroom door he placed his foot at 
the comer of the doorway, and foiled her intention. 

The widow screamed " Murder ! " But the heartless 
minion of the law allowed the screams to subside 
ydthout saying a word, and availed himself of the 
first pause to shout out, " It's no use making a fuss, 
Mrs. Milkwort, I am going to search your bedroom; 
so get up, and throw some clothes over your shoulders 
as soon as possible." 

The only answer he received was a renewal of her 
shrieks ; and now Mary Anne joined in the chorus ; 
so all Shale End would ere long be awakened by the 
hubbub. 

The Exciseman losing patience, pushed into the 
room, undaunted by Mrs. Milkwort's expression of 
mingled hatred, wrath, and fear, that might have 
shaken the nerves of a more timid man. 

" I shan't move from here, mum, 'till you get out 
of bed. I am here in consequence of a sworn infer- 
mation^ that you have concealed in this room a 
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quantity of French brandy and unmanufactured 
tobacco. My duty compels me to act on this infor- 
mation, and perform it I must and will." 

" It's a lie ! " said the widow. . " I declare to , 

it's a lie," she reiterated, " a black, cowardly, filthy 
lie ; and I'm not agoin' for to have men an my room, 
takin away my character before my neighbours, all 
because some devil has took a fitlse oath. Get out, 
Mr. Lechmere, I say, get out Mary Anne, throw the 
basin of water over the blackguard's head. I'll teach 
him to come into honest women's rooms with his in- 
formations. D'ye hear me ? Get out, sir, this instant !" 

** Don't be a fool, mum/' said the Exciseman, " if 
you haven't got the goods " 

'* Won't the man believe me, Mary Anne ? won't 
ke believe a poor helpless widow, who can no more 
stand by herself in this cruel world than a pea with- 
out a stalk — a stick I means to say, a stick ? I'll take 
a Bible oath there's nothing of the kind in this 
house. Now, do you go away, there's a good man ; 
don't you turn oppressor of the fatherless and the 
widow. I warns you as a friend, — don't you, now I 
Do you go away, Mr. Lechmere : go away 'tiU Pm 
dressed, man ; I can't get up before you." 

Expostulation, vituperation, and entreaty, were 
alike vain ; the Exciseman wouldn't move. 

" Oh, Mary Anne, Mary Anne I " said the widow, as 
she sobbed like a child, ^' what shall I do ? what shall 
I do? Oh, go and call some one to take him away." 
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Then as the girl made a feint to go, she screamed 
out, " Don't leave me, don't leave me, all alone with 
that man. Oh, Mary Anne, what shall I do ? Don't 
leave me*! Don't leeeeave meeee. What? don't 
you believe me, Mr. Lechmere? if my word isn't 
enough, swear me on the Bible." 

'^ It's not my business, mum, to believe or disbe* 
lieve you. I'm come to search this room, and if I 
stop here till to-morrow morning, I shan't leave 
until I'm able to state you have been libelled mum, 
or else that you have been smuggling." 

Seeing farther parley was m^availing, she flung a 
shawl over her shoulders and rushed into another 
room. 

** Now, Mary Anne, help me to move this bed I " 
but Mary Anne refused to stir hand or foot to aid the 
unholy cause of public revenue against private in- 
terests ; so she followed her mistress and left the 
^xcisetnan to carry out his diabolical purposes. 

Mr. Lechmere possessed the strength of an ass (a 
piore fitting simile for a man's unusual strength, than 
that of a horse) ; but it was severely tested before 
he was able to displace the old four-poster in which 
the widow and Mary Anne resided after the pr^ 
mises were cleared at night. The foat was accom- 
plished at length; the doot which Mr. Lechmere 
expected to find behind the bed was not there; 
neither was the plastering of the walls broken in 
any place. 
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" My informant is wrong," thought the Exciseman ; ' 
" but let me see what the floor is like." A cursory- 
examination disclosed the fact that two of the boards 
were loose. Inserting his knife in a joint he raised 
a plank ; but all was darkness beneath. It did not. 
require many minutes to get a lighted candle, which 
showed that the hole he had uncovered led into a 
little passage, where he could creep on his hands 
and knees; the end of it was closed by a bolted 
shutter, which he unfastened, aiid thus gained admis- 
sion to a dark closet about eight feet long by four 
wide, wherein were several brandy kegs full of 
cognac, and five large bundles of tobacco-stalks. 

Eetuming to the room he replaced the boards, 
sealed them, and took the farther precaution of 
locking up the room and putting the key in his 
pocket. In less than an hour the contraband goods 
were all in Mr. Lechmere's possession. 

Poor Mrs. Milkwort had made a bad speculation ; 
but she was more affected by the treachery of which 
she had b^en the victim, than at the prospect of a 
heavy fine ; the latter would be finished when paid 
for ; but the former would render future speculations 
in foreign merchandize very hazardous, if not alto* 
gether impossible. 

The widow's case excited universal sympathy ; she 
had been in business a very short time, and before 
she was fairly initiated into the mysteries of trade 
she must become a heavy loser. Mr. Jones of course 
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comforted her, and suggested that for the future, as 
she was a lone and unprotected woman, she had 
better omit all dealings with sea-rovers. In those 
days it was no uncommon thing for the necessaries of 
life, produced in foreign countries, to find their way 
direct to the Arcadian consumer without the contam- 
inating intervention of the Custoija-house oflBcer. 

In due time the Board of Inland Bevenue com- 
menced the prosecution, and the unhappy widow was 
suxamoned to appear before a bench of magistrates to 
answer to the charge of possessing smuggled goods. 

The case was to be heard at a town some sixteen 
miles from Shale End, and Mrs. Milkwort having 
secured the escort and advocacy of her pastor, started 
before daybreak in a tax-cart to the scene of her 
humiliation. •;. 

The Supervisor of the district stated the case for 
the Grown, and was about to call Mr. Lechmere as 
a witness, when Mr. Jones rose and addressed their 
worships, stating that, Mra Milkwort did not con- 
trovert the officer's statement in any particular, but 
that she hoped their worships would permit him to 
say a few words in her behalf. Permission being 
granted, Mr. Jones wiped his forehead, looked for 
inspiration into his hat, and commenced, 

"My Christian brethren — ^I beg your pardon, I 
meant to say, May it please your worships. The 
task which I have undertaken to-day is one to which 
I am wholly unaccustomed ; and if I felt that able 
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advocacy would promote my friend's interest better 
than plain speaking, I would not have opened my 
mouth on this occasion ; but being convinced that a 
simple narrative would be more acceptable to you 
than an ornate speech, I on being asked at once 
consented to address you on behalf of my friend. 

".Mrs. Milkwort, your worships, is a widow, a 
poor lone— friendless, I might ahnost say— widow, 
struggling by honest industry to make a decent 
living by the employment of her small capital in 
trade. It is little more than a year ago that she 
was deprived of the comfort of a tender, loving, and 
affectionate husband ; but while many women would 
have sunk under the blow, and become pensioners 
on the bounty of their relations, she resolved to be 
independent of any and every member of her family, 
and entered into trade." 

Among the magistrates was the Bev. J. Bedmayne, 
whom the reader may r^nember to have seen at the 
agricultural meeting. A bull is said to be enraged 
by the sight of a red rag ; the white tie of a dissent- 
ing minister acted as a still more powerful irritant 
on the mind of this reverend gentleman, who now 
interrupted Mr. Jones, saying — 

'^ The question before the bench is not the history 
of Mrs. Milkwort, but whether she was in possession 
of the smuggled goods, and as you have admittedL the 
fact " ' 

** I think my reverend brother," — ^b^an the 
preacher. 
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^* There is no brotherhood between us, sir, light 
and darkness have nothing in common/' said the 
parson. 

^^ As it's always manners to put one's self last/* 
said Jones, ^' I'm obUged for the compliment.'* 

The other magistrates interfered, and said, ''we 
can't allow this; you must speak to the pointy. Mr. 
Jones, or not at all" 

Jones bowed. " I beg your worships' pardon ; but 
I was about to show you how this poor widow had 
miade up her mind to work for her living ; but since 
you wish me to pass this part of her story over in 
silence, I won't trespass on your good nature. I 
won't tell you how she might have been dependent 
on her family. I won't tell you how she refused to 
eat the bread of idleness. I won*t tell you how, when 
her wounds were yet green, and when many another 
woman would have sought retirement for the gratifi- 
cation of selfish grief, she resolved, that though her 
crust might be watered with the tears, the bitter 
agonizing tears, of lonely widowhood, she wou]d ne- 
vertheless " 

" Mr. Jones," said his reverend enemy, ** we can- 
not have this twaddle; we have other cases to 
decide. You say you won't tell us ; and yet you are 
forcing the whole narrative down our throats in the 
sam^ manner that you give a horse a ball." 

The preacher said, ** I hope your worships will not 
permit any personal feeling on the part of Mr. Bed- 
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mayne to interfere with my pleading for the widow. 
You all know that a widow has a claim on the kindly 
feelings of every man, and to those feelings I would 
appeal. This poor woman has doubtless committed 
a great mistake in rendering herself amenable to 
the excise laws; but, as it is^well known that nine- 
tenths of the gentry of the county would have yielded 
to the same temptation that she succumbed to, I 
trust you will mercifully consider her case. Doubt- 
less, had she possessed the strong sense and sound 
judgment of her late lamented husband, she would 
have avoided this pitfall; doubtless, had she his 
advice to rely on, she would have shunned this folly ; 
but in an unguarded moment, she yielded to the 
pressing entreaties of the original owners of the 
goods, and took them in, in the first place simply 
with the intention of storing them for a few days. 
The persons who came to her stated that the coast- 
guard were on their track, that they had no other 
place where they might hope to secrete the stuff, 
that no one would suspect her of purchasing it ; and 
so, not from a desire to make money in the first 
place, but to oblige two poor men in distress, she 
took in the brandy and tobacco, and some days 
afterwards she was unhappily induced to purchase 
them. But this is not all, your worships. She has 
good reason to believe that these same men, having 
first found a purchaser in her, afterwards turned in- 
formers, so that she is the victim of good nature, and 
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infernal treachery. Bear in mind^ your worships, I 
implore you, that the strongest woman, when an 
appeal U made to her heart is weaker than the 
weakest man. Bear in mind, I beg of you, that my 
poor friend has still to strive for her liying. Ee- 
member, I entreat you, that she has sold no portion 
of these goods, all of which are now forfeit; and 
therefore already she has suffered a severe loss. If 
then, in addition to this misfortune, you inflict a 
heavy fine, you will crush her to the dust — crush one 
who, in virtue of her sex, has a claim on your mercy ; 
who, by reason of her unprotected lonely state of 
widowhood, is entitled to your wannest sympathy 
and consideration. On you her future depends. Poor 
she must be — ^that she will contend against, if you in 
your mercy will not reduce her to beggary." 

Overcome by his feelings, Mr. Jones resumed his 
seat, wiped his brow, looked unutterable sympathy on 
his client, whose loud sobs echoed through the room. 

The Supervisor here got up and said, " Your wor- , 
ships, we have heard a good deal of Mrs. Milkwort's 
poverty, will you permit me to ask Mr. Jones a few 
questions ? " 

The bench nodded (we trust not in sleep). 

" Mr. Jones," said the Supervisor ; " I believe you 
are pretty conversant with Mrs. Milkwort's affairs." 

" I have been occasionally consulted by her." 

"Are you aware whether she has any property, 
independent of her shop ? " 
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'' I cannot pretend to answer that question." 
" But can you assert positively that you are unable 
to answer my question?" 

^' I don't see what it has to do with the point at 



issue." 



. '* Never mind, Mr. Jones. But will you be kind 
enough to tell their worships if Mrs. Milkwort has 
more tiian fifteen hundred pounds at mortgage ? " 

Jones looked up at the ceiling, and held his 
tongue. 

^ Will you answer my question, Mr. Jones ? " 

*' I put it to their worships if I am obliged to dis- 
dose my friend's pecuniary afiEairs." 

A bland smile curled the pale lips of Mr. Bed- 
mayne, who said : — 

*^ Since you ask us the question, we may as well 
tell you that we don't require your answer ; because, 
if you could deny the statement, you would not hesi- 
tate to do so." 

** Remember, sir," said Jones, ^' I am pleading the 
cause of the widow." 

^' I remember it," rejoined the parson; ^'and she 
has to thank you for making our duty exceedingly 
plain, and not half so disagreeable as it might have 
been." 

After a brief consultation, the magistrates decided 
that tibe amount of the fine should be one hundred 
pounds, subject to an appeal to the Board of Inland 
Revenue. 
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Mrs. Milkwort, weeping violently, left the court on 
the arm of her friend. 

Going home that evening in the starlight, while 
the pony dragged them slowly up a steep hill, Mr. 
Jones said in a low voice, " I'm sure your poor back 
must be near breaking." 

The widow sighed. 

'^ I thought so," said her friend^ putting his arm 
round her waist. 

The next sigh was one of relief I 

^' You oughtn't to go alone through the world, my 
dear," said Jones ; *' you ought always to have some 
one to lean upon ; some one to %ht your battles ; 
some one to help you over the rough and slippery 
places in the path of life ; one who has got a strong 
will, a clear head, and a tender heart." 

" You're speaking the truth, Mr. Jones ; for I have 
a battle to fight, and my enemies is plentiful as but- 
tercups in June." 

" Ah, my dear," said the preacher, " you musn't 
think this way ; for when you talk of enemies, in 
your heart you are feeling ill-wiU, and hatred, and 
all uncharitableness." 

"No, no, Mr. Jones; I haven't attended your 
ministry so long as not to know better than to encou- 
rage revengeful feelings. No, no; there'is nothing 
of that kind in me. I looks for comfort elsewhere, 
and finds it in the blessed words — ^* Vengeance is 
mine ; I will repay, said the Lord.* " 
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" Ah, well, my dear," said Jones ; ** don't let your 
trouble weigh upon you, lean upon me, and I will be 
as a walkingHStick in your hand." 

" Ah, Mr. Jones, you says this now." 

*' And I'll say it always ! " 

" No ! no ! perhaps not to-morrow even ! *' 

" Yes, to-morrow ; and all my life, if you will only 
take me for better for worse." 

The widow here leaned so heavily on her lover 
that he nearly fell off the seat; but the preacher 
manfully sustained the load, well knowing that her 
silence was consent. 

Before the month was out he called her wife. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

It was on the occasion of the christening that Mr. 
Apsly first made the acquaintance of Mrs. Mad* 
docks. The ceremony was performed at the Hall, 
partly in consequence of the coldness of a February 
frost, and partly because the Squire evinced an in* 
creasing dislike to the church* 

. The Doctor and his wife were sponsors. The font 
was a china basin in the drawing-room, and the chris- 
tening breakfast was a less sumptuous entertainment 
than the lady of the house designed. However, 
there was an abundance of good things ; and, though 
the Squire refused to give champagne, the port and 
eherry were excellent. 

Mr. Apsly was quite taken by surprise at the 
young mother's beauty and good breeding. If her 
history had not been well known to him, he would 
have treated the story as a myth. 

As he rode to the house he was planning suitable 
speeches, so as not to embarrass Mrs Maddocks ; but 
after he was introduced, he felt that the tables were 
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turned upon himself; smce, if there was any embar- 
rassment^ it was on the part of the Beetor. 

When he returned that evening and narrated the 
circumstances of his visit to Mrs. Apsly, that lady did 
not quite approve of the enthusiastic language in 
which he described the appearance of Mrs. Mad- 
docks. 

^* There are spme women, my dear/' said the 
Hector, *' who command admiration from all men, but 
they are admired as statues or pictures are admired** 
that is, as types or models of ideal beauty — ^which 
charm but never fascinate you; there are others 
again who to equal loveliness superadd a power o 
bewitching all who approach them, so that men 
cluster round them as steel filings to a magnet." 

^* Will you take tea, my dear ? " said Mrs. Apsly. 

"^Em— ah— 'em — " said the Sector. "If you 
please." 

The footman had just set down the um. 

" I think wd may expect a thaw to-morrow," said 

the lady. 

The Beetor looked vacantly into the fire, and 
stirred his tea for five minutes without ceasing, much 
to Mrs. Apsly's satisfaction, who was quietly watching 
her lord. 

Tea finished, "Wlien you are ready, my dear, 
we will ring for prayers," said the lady. 

Mr. Apsly grunted. 

" Did you speak, dear ? " 
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*• Ring, if you please, my love." 



Winter passed awa/ at length ; and although rain 
came with the south wind in the spring, Mrs. Mad- 
docks found it rery refreshing to open the windows 
to the soft air that sighed in the elm-trees. 

For hours together she would stand in the window 
rocking her child, watching the rooks gathering 
sticks for their nests, and remarking day by day how 
the sides of Fort Mendip grew greener as the larch 
was bursting into leaf. Then as she rocked the 
infant in her arms, she used to reckon how many 
years must pass before Mary would be a companion 
to her ; for still she was alone in the world. Oriana 
and Mrs. Murray were civil but cold ; so cold, that 
when they entered the room it seemed as if a fog 
pervaded the atmosphere. Her husband was out all 
day, and at his wine all the evening. Her infant, 
her nurse, and the piano were her sole companions, 
except in the evening, when she read. She never 
went into the village, or to church, or beyond the 
beech wood at the back, and the broobin the front of 
the house ; as yet the weather was too cold to ramble, 
when the spring should open, she promised herself to 
cross the brown moor in front of her, and scale Fort 
Mendip beyond. She gazed so long at the old rock, 
she watched so earnestly the shadows flitting over it 
and the clouds coming down upon it, and the sun 
gilding it^ that its aspect grew upon her like the face 
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of an old friend. She found a telescope one day in 
the study, and with it she used to range the sides of 
the crag; and look down into its rayines, and trace 
after rain the courses where the little streamlets and 
tiny waterfalls tumbled down into the valley. By 
degrees she began to invest it with a garb of romance^ 
and pictured it to herself as the barrier of some 
brighter land that lay beyond it, and itself abound- 
ing in grottoes and quiet, deep, glossy pools, used as 
mirrors by the Dryads, which, until the oak-leaves 
fell in them, were unbroken by ripple or wavelet all 
the year. 

Besides companionship, she lacked another neces- 
sary — " money." 

The Squire insisted on her dressing handsomely, — 
she had as many servants as she wished for ; the table 
was abundantly supplied, but money was withheld. 

If she asked for any, the Squire always answered 
by demanding what she wanted, and generally pur- 
chased for her the things she named. If, however, 
she said, ** Oh, nothing particular ; I only want some 
pocket-money,-" it always irritated him, and caused 
him to exclaim, *' What the do you want ? " 

" Oh, I don't want to trouble you for everything ; 
there are many little odds and ends women wish to 
purchase for themselves." 

" Then send and order them ! " would be the final 
answer of her lord. 

She might, by many artifices, have gained her end, 
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but she was too proud to stoop to any meanness; 
moreover, if she desired to engage in any underhand 
strategy, she must needs have accomplices ; and, for 
the world, she would not have the servants know that 
her purse was necessarily empty, without the pros* 
pect of her being able to fill it. 

One day as she was standing in the diuwing-room 
window a flock of ewes and lambs were bein7driven 
past, and shortly after the Squire came in to lun- 
cheon. 

After he had taken his soup and a couple of 
glasses of sherry^ she got up, and going behind his 
chair, leaned over his shoulder, and kissed him. 

** What's up, now ? " said her husband, in a plea- 
sant tone, yet conscious that some demand was about 
to be made. 

** What pretty sheep those are of yours, especially 
those with black faces I " 

" Yes, those are pure Downs. But I prefer the 
Leicesters." 

♦< That's all right, then," said his wife. " Do you 
know what I'm going to do ? " 

"No." 

** I'm going to turn farmer I " 

^' Where's your farm ? " 

^' I am going to take the homeward-lawn meadow 
from John Haddocks^ Esq., at two pounds an acre, 
and he doesn't make thirty shillings on it now." 

" And who's going to stock it ? " 
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" My landlord) Tm soze*' 

^' But suppose he won't' 

*^ Oh, but he sever refuses me anything." 

'^And what stock is he going to proride you 
with?" 

^^ All the Down ewes and their lambs." 

^ And you'll pay two pound an acre for the field?" 

"Iwill!" 

** But suppose you can't make the rent ? " 

^^ You must distrain upon the stock." 

The Squire roared out laughing. It was such a 
good joka His wife knew if he laughed she might 
press her point, so she said, ^^Wait a minute, my 
dear, while I put on my bonnet ; then I will go and 
pick out my sheep at once, butv mind you, the rent 
shall only conmience at Lady-day." 

The Squire drank another glass of wine^ put on his 
hat, and accompanied by his wife, followed the shop* 
herd and his flock. They found him and Kizon dis- 
tributing turnips to his charge in front of a krge 
fieldnshed. So the sheep were immediately driren 
in, and Mrs. Maddocks selected her lot, which proved 
to be fifteen ewes, possessing twenty-seven healthy 
lambs. 

" Oh, you rogue ! " said the Squire, as they were 
driven off to the lawn-field ; '^ you have done me. 
The Missis has got the pick of the flock, hasn't she, 
Nixon?" 

'^ I thinks she has, yer honner." 
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Again the Squire laughed heartily, and went with 
his wife to see that the fences were secure, and a 
temporary fold made for her new property* 

Mrs. Haddocks was put in capital spirits by her 
success in this transaction ; and now could look forward 
to possessing a few pounds without asking the Squire 
for cash. 

It happened the next day that she walked down 
the avenue, and stopped at the ruin of the old lodge. 
^' I should like to have it rebuilt/' ^e thought, ^ and 
to haye the flower-garden around it restored. And, 
oh I these laurels — why didn't I have them laid down 
last autumn ; but they shan't be forgotten another 
year." 

She entered the ruin ; and through the aperture^ 
once filled by a window, she looked out on the high 
road. She had been immured so long within the 
precincts of the Bidl, that the outer world had 
ahnost become unknown to her; and, seeing none 
but the accustomed figures every day, a poor woman 
coming up the hiU was a novelty ; so she stopped to 
watch her. As she approached, the form and gait 
both appeared familiar, to her. Yes! it was her 
mother. She remained perfectly still. Betty's step 
was less brisk than usual, and her form more bent. 
As she arrived opposite the great gates, inhospitably 
closed, she stopped and sighed. Her daughter saw 
her face ; its wrinkles seemed deeper, and her com- 
plexion was yellow as a kite's claw. Betty did xiot 
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perceive her, and passed on, when she was startled 
by the word " Mother I " spoken in a low voice : she 
looked round. 

^ Here I am," said her daughter, pushing aside the 
ivy that partly concealed her. 

^^ My heart ! *' exclaimed the widow, as she caught 
sight of her daughter; and, forgetting the tie of 
relationship in the presence of the Squire's Mofe, she 
instinctively curtsied to Mrs. Maddocks. 

" Don't curtsey to me, mother. How are you ? '* 

The white hand and the homy palm were for a 
moment clasped. 

^' The Lord be praised I " exclaimed Betty, as she 
surveyed her daughter — " you are a lady I But," she 
continued, ^^ I wish you could have come and sin us 
now and then ; and we should a been glad o' some o' 
the falls from the kitchen." 

" I told you, mother, before I married I would not 
forget you when I had it in my power. You know 
you had every sixpence of the money somebody gave 
me ; and, though the Squire is very good, he never 
gives me a shilling ; but I shall have some shortly, 
and then I won't forget you. You haven't told me 
how they are all at home." 

A circumstantial account of the sayings and 
doings of her brothers and sisters was immediately 
supplied. 

t Then another question trembled on her lips ; but 
she knew not how to frame it. At last she mur- 
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mnred — "And the little one, mother — how is 
she?" 

Betty's jaw fell; and, raising the comer of her 
apron, she thrust it in her eye. 

Mrs. Maddocks understood the pantomime. 

"Is the child ill? Why didn't you tell me? 
Mother, mother I I'll come with you now I " 

Betty's face grew still longer, ^ she resigned 
herself to total darkness, by blocking up another 
eye. 

" Speak, mother ! What is the matter ? '* 

*' You must go to the churchyard, Sally, honey. I 
ax your pardon, Mrs. Maddocks — ^I mean — to find the 
poor Uttle thing." 

Pale and tearless the unhappy woman leaned 
against the window-sill for support. 

" And you never told me she was ill ? " she said, 
at last. 

** 'Twas too sudden, my dear." 

"Good-bye, mother," she said. "I'll remember 
you the moment I can call a sovereign my own." 

With unsteady feet she staggered out of the ruin, 
and slowly retraced her steps to the HalL As soon 
as she reached her own room, tears came to her 
relief. 

Hers was that bitter grief which must be devoured 
alone. Moreover, she had the consciousness of feeling 
that she had not done her duty thoroughly. She 
had given all the hush-money to her mother ; but, 
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now that she had become accustomed to the luzn-* 
ries of the rich^ she could understand the privations 
of the poor; and a voice told her that skill and care 
might have saved the child's life. 

Some one, perchance, might say 'twas better dead. 
Tes; but, being dead, the mother would recall it^ 
even though it might never be taught to love her, 
and would ever be a memorial of the deepest misery 
a woman can know. 

If all she thought during the space of the remainder 
of that day could be written down^ it would fill a 
volume ;. yet it would be a book with a black mar- 
ginal border— not a ray of light in a single page. 

" Oh, my child ! that I had never left; you — never 
delegated to another the task that was mine ! " 

When days and weeks passed, and the pain of 
the wound was easier, she remembered tbat^ bad the 
child lived, it would have placed her in a very diflS- 
cult position ; for, now that education had revealed 
to her the meaning of the code of honour, she could 
hardly have acted fairly by her first-born, And main- 
tained her promise to its father. 

Death had solved the difficulty. The veil should 
remain drawn. His secret should be kept inviolate. 
Her future must not, could not, rest upon the past 
Whatever it might be, it must date from her mar- 
riage. * 

Mrs. Maddocks would have been spared all these 
reflections had her mother not deceived her. 
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More than twenty pounds had been left in Betty's 
hands by her daughter on the day of her marriage — 
a sum which is considered in Arcady sufficient to 
provide for the rearing and education of any young 
peasant. But, receiving no further remittances from 
the Hall, as she expected, she assumed none were 
intended to be sent ; and, therefore, after a consider- 
able struggle with her better nature, she consigned 
the child to the care of the parish authorities ; but, 
fearing to acquaint Mrs. Maddocks with the fact, she 
deceived her into the belief of its death. 

^ I didn't say she was dead — ^no, 'pon oath, I didnt," 
was Betty's consolatory reflection, as she trudged 
home. '^ And if she sends me money, why, in ooorse, 
rU have the little thing home, and let her find it all 
out by-and-by. If she does kick up a row, 'twon't 
last long. Sally's not a bad girl after alL La, bless 
me ! why can't I call her Mrs. Maddocks ?" 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The ensuing four years of Mrs. Maddocks's life were 
almost unmarked by incident. The routine at the 
Hall was maintained with the same undeviating 
regularity as the seasons. Spring, summer, autumn, 
winter had their analogies in breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, and supper. No son or other child gladdened 
the Squire's heart; but little Mary had become a 
great favourite. Unlike her mother, the child was 
an exquisite blonde. Her eyes were of the deepest 
and purest blue ; her hair, in thick masses of golden 
curls, fell over her shoulders ; while her laugh was 
the clearest and merriest that ever child possessed. 

The old Squire doated on her, notwithstanding his 
little daughter often turned away her head and 
refused to kiss her father when saying good-night, 
because, she said, she could not bear the smell of 
wine. But, at other times, she used to crawl upon 
his knees, rub up his scanty locks, and laughingly 
wonder "why papa's nose was so red — mamma's 
wasn't ;" and then kiss his forehead, and jump down, 
saying, " it was a very nice papa, all the same." 
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Her little eousin was her constant playmate. 
Agnes was smaller and slighter ; yet, as in infancy, 
strikingly like in person ; but in temperament 
the difference was very great. Mary was bright, 
sparkling, buoyant as a fairy, and tenderness itself. 
Agnes was quiet, gentle, remarkably grave for a 
child, prone to listlessness* reserved, but undemon- 
stratively affectionate. When she was some months 
old, her grandmother had detected that she was 
tongue-tied. A slight operation was perfectly suc- 
cessful ; but she learnt to speak with apparent diflS- 
culty, and was much more backward than her cousin, 
whose fluency was remarkable for her age. 

These little fairies made the old HaU ring with 
their games, and brightened with their presence 
every room in the house. Some people affect to dis- 
like children ; but contrast the houses where they are 
and where they are not. 

There, in the latter, is the wife's half-contented 
look and unsatisfied longing, never completely con- 
cealed. The most painful order pervades the 
mats, the coverlets, and carpets ; the servants move 
stealthily, the clocks tick with redoubled vigour, 
and ever and anon a solemn stillness fills the house, 
so that a scream would be a pleasant sound. 

In the former, exuberant childhood, replete with 
joys, just rendered poignant by trivial sorrows, sheds 
its sunshine everywhere. The hats and caps, the 
hoops and balls, the dolls and rocking-horses, all tell 
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of happiness ^ but more especially do the guardian 
angels of the young bring a blessing with them, and 
make their presence felt in the spiritual melody 
which mingles with and tones down the harsher 
sounds of human life. 

But the time was drawing near when the owner of 
Surdon Hall must prepare to leave it. 

For some time past the daily bottle of wine had 
been supplemented by more than one glass of brandy- 
and-water ; and excessive drinking had told its tale 
on its victim. The Doctor had often pointed out the 
consequences^ but in vain. Now, it was too late to 
stop; without stimulants his brother would have 
sunk immediately ; but, as he suffered no pain, he 
would not believe himself to be in danger. 

One night, as he was going to bed, he fell; and, 
when the servant picked him up, his face was drawn 
a little on one side. 

The Doctor was sent for, and in a few days the 
patient was much better; but this first sJke of 
paralysis convinced him of his mortality. 

Then it was that apprehensions for the future 
made themselves apparent in his conversation. The 
Doctor only laughed at him, and told him they were 
the fancies of a sick man, and hoped he wasn't be- 
coming superstitious; but even if he wished, he 
couldn't expect to become a saint now. 

As the Squire regained strength, and was once 
more able to walk out, though with the assistance of 
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a stick, he tLought less of such painfal subjects, and 
talked of going to the Isle of Wight for the winter, 
unless the woodcock shooting should prove unus- 
ually good. His wife almost belieyed him, and b^an 
to look forward to a pleasant break in the monotony 
of her existence ; for the Hall life had grown fear- 
fully dreary and distasteful ; but in a few weeks a 
second seizure reminded the Squire that the term of 
his lease was evidently coming to a close. 

Once more some misty reb'gious notions floated 
over his brain ; but, instead of speaking to his 
brother on the subject, he turned to his wife* for 
counsel. She offered to read the Bible and the 
Church prayers to him ; but he said that would in- 
volve the trouble of learning the whole scheme, and 
he didn't care to toil through the accidence of reli- 
gion, he only wanted some one to tell him the results 
briefly. 

Should Mr. Apsly be sent for ? 

" No ; " he'd « see Apsly first." He didn't 

think he was any better than himself. He, Apsly, 
only took tithes because he had no rents; doubt- 
less, he was a gentlemanly man, but he wanted to 
Bee aome one who had a character for religion. 
Other clergymen were named ; but he had an objec- 
tion to all of them. One had cut him because he 
didn't approve of his conduct ten years ago, and 
never came to see him when he married and com- 
menced a new life. Another had had a dispute with 
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him about the shooting over a certain farm. A' 
third always opposed him in politics. A fourth 
always preached about hell, and he knew he should 
only get pepper from him. And, in short> all the 
Episcopalian priesthood, on one pretence or another, 
were rejected. The lukewarm, the zealous, and the 
worldly, were alike included in his index expv/r- 
gatariua. 

Mrs. Maddocks did not know what to suggest At 
last her husband solved the difficulty by saying if he 
didn't get better he'd send for Jones ; perhaps he 
might do him some good. 

** Never ! " said his wife. 

This little bit of opposition settled the question, 
and the invalid at once announced his positive inten- 
tion of sending for the preacher. 

This conversation took place on a Saturday even- 
ing. The next morning the Squire was better and 
more cheerful ; but as the day drew to its close he 
became very poorly, and sent off a special messenger 
with a note, written at his dictation by his wife, to 
summon the minister to his bedside. 

Jpnes was about ascending the stairs of his pulpit 
when the letter was put into his hands. With 
mingled feelings of surprise and pleasure he opened 
the missive, and mounting the rostrum he addressed 
the congregation. He said, ''According to some 
the days of miracles are past ; but nothing short of 
the special interposition of Providence could have 
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•brought about the circumstance he had to communi- 
cate." The people stared with open mouths as if 
they expected to hear that the French had occupied 
Shale End. The pastor went on to inform them 
that poor Mr. Maddocks of the Hall was lying at 
death's door, and that he could find no peace for his 
soul unless Mr. Jones came to him without delay ; 
therefore, as a minister of the gospel, he felt bound 
to obey the summons, lest he should be too late in 
bringing this penitent into the true fold. Under 
the circumstances he would dispense with the sermon, 
and dismiss them with a brief prayer for the convert 
sion of the sick man, in which he trusted they would 
all unite. 

Doubtless many a simple rustic among that con- 
gregation put forth a. fervent petition for the salva- 
tion of Dives. 

It rained in torrents as Mr. Jones set out for the 
Hall. None but so great a sinner would have 
tempted him so far ; but the reputation of converting 
the chief landowner in the district, and a noted blas- 
phemer, was a triumph which would raise him to the 
pinnacle of greatness among his people ; besides, it 
was a novelty to have access to the ear of a great 
man in his last hours. What good thing might not 
come of it ! 

While the minister was imagining the scene he 
should have to go through, and anticipating in fancy 
the confessions he was about to hear, the patient had 
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rallied; and, as *soon as Jones's arriyal was an- 
nounced, he declined to see him, but ordered the 
butler to take him a glass of hot brandy-and-water, 
and request him to call on the morrow. 

Mr. Jones refused the grog so cavalierly offered, 
but promised to repeat his visit. Accordingly next 
day he was admitted to the presence of the invalids 
whose strength seemed rapidly failing. 

Eespect for the sacredness of those hours prevents 
us from raising the veil behind which we must hide 
the burlesque enacted in that bed-chamber. But we 
are at liberty to state that the preacher, knowing 
how^ temporal affairs affect the peace of a sick man's 
mind, bluntly asked if he had set his house in 
order. 

** Made my will," you mean. 

" Quite right, sir." 

" I executed it twenty years ago." 

** Do you wish to make any alteration in it ? " 

« I desire to — " 

Here a fit of coughing ensued and suspended the 
dialogue. Jones expected the Squire to expire before 
the paroxysm ceased; he was mistaken, however. 
For some days there was little or no change, during 
which the minister saw his convert twice daily, and 
fancied that he was really of service to his spiritual 
state. Then there came a very marked improvement ; 
so much so that the old sinner thought he was going 
to recover, and again refused to see his pastor. This 
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was, howeYer, the last effort before nature finally 
succumbed to disease; and the pains of death got 
hold of the sick man with unrelenting grasp. Then 
Jones was once more admitted. 

No one was present during these interviews. The 
Poctor regarded his brother's reUgious fancies as the 
phenomena of disease ; and Mrs. Maddocks looked 
upon the minister with disgust. 

Jones did not permit the marked slight of the 
wife and brother to interfere with his duties; the 
only regret that disturbed his mind was his inability 
to induce the Squire to revert to the subject of his 
will. 

'^ I confess," said the invalid one day, ^^ that I 
cordially hated you dissenters during my life ; but 
you have been kind to me at the last notwithstand- 
ing. I should b'ke to do something for your body if 
I could manage it." 

" You are very good, sir," said Jones; "but, if 
you will permit me to say so, you could render them 
a great service." 

** In what way?" 

^^ Our chapel and burying-ground at Shale End 
are on your property ; couldn't you give us the fee 
simple of them, bequeathing them in trust to the 
minister and deacons for the time being ? " 

" I dian't alter my wilL" 

" You might add a codicil." 

" I'm too weak." 
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" Pardon my importunity, sir, but I cannot permit 
so generous a thought to remain abortive. I have 
no doubt that if you were to address a brief note to 
your heir stating it to be your wish to make this 
bequest, your wishes would be carried out." 

" Oh ! " groaned the sick man. " Put my desk 
on the bed and Pll try, if you'll support my back." 
, Jones did as he was bidden. 

" The keys are under my pillow." 

The preacher found them, opened the desk, and, 
getting behind the invalid, raised him to a sitting 
posture. 

" Help me to open the drawer. Press that knob." 

Jones pressed it, the drawer flew open, the sick 
man took up a pen; the effort however was too 
much for him, and, sinking back, he feebly moaned, 
« Take it away." 

The preacher ground his teeth, and removed the 
desk to a table that stood partly behind the bed- 
curtain. As he was about to close the drawer, a 
bundle of letters marked F. A. M. to J. B. E. M« 
attracted his attention. ^^rU see what they con- 
tain," he said to himself; and, slipping the packet 
into his pocket, he closed the drawer, locked the 
desk, and restored the keys to their place beneath 
the pillow, so that they did not appear to have been 
in his possession for a moment. He next replaced 
the desk on the chest of drawers where it usually 
stood, and resumed his seat by the bedside. . 
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" How are you, sir ? " said he, in a whisper. 

No answer. , 

" May I hand you anything ? " 

No reply. 

He leaned over the bed. The eyes though open 
were glazed. Bushing out of the room he called the 
Doctor ; but the aid of the physician was useless. 

" My poor brother 1 " said the Doctor. " Good- 
bye for ever ! " 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mbs. Maddocks sincerely mourned her husband's 
death. He had been, in his way, very kind to her, 
and in return she had been a faithful and devoted 
wife. 

Now that he had passed away, all his little faidts 
were forgotten, and all his little virtues were mag- 
nified. 

As soon as a sinner is transported beyond the 
region where he can affect other sinners for good or 
evil, it is the duty of survivors to forget half his 
history, just as if his fate at the last assize would be 
influenced by his past mortem reputation. Pity it is 
that virtue is not practised more when men have 
the power of writing their epitaphs in acts ; there 
would then be less occasion for the living to regard 
the dead friend's career with one eye. The present 
practice may be silly, but it is at least harmless ; 
and the magnification of small charities and petty 
sacrifices, though not very honesty serves .at least 
to show the world that all good deeds are not writ 
in water. 
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Ify in addition to the recollection of the pleasant 
features of a deceased friend's or relative's character, 
we find that we have been properly remembered in 
his last will and testament, our admiration of his 
private worth is sure to be intensified. 

Now we have stated that Mrs. Haddocks really 
grieved after the Squire; but there was a farther 
depth of tenderness towards his memory stored in 
her heart when the disposition of his property was 
made known. 

It was quite trae that he had made his will twenty 
yeais ago. It was also trae that this document was 
superseded by a later instrument, executed since his 
marriage, in which, after sundry legacies, he be- 
queathed Thomtree Farm to his brother, together 
with two thousand pounds in cash, and the xesidue 
of the estate to his wife for her life, and then to her 
daughter and her issue. Should Mary die un- 
married, or if married, chfldless, all the real estate 
was to revert to the Doctor and his children and 
grandchildren, and failing these, to the heir-at-law. 
The whole of the personal property, which amounted 
to twenty thousand pounds after the legacies were 
paid, he left in absolute possession to his wife. 

It can be readily understood how this posthumous 
proof of affection touched the widow's heart, and how 
the same evidence of love on the part of the de* 
ceased towards his wife was gall and wormwood to 
Oriana's soul, who expected that the Doctor would 
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haye had at least a thousand a year after his 
brother's death. 

The funeral pomp was of the most expensive kind. 
All the tenants received a suit of mourning, and the 
parish church, which the Squire never attended when 
aUve, now that he was dead, was draped in black in 
respect to his memory. 

When all the fuss was over, when distant relations 
had departed, when the most urgent business duties 
were accomplished, Mrs. Haddocks sat in the dingy 
drawing-room the richest, the handsomest, and the 
loneliest widow in Arcady. Her child was aa yet 
only a plaything, but a Mend she had not. 

Among the Arcadians were 'a great many young 
gentlemen whose rank and blood was so good, 
that they were necessarily debarred from every 
pursuit but horse-racing, although their pockets 
were very scantily furnished with money. More 
than one of these amiable and intelligent scions of 
gentility proposed to themselves the enterprise of 
getting an introduction to and winning, as a matter 
of course, the widow's heart, and several bets were 
laid and taken that an iBneas would be found for 
this Dido in less than twelve months £rom the period 
of the Squire's death. 

These rumours did not reach the HalL Its mis- 
tress never went beyond the groimds, and received 
no visitor from the outer world except Mr. Apsly 
who had paid a formal call. Her seclusion had 
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lasted so long, that she had now very little desire to 
break it, and for the first year of her widowhood, at 
least, she resolved to make no change in her manner 
of life. 

Occasionally the Doctor rode over to see her, 
sometimes he came with his wife and daughter, and 
whenever Agnes was permitted to remain behind, 
Mary was made happy. The children were a great 
delight to her, whether she taught them lessons, or 
helped them in their games, or took them out walk- 
ing, they were the beings she best loved, indeed 
the only ones she loved on earth, and she was almost 
as much attached to her niece as to her daughter. 
In return the children reciprocated her affection, 
and many a time little Agnes would crawl upon her 
lap, kiss her aunt's smooth soft cheeks and say, ** I 
wish you were my mamma, aunty 1 " 

Some months after her husband's death, she was 
surprised at receiving two cards when she was at 
luncheon one morning. " Mr. and Mrs. Apsly," she 
murmured. ** Where are they ? " (to the servant.)' 

" In the drawing-room, Ma am," 

" Shall I or shall I not see them ? Why has she 
neglected me so long? " 

Mrs. Maddocks rose from her seat, and in her 
easy quiet maimer crossed the hall and entered the 
room. 

Mrs. Apsly bowed, the widow bowed, the Bector 
advanced, shook hands, and introduced his wife. 
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The ladies seated themselves together on the 
couch. Mrs. Apsly commenced the conversation by 
saying : ^^ I should have called two months ago, but 
the weather first prevented me, then I became very 
imwell when the snow set in, but my husband 
thought that the air, though frosty, might be ex- 
cluded by wraps, so I ventured out." 

Mrs. Maddocks replied in some equally common- 
place sentences. 

" Where is your little girl ? " asked the Eector. 

Marv was sent for, received at nurse's hands a 
proper amount of hair-brushing and hand-washing, 
made her appearance in the drawing-room and was 
praised and admired, sotto voce, by both visitors. 

Shortly after the Eector and his wife took leave* 
Thus did Mrs. Maddocks receive the first embassy 
from the world beyond her gates. 

Loudly criticised in Arcady was this visit, and 
various reasons were assigned for the strange pro- 
ceeding. 

We have informed the reader that the late Squire 
was the lay Rector of St Olaffs Abbey. The living 
was also in his gift, and now his widow had the right 
of presentation. It was one of the best bits of pre- 
ferment in Arcady, the present incumbent was said 
to be dying ; these facts were succinctly laid before 
Mrs. Apsly, and, after some deliberation, she con- 
sented to smother her pride, her virtuous indigna- 
tion and her horror of fiunkeyism, to promote the 
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possible interests of her husband or son, for that 
bright-eyed boy was now a great lad destined for 
holy orders. 

Some persons might, indeed a great many of his 
friends did, consider the Eector's conduct worldly, 
but aU admitted he had done that which, for a man 
in his position, he had a perfect right to do. 

^^ And so you called on Mrs. Maddocks last Thurs- 
day," said the Hon. Mrs. St. John to Mrs. Apsly* 

** Yes ; we couldn't very well avoid doing so* It 
wasn't the thing I wished, you may suppose, but 
wives must consult their husbands' interests rather 
than their own pride." 

" In some cases, certainly ! " 

** In ours undoubtedly ! " 

"And is she as pretty as the men say she is?' 
Your husband, I know, raves about her." 

This observation rendered it very difficult for 
Mrs. Apsly to avoid that sarcastic vein which ladies 
indulge in when speaking of other ladies whom their 
lords admire. But having a decent regard for the 
truth, she could not avoid saying, that fame scarcely 
did Mrs. Maddocks justice. " She has the most ex- 
quisite complexion I have ever seen, and her figure 
and gait are perfect, absolutely perfect, my dear ! " 

*'Eeallyl" said Mrs. St. John; then after a 
pause : " What a pity it is we can't visit her ; but 
it would never do to open the door to that class of 
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women, as long as we have daughters of our own to 
marry." 

" But you have a son ? nay, two sons. " 

^* Yes ; but Hubert is engaged." 

" And Lexden ? " 

" Is a very good-looking fellow, though he is my 
boy." 

« Granted, but— " 

" But what ? " 

^^ Five thousand a year would not be an unpleasant 
addition to his income I " 

" Has she as much as that ? " 

" So my husband says ; but here he comes, and 
will give you the particulars of the widow's jointure, 
I have no doubt." 

" We were discussing Mrs. Maddocks's fortune. 
What do you suppose her income is, Mr. Apsly ?" 

** I cannot answer your question correctly ; but I 
know the rent-roll of the estate was over three thou- 
sand a-year during Maddocks's time. Now the Doctor 
has Thorntree, which knocks off nearly five hundred ; 
on the other hand the personal property was large, 
and the mineral wealth is, I believe, immense, if 
capitalists could be induced to develope it." 

" Lexden might do worse, Mrs. St. John." 

The 'lady smiled. 

" What might Lexden do ?" asked the Eector. 

" Oh, it's only a joke of your wife's, Mr. Apsly." 
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" And therefore not worth repeating, you mean to 
say/' said Mrs. Apsly. " Pray, finish the sentence." 

" Don't be so sarcastic, my dear ! May I ring for 
my carriage?" 

The Eector sprung to his feet, and anticipated 
Mrs. St. John's movement to the bell-rope. 



VOli. u. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MOBE than five years have passed since we saw 
William Marston on that morning when he met, 
and so nearly quarrelled with, the Doctor. His life 
meantime has been one of hard work and a good 
deal of unknown privation. ' A quiet, undemonstra- 
tive life, but a useful one. A very unpoetical, but a 
very practical career — a life in which sentiment was 
scarcely able to stand up against the incessant pelt- 
ing of hard facts. Nevertheless his heart grew larger, 
and his soul more tender. Contrary to general expe- 
rience, the incessant contact with poverty and pain, 
wrong-doing and wretchedness, did not dull his sym- 
pathy, or quench the light of his spirit, which he 
desh*ed might shine to the glory of God and the 
good of his fellow-men. 

William Marston wished to be a social reformer ; 
that is, a reformer in the most difficult sphere of 
reformation. A poor man, without influence, without 
money, yet animated with a burning desire to help 
his fellow-men. Surely he might have contented 
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himself with possessing the wish, and longing for the 
ability. His. heart might have yearned towards the 
poor, and yet he might have slept easy at night, 
comforting his conscience with the reflection that he 
only wanted the means to work a revolution as great 
as ever philanthropist designed 

This thought did not content him. Now, gentle 
reader, where doyoti imagine he first looked for help? 

ToGk)D! 
Strange ! is it not ? Perhaps William Marston was 
less enlightened than you are. Perhaps he did not 
take into consideration the operations of universal law 
which bind even Omnipotence. Perchance he did not 
perceive that •Omniscience can see no way of devi- 
ation from the order of events, which must be seen 
if there be au Onmiscient One, and which if seen 
cannot be altered, because they can be only seen 
as they shall come to pass. He might have been a 
superstitious man, or one in whom the reasoning 
powers are defective, aud to whom a syllogism is an 
incomprehensible mystery ; or a fanatic capable of 
believing anything or nothing ; or '' believing because 
it is impossible." 

Or on the other hand, he might have looked these 
difficulties in the face, and satisfied his mental pride 
by reflecting that there are many mysteries in the 
physical world which remain impenetrable, which we 
believe in, although they baffle our inquiries. 

For example, in the growth of a grain of com — 
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we don't know the modua operandi of its vegetation 
and £ractification, yet we do not hesitate to sow the 
ground. No h priori reasoning would lead us to 
believe that if we carefully dried a measure of wheat, 
washed it, redried it so completely that no germ of 
animal life could be detected in it — then shut it up 
in a box and allowed it to be moistened by vapour or 
by distilled water, that in a few months every grain 
would be eaten out by weavels developed in the com. 
Nor can we understand by what chemical process the 
food which becomes bristles in a hog, is in the peacock 
transformed into his radiant plumage. We know the 
constituent of the diamond; but we cannot under* 
stand how the carbon is crystallized and becomes the 
gem. 

If then in ordinary life the measure of knowledge 
is not and never will be the measure of belief — ^if we 
are daily content to practise the completest faith in 
common things — shall we refuse to adopt the same 
principle in relation to the spiritual world? or are 
we justified in neglecting a Divine command, when 
it appears to contradict our reason ? 

Marston possessed that simple faith which assured 
him that the Deity would not urge His creatures to 
the exercise of a futile act ; that if He instructed 
them to pray, He had appointed a way in which the 
answer might be given without deviating from the 
order of His universe, although we might not be able 
to reconcile the fiox^t with our preconceptions of all- 
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pervading law. It is a promise that seed-time and 
harvest shall not fail ; we act upon it, though we are 
profoundly ignorant how the end is accomplished* 

It is a promise that he who seeks shall find — and 
that promise is ever being fulfilled ; though we cannot 
understand how any design of the Infinite is appor 
rmtly determined by the act of a finite being. 

But how did the answer come to Marston ? Did 
he find a roll of bank-notes on his pillow one morn- 
ing ? Did he become the unexpected recipient of a 
large legacy ? Did he receive offers of assistance from 
his richer neighbours ? or, in a word, was there any 
miraculous interposition of Providence in his behalf ? 

Nothing of the kind; any answer in this way 
would have defeated his scheme, since he designed 
to work by means accessible to every honest and 
intelligent man. Any plan which would have had 
its origin in, and would depend for its success on, 
the wealth of its promoter, would be justly regarded 
as the benevolent whim of a rich man, and devoid 
of all practical didactic value. The answer Marston 
received was an accession of strength, a clear insight 
into the manner of starting and conducting his 
enterprise, an inward consciousness of being en* 
gaged in a good cause, a steadiness of purpose, an 
undaunted will, heroic courage, and the abiding 
assurance of the Divine favour. 
. Thus he was sustained through the years that pre- 
ceded the commencement of the undertaking which 
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remains for us to chronicle — ^namely, that of afford- 
ing to the Arcadian peasantry a practical example 
of the method by which they might work out their 
social regeneration, and take their place in the com- 
munity as educated, intelligent^ and prosperous men, 
with interests to be consulted by parliament, a voice 
in the councils of the nation, and a stake beyond 
their own labour in the prosperity of the country. 
In addition, this enthusiast calculated by raising the 
social condition of the people, he would at the same 
time elevate their moral character, and sweep away 
much of that callous indifference to vice which un- 
happily distinguished them. 

How he succeeded we shall ' presently narrate. 
Marston had not filled the office of Believing-officer 
for a year when he began seriously to reflect on the 
social phenomena presented to him in his extensive 
district. Of course he found honest poor people, and 
virtuous poor people, but they were the exception ; 
for meanness, cunning, lying, and profligacy stared 
him in the face wherever he went. 

In cities the inhabitants, congregated in narrow 
bounds, corrupt each other ; the cancer commenced 
before the flood, and to this day it has not been 
cured. In the country other causes obtain ; but after 
taking up each form of evil, and hunting it through 
its ramifications to its source, Marston found, apart 
from the theological question, that the great fountain 
of rural wickedness is — Povebty. 
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Poverty keeps the children at work when they 
should be at school. Poverty provides huts instead 
of houses, where the sexes crowded together are pre- 
pared in their infancy to look with an indifferent eye 
on delicacy, with a sneer at refinement, and with a 
smfleatsi. Poverty insures hunger, hunger impels 
to theft, thieving to cunning and concealment, con- 
cealment to lying and every form of despicable mean- 
ness. Poverty prevents the possibility of saving ; a 
state of perpetual dependence diminishes and in the 
end extinguishes the sense of self-respect, untfl at 
length the accidents of their position become the 
law of peasant existence ; which the majority of all 
classes beb'eve to be as immutable as the law of 
gravitation. Steeped to the neck in apathy and 
ignorance, they sustain their burdens as camels bear 
their humps — deeming them to be a part and parcel 
of their nature. 

For months Marston traversed the lanes of Arcady, 
revolving in his mind how he might benefit the class 
to whom he ministered; and after much anxious 
thought he resolved on applying the co-operative 
system to agriculture, expecting thereby to open 
a door through which industrious send intelligent 
labourers might find access to comfort and respect- 
ability. 

Although Marston possessed the fire of the enthu- 
siast he had none of the madness of the fanatic. He 
was not one of those men who find themselves 
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shipwrecked on rocks and shoals which they have 
refused to look at nntil their enterprise is mined. 
On the contrary he cahnly mapped out all the 
dangers of the conrse he meant to enter npon. He 
foresaw the jealousy of the farmers, the indifference 
of the landlords, and the unmanageableness of the 
men. He knew their duplicity, their selfishness, 
their suspiciousness, their ignorance, their dishonesty, 
their meanness, and yet with these hapless defects 
in his materials he hoped to accomplish a great 
work. 

To commence there must be a small capital at 
least ; and, without selling his furniture, he had not 
ten pounds in the world. Gould he borrow a hun- 
dred pounds? He resolyed not to ask the fayour 
of any one. He would save that sum in five years 
at most. His salary was fifty pounds — ^he could 
liye on less than twelye shillings a week. It was 
only a question of time. 

On more than a labourer's wages, and on less 
than a mechanic's, Marston determined to exist. 
He knew large families were reared on eight shil- 
lings a week, and he had none but himself to 
proyide for. Such was the case when he began 
to saye, in two years after another, was dependent 
on him. It happened in this way. 

Attending the Board of Guardians one day after 
he had finished his business, he stopped to chat with 
the Master of the Union, and strolled with hinv 
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through the female wards and into the girls' school, 
where lus attention was attracted by a pretty little 
child between two and three years old, sewing a 
piece of rag. 

" What a lovely little girl ! " said Marston ; ^ how 
long has she been here ? " 

" Eighteen months, I should think ! " 

" What is her name ? " 

" Lucy Jennings." 

Marston turned pale, and stooping, smoothed the 
little head of black curly hair shorn close. 

" What is your name, little one ? " 

" Looey ! " 

" Lucy what ? " 

** Looey I " repeated the child, shaking her head. 

"Better that you should never know it!" mur- 
mured Marston, passing on. 

But ever after when he c^me to the Union, he 
visited the female ward, and brought cakes or some 
little present for the child. 

How Lucy's eyes used to sparkle when she saw 
the grave good face of her friend I how lovingly 
ahe kissed him ! When Marston returned home the 
vision of that child haunted him, and as soon as 
she should reach four years old, he promised himself 
to take her and bring her up, if the guardians would 
permit him. 

He had no difficulty in obtaining his wish; and 
the dav on which he took possession of Lucy, he 
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borrowed a neighbour's tax-cart, and brought the 
child home in triumph. It was a bright spring 
morning, and the freshness of the air, the sweetness 
of the primroses and blackthorD, seemed doubly 
fresh and fragrant now that he had some one to 
love, some one to respond to the echoes of his 
heart. 

Lucy expressed her delight at the excursion in 
incessant chatter and frequent kisses of him whom 
she persisted in calling daddy, and whom she re- 
garded with a passionate devotion — an affection 
marvellously deep in one so young. 

The child at once seemed to perceive that she 
was free from the restraint of four walls and formal 
discipline. The song of the skylarks immensely 
pleased her; more than once she put her little 
hands to the reins to stop the horse, that she might 
listen to the music rained down from heaven. 

^ What does Lucy want ? " 

" Looey wants to hear the pretty thing ! " 

The wild flowers, the pink and yellow primroses, 
constantly attracted her attention ; nor did Marston 
have any peace until he filled her lap with the 
coveted treasure&p 

In this way they reached the farm from whence 
he borrowed the conveyance ; leaving the cart 
with its owner, he placed the little maiden on his 
shoulder, and carried her for a mile, when he set her 
down at her new home. 
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Almost the first thing he did was to change her 
name to Lockwood. This was the first lesson he 
taught her, that whenever any one asked her her 
name she was to tell them it was Lucy Lockwood. 

When old Betty Jennings heard that Mai-ston had 
adopted Lucy, she wisely considered her grand- 
daughter was in better keeping than her own, and 
ceased to trouble herself about her. 

To many men this child would have been an 
intolerable burden ; to Marston she was a solace and 
delight. 

When the day's work was over and he sat down 
tired on his oaken chair, the child would toddle 
up to him, mount upon his knees, smooth back his 
hair from his forehead, press each temple with her 
tiny hands, look wonderingly down into the depths 
of his clear grey eyes, and shake her little head, 
laugh her sweet innocent rippling laugh, and kiss 
him again and again. Then settling herself down 
would ask brother (so he told her to call him) to 
tell her a pretty story. 

" Let Lucy say her prayers first of all ! " 

Then the little child kneeling down on the floori 
and with clasped hands resting on his lap, and eyes 
that often turned to watch his face, would repeat 
the simple words he had taught her, in such low soft 
musical tones, that the angels must have wished 
them prolonged. 

Marston adopted this plan, so that the child's 
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reUgious exercises might be performed when her 
faculties were undimmed by weariness, and when 
no sense of fatigue might render the duty an irk- 
some one. 

When her prayers were ended she would resume 
her seat, and listen to some pretty tale. The story 
finished and her questions answered, she would 
nestle in his bosom and fall asleep. If he had 
no pressing work he would nurse her for hours, 
otherwise he would lay her down in her little crib, 
with its white dimity curtain and coverlid; then 
placing the candle where its light could not fall on 
the child's face, he would complete his task. 

Before he brought Lucy home he arranged with 
his nearest neighbour (a widow) to allow him to 
leaye her for the sum of eighteen-pence a week 
at her cottage during his absence on business. 
Therefore every day before going out he brought 
his little charge (carefully wrapped up in wet 
weather) to the widow's, and took her back again 
at night; but this outlay, small as it was, had to 
be compensated for by economy so strict that it 
occasionally bordered on privation. 

Bread and milk, and sometimes tea and bread-and- 
butter, formed the child's chief food. Marston him- 
self seldom ate meat; for more than half of the 
annual bacon-pig was given away to others, who 
needed it more than himself. 

His fowls, though, provided him with eggs, and 
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Lucy generally shared them with him. Simple as 
it was, the diet suited both of them. Arcady could 
not produce a more healthy or a prettier child than 
Lucy, or a more sound and vigorous man than 
Marston: he had to acknowledge with thankfulness 
that he was far stronger than when as a school- 
master he had one-tenth the exercise, and expended 
nearly all his salary by quarter-day. 

In the winter evenings it would have raised a 
smile on your lip if you could have peeped in and 
watched Marston,^ when the child was asleep, washing 
or mending her clothes, as well as his own. Long 
practice had made him as expert almost as a tailor 
in the use of a needle, and many shillings were 
saved, and much of his own neat appearance 
was owing to this accomplishment, never practised, 
though, as long as any other duty remained un* 
finished. 

In this simple unpretending manner years rolled 
on — ^years unmarked by any stirring incident ; years 
that would have been as intolerable as prison life 
to four-fifths' of mankind. But his high purpose 
sustained him, and the child's love comforted him» 
and the peace of God filled his heart with joy. 

During this long period he had kept the secret 
of his plans strictly to himself; but he had mean- 
while been looking for suitable men with whom to 
commence the undertaking, and an eh'gible farm 
to take on lease. Both these requirements were 
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very difficult to obtain, and the former more difficult 
of the twOy since the stumbling-block of all asso- 
ciations is the selfishness manifested in the assertion 
of conflicting interests. Marston well knew that his 
work would be exposed to the criticism of Arcady, 
and none would be more severe in their strictures 
than the class he hoped to benefit; therefore it 
was incumbent on him to exercise the greatest 
caution in the selection of his associates. No Arctic 
Yoyager about to penetrate the icy deserts of the 
north; no leader of a boarding party in a naval 
combat ; no explorer beneath an African sun, could 
have greater necessity for care in the choice of his 
men, than had Marston in determining whom he 
should ask to join him. 

Out V fifty whose names occurred to him. he 
at last resolved to ask four, three of whom were 
married: — Edward Sandys and Jane his wife, and 
infant ; George Hughes and Anne his wife, and ten 
children ; Walter Hall and Martha his wife, and three 
children ; and Mark Paton, a young bachelor. All 
bore good reputations, and to them Marston broached 
his scheme one evening at his cottage, where they 
had assembled at his invitation. 

Each man was asked separately, and each was 
surprised at meeting the others, neither having had 
any previous intimation of the purpose for which his 
presence was required. ' 

Some bread and cheese and milk were on the table, 
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of which all partook heartily^ when Marston thus 
addressed them : — 

" Men, I have asked you to meet me here to-night 
to listen to a proposition I have to make to you; but 
firstly I must explain the motives that have led me 
to take this step. You are all farm-labourers, as 
your fathers were ; three of you at least have chil- 
dren dependent on you, and Mark I dare say will 
hardly die a single man. Now you all know that 
you must work from Monday morning to Saturday 
night, and in the winter a part of Sunday also ; and 
for this life of toil you only get barely enough to 
keep body and soul together ; and should Providence 
at any moment deprive you of health, you would be 
thrown on the parish, and your families would be on 
the verge of want." 

Marston then went at length into all the details of 
peasant life, colouring nothing, diminishing nothing, 
but speaking truthfully and to the point — dwelling 
on its precariousness, its insufficient remuneration, 
its many hardships, and the all-pervading immorality 
of the people. 

* " This, then," he said, " I believe to be a fair state- 
ment of your condition drawn from long and close 
observation. Am I right ? " 

« Parfectly ! " 

** My object, men, in bringing you together is to 
ask your opinion of a plan, which I have been long 
hatching, for improving this state of affairs. But 
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before I go farther I must assure you that I am not 
actuated by any desire to benefit my own position in 
the world.'' 

" We don't doubt it, Mr. Marston," said the four. 

" Thank you, men. My plan, then, is simply this : 
to take a small farm and manage it between us, 
using our own labour instead of horses as far as pos- 
sible, bearing all expenses, and sharing all profits in 
equal proportions. I believe in this way in a few 
years we shall do well, and be able to incresise the 
number of the partners ; for you must clearly under* 
stand that our work must be for the good of others as 
weU as ourselves; and, by the blessing of God, I 
doubt not we shall prosper, and cause many a heart 
to rejoice. What have you to say, men ? " 

Sandys spoke first : " We have no money to begin 
with!" 

'^ I have put by a hundred and five pounds, which 
will enable us to start," said Marston ; " and besides 
I shall be one of you, and shall use my salary for the 
common fund, as my work on the farm will be the 
lightest." 

" Then we may do," said Paton. 

^ The best plan," said Marston, ^ will be to think 
the matter over, and meet here this day week, when 
I will show you the rules I have drawn up, and you 
can all of you tell me what you think of my scheme. 
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CHAPTER XL 

On the appointed evening the four labourers arrived 
at the Gottage> and their host commenced without 
delay to explain the nature of his scheme. 

" AxehUl Croft is to be let next Michaelmas : it 
contains about 65 acres, a nice farm-house and build- 
ings, and one cottage. The land, you all know, is 
pretty good naturally ; but the arable part of it is 
partly run out There are 30 acres under the plough. 
The rent is 11. Ids. an acre, the tithe is 4«. 6d., and 
the rates bring up the payments to 21. 3s. ; so that 
the whole together — rent, rates, and taxes — ^amount 
to 139?. 15s. 

" Now for the first year there will be several ex- 
ceptional expenses : such as manure and hay to buy, 
the rent and labour on the fellow to pay for. We 
should have also to buy one of the fields of com for 
its straw ; but that purchase ought not to be a loss 

to US; 

^^I have made a rough estimate, in which I put 
the 

VOL. II. K 
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£. 8, d. 

Manure, two hundred loads, at 2f. 6d. «. 25 

Fallow 12 15 

10 Tons of hay, at Zh 10« 35 • 

Making a total of .. .. .. ..£72 15 

" We shall have to find seed-corn : 

Wheat, 15 bushels, at 7«. 6t? 5 12 6 

Barley, 35 bushels at 4« 7 

Oats, 50 bushels at 28. 6c? 6 5 

Horse-hire for carting .. ., 1 10 

Kent, rates, and taxes 139 15 

. £232 17 6 

which we should have to make before we could call 

sixpence our own. 

" On the other side 1 have calculated our probable 

earnings ; and as we are short of capital we should be 

obliged to let out the 

£. 8. d. 

Oxpark Meadow, which is 10 acres, for .. 25 

(That will leave us 25 acres of grass ; 
more than enough to keep 10 cows). 

Eadi cow ought to make 9Z 90 

And rear 10 yearlings, at 3Z. 108 35 

Two good sows ought to bring in 20 

The wheat I put at 30 bushels an a6re «» 

150 bushels, at 7« 52 10 

The barley at 40 bushels an acre = 400 

bushels, at 45 80 

The oats at 40 bushels an acre = 400 

bushels, at 28. 6<? 50 

The vegetables, &c., should yield us.. .. 10 

362 10 

Taking one from the other .. .. 232 17 6 

Leaves for our gross profit .. £129 12 6 
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•• The great diflSculty is the want of capital. I ex- 
pect to buy the ten cows with 100?. ; that will only 
leave us 51, to purchase two sows, and they will cost, 
I dare say, 4?. each ; I therefore must ask for credit 
for the hay, manure, and seed-corn. If, however, I 
can buy two of the cows at a credit-sale, I shall^ 
with my quarter's salary, due at Michaelmas, be able 
to pay for the fallow, the pigs, and ten pounds 
on account of the hay when we take possession. I 
don't think more will, be . required. I now want to 
hear what you have to say, men." 

Ted Sandys spoke first : " I tell you what it is, 
Mr. Marston; scholards the likes of you can very easy 
make a fortin' on paper, but corn won't grow by the 
Eule o' Three, for aU that ; and I'm afeard as you 've 
put the quantity o' com too large to the acre. Now 
I've a threshed fifty o' barley to the acre over and 
over again, and on the same ground I've seen twenty- 
five growed; so 'spose we reckon on thirty. And 
with the wheat now : thirty bushels 's a good crop, 
mind you, but twenty and twenty-five is offcener had. 
Now as to the cows : I've knowed cows making eleven 
pound round in good years, with a good dairymaid, 
and some years not seven. Now I thinks if you was 
to say eight pounds for the cows 'twould be nearer 
the mark. There's another thing, too : who can tell 
what price corn might be next harvest? You know, 
Mr. Marston, I'm speakin' to you as a friend alto- 
gether. We men has nothin' to lose. Our victuals 
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we must have ; and if you was to lose all your moaey 

we shouldn't be sixpence poorer, for all we've got in 

this world is our limbs and our tools. Take off what 

I've been tellin* you now, if you please." 

Marston figtu-ed away for two minutes. " The re* 

suit is, Ted, you knock 

£. 8, d, 

OflF the wheat 8 16 

• Off the barley 20 

Off the cows 10 

£38 16 0." 

" Say forty pounds," said Ted. 

" Very well," said Marston. 

£. s, d. 

**That leaves 89 12 6 

My salary 60 

£139 12 6 

to keep us all for one year, including the children, 
twenty-three souls." 

"How should we find room, Mr. Marston?" said 
Mark Paton. 

. " This way, Mark. The cottage will do for Ted 
and his family. The farm-house has two parlours, 
two kitchens, a pantry, and three bedrooms. There 
is also a fine loft over the stable. One of the par- 
lours would make a bedroom for Walter and his wife, 
and their child. Two bedrooms would be enough for 
George and Anne Hughes and their six girls, while 
the four boys could sleep in the loft with Mark. This 
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would leave me a 'parlour and a bedroom, which is 
all I need. 

" Then as to eating : we should all have our meals 
at one table in the large kitchen. The dairy should 
be under the charge of one woman, and the rest 
should divide the household duties amongst them." 

" Don't you think the women *ud quarrel ?" queried 
George Hughes. 

" I dare say they would ; but as I have had an eye 
to the temper of your wives I don't think there 
would be much to fear on that score. Some of these 
arrangements may be considered as temporary only ; 
subject to our success and the changes we might 
make by experience." 

** Well," said Sandys, scratching his head, " I 
should like to hear something more about the part- 
nership part of the concern." 

" I should keep accurate accounts," said Marston, 
" which should be produced at stated periods. We 
should live in common, and have a common purse, 
each person sharing in a regular proportion the nett 
profits, setting aside a sum to pay off the money I 
have advanced, in order that each person should have 
an equal share in the stock as well as in the profits." 

"But," said Greorge Hughes, "how would you 
divide the profits, seein' as 1 have my wife and six 
children as can work, and Mark there, is but one ?" 

" There are two ways in which it might be done. 
Yon must first remember that Mark would be only 
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one to eat, and your family would be a dozen ; so the 
support of your lot would diminish the profits in 
which Mark shares, and thus he, with the rest, would 
be a contributor to the worth of your wife and 
(diildren's labour. Suppose, at the end of any year, 
we make a clear one hundred pounds; divided by 
fiye, each man would receive twenty. Or a scale of 
wages for women ^nd children might be agreed upon i 
ao much, in addition to their food ; then the parents 
would have to pay so much for each child's food, 
until it is able to work. I fancy the food of your 
four youngest would cost as much as the wages of 
your six who would work ; and, as three of you have 
wives, and perhaps Mark won't be long without one, 
by the time you deduct four women's wages — ^say 
32. 10«. each — ^the account would stand thus : 1001, 
less 14?., equal to 86 -i- ^ = 17/. 4»., your dividend^ 
instead of 207., so that your nett gain would be 
fourteen shillings per annum ; and my loss, as Ae 
only single man among you, would be 22. 16«. 

^ It is, however, no use to enter into minute calcnla* 
tion, since everything must depend now upon our 
success ; and, until that success is established, my idea 
is, that we should live as one family. When, however, 
the day comes — as in two or three years I hope it will 
— ^we shall be in a position, from experience, to provide 
for the iair distribution of our profits ; and till then 
I must ask you to trust me. I make, however, one 
stipulation — ^and that is, That my capital shall be 
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repaid by a sinking fund, and half my income shall 
be charged to the account of capital, that it may be 
repaid in instalments, the remaining half to be ex- 
pended in the common cause. 

^' If any one of you four wishes to leave, he shall 
be at liberty to do so ; but, until we are above water, 
such a person will take no money or property with 
him. When, however, a desire on the part of any 
one to remove from our association is expressed and 
carried out after we are afloat, he, on leaving, shall 
be paid the full value of his share. Three-fourths of 
the members of our association shall have power to 
expel any other (myself excepted), should the neces* 
fldty for such an act occur : the member thus expelled 
shall forfeit his share in the concern. 

^I should also state that, if we find at any time a 
hand or two can be spared elsewhere, whatever 
wages he might earn must belong to the common 
fund of annual profits." 

Walter Hall, who had not yet spoken, now stood 
up, and, striking his hand on the table, said — ^' Mr. 
Marston, I've know'd you ever since you come to 
Bhale End, and if ther's a man in this 'varsal warld 
as is to be trusted, you're the fella. I haven't much 
opinion of scholards in a gin'ral way, seein' as how 
ihey can make black white; but if you ses you 
wants to help labourin' people, I'll stand to you as 
long as I can hold a shovel or a pick. Have yer own 
way, and Fm satisfied." 

" And so are we I" said the others in chorus. 
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CHAPTEE XIL 

DuBiNQ the course of the ensuing week MarstoQ 
became the tenant of Axehill Croft Farm at the rent 
beforenamed, with an agreement for a lease for the 
term of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, or the 
tenant's life, as he (Marston) might 'ultimately deter- 
mine. 

This was in the month of August The farm, we 
should state, had become vacant in consequence of 
the death of the occupier. This circumstance fa- 
voured him, and the executors, wishing to wind up 
everything in connection with the farm with as little 
trouble as possible, he succeeded in buying a rick of 
hay for some pounds less than he anticipated. He 
paid only nine pounds for the fallow ; but the manure 
measured fifty tons more than he reckoned on. He 
secured four of the best cows at eleven pounds each ; 
but, as credit was an object to him, he waited till 
the sale on the 27th of October, when he purchased 
three others at ten guineas. The general result waG^ 
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tiiat Ke got into the farm on rather easier terms than 
he expected. 

On the twenty-ninth day of September Marston. 
and Lucy were up early, and the first cartload of 
furniture was sent off to Axehill before breakfast. 
Having borrowed a farmer's shandry, he put some of 
his valuables in it, books, china, and the like, and 
drove over in time to settle his goods and chattels in 
their places, and return for another load, which would 
complete the removaL All was accomplished before 
daxk, and Marston had entered upon his new career. 

Walter Hall and his wife also took possession of 
their room the next day. The latter being a good 
dairy-woman, to her care the cows were entrusted; 
and that night the whole party sat down to a supper 
of bread and new milk, the first produce of the cows 
since they were purchased, and the greatest treat the 
children had ever had. 

Before, however, a crust was broken, Marston 
offered up a short but earnest prayer, " That, as they 
hoped to work in the fear, of the Lord, looking to 
Him for help and guidance, they desired their first 
act should be the acknowledgment of their depend- 
ence on Him." ^Fhus was his undertaking conse- 
crated to the honour of God and the good of his 
fellow-men. 

The farmhouse stood on the side of a hill facing the 
south. In front was a small plot of neglected flower* 
garden, enclosed by a stone wall ; to the left was the 
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regetable-gardeiiy sheltered by the house and fiEurm.- 
buildings on the west, on the north by a fir plantation, 
on the east by a high bank. The home fields were 
all meadows ; those on the outskirts were under col* 
tiyation. With the exception of one small field, all 
the grass-lands were watered by two rivulets; one 
skirted the plantation, and divided it from the garden, 
thence, passing behind the hay-yard, it filled a large 
pond close to the farmyard, and, overflowing, fell into 
the large stream which flowed down the valley beneath 
the house. 

Before breakfast next mommg, Walter and Mar- 
ston began their tour of inspection, commencing with 
the field of barley in mows, thence across the Ox-park 
and Bull's Crosses to Murcross, where iSie fallow and 
the rows of manure were, which had to be driven out 
for the wheat crop. 

"It's main foul, indeed," said Walter; "but I 
doubt not our spading will help to clean it. How- 
somever, there's good stuff in the mixin'; and, if 
we've a good season, we must expect a tidy crop o' 
wheat" 

When they returned, Martha had finished millnng ^ 
and had breakfast nearly ready. Skimmed milk 
took the place of the richer food they had enjoyed 
the evening before ; but it served to wash down the 
bread, cheese, and salt-butter — nay, more, it was 
fresh, hot, and palatable. 

The first work was to house the corn, and get some 
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of it thrashed for bread. The adyenturers had 
neither cart nor horse ; but Walter had no difficulty 
in borrowing one for a day, which enabled them to 
fill the bam. Before night closed, their companions 
arrived, and were comfortably settled in, the Sandys 
going to the cottage, the rest to the farmhouse, as 
before arranged. 

Including himself and Lucy, Marston had now to 
find bread for twenty-five mouths — ^no small under- 
taking for a man who had only one hundred and 
seventeen 'pounds ten shillings capital besides his 
good name. He had brought with him a side of 
bacon and a ham, a sack of barley-meal, fifty-six 
pounds of oatmeal, a keg of salt-butter, a small 
quantity of tea and sugar, and three skimmed-milk 
cheeses, which only an Arcadian could digest ^ but 
which the Arcadians loved. ' 

By way of treat, on this, the firdt evening of their 
meeting, a piece of bacon was served up with cabbage 
and potatoes, and a bowl of oatmeal porridge for each 
individual It was a large piece of meat ; yet the 
children would have nearly eaten it themselves ; but 
Marston was a judicious carver, and made it go 
round almost with a show of abundance. 

When the meat was finished, and the plates and 
dishes washed, Marston said, — '^Before we separate 
for the night, I wish to say a few words to you. I 
speak to men and women alike, and I trust you will 

* This sam included the qoartei^s salaiy paid at Michaelmas. 
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endeavour to remember my words as long as we may 
live together. 

" Although I do not wish to praise myself, I must 
for once tell you — and, I hope, for the last time — ' 
that I have not brought you together under this roof 
to promote my interests in life. As you know, for 
years I have been walking about, distributing the 
parish relief to the poor ; so that I have been brought 
fskce to face with the people, and have seen their 
state, and know their wants. Poverty is, in some 
districts, the result of improvidence, or, it inay be, of 
criminal extravagance ; but that is not the case in 
Arcady. Here the labourers are cradled, reared, fed, 
and die in poverty. Poverty hangs as a yoke npon 
them, as galling as Egyptian bondage. An honest 
Arcadian can no more expect to better his condition 
in life, if he remains a labourer, than the children of 
Israel could supply the tale of bricks without straw. 
And the reason is, the amount of wages they receive 
barely suffices to provide for the necessaries of life* 
I have felt all this for years ; and one day it occurred 
to me, Can't you start a small farm, where all the 
Work should be done by hand, and where all the 
Hands should divide the profits between them ? Yes, 
said I to myself, I could if I had a little money to 
begin. From that day I commenced saving until I 
scraped together one hundred and seventeen pounds. 
On this sum, then, we have to commence the world, 

" I wiU now tell you on what we must depend for 
success. 
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** First and foremost the blessing of God. If He 
does not extend His wings over us we cannot sue* 
ceed; but it will be our own fault if we do not 
secure this blessing, for it is promised to all those 
who seek it through the mediation of His Son. 

" We must next depend upon our industry, then 
upon our economy. I believe I speak to honest 
people. I have chosen you all on account of your 
characters, but you must bear in mind that in our 
case idleness and extravagance are only other words 
for dishonesty, for our labour and our goods are 
common property, and unless we make the most of 
both, we shall be dealing unjustly by our compa- 
nions. It is then incambent on each of us, from the 
least to the greatest, to bear these truths in mind ; 
but there are others also of equal importance, which 
must always be remembered, and those are the 
exercise of the Christian virtues of meekness, gen- 
tleness, forbearance, all of which are summed up in 
the word charity, and I will read you the chapter 
presently in which St. Paul explains it. Many 
things will arise to try the tempers of all of us, but 
I venture to hope, nay more, I entreat you, that you 
will avoid all quarrelling, all strife, all contention. 
Should any real grievance arise, let it be laid before 
me, and I will redress it. 

" In conclusion let me remind you that the eyes 
of all Arcady are upon you ; your sayings and doings 
will be talked about ; some will laugh at us, some 
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will despise us, some will envy us, but with our 
hearts right and our hands busy, we have nothing to 
fear. We are like a band of pUgrims who have 
gone forth in search of a better land, those whom 
we have left behind will anxiously await tidings 
from us. Some may sneer and say there is no such 
good land to be found; others will say there are 
rivers to ford in which some wiU be drowned, there 
are deserts to traverse where many will perish of 
want, there are seas to cross where shipwreck surely 
awaits us. Or if the new land be reached it will be 
very different from what we expect, it will contain 
wild beasts and savage races, it will abound in 
pkgues and fevers, scorching heats or terrible cold. 
These will not be all ; there will be found some to 
watch us with yearning hearts and straining eyes, 
whose prayer night and morning will be * Grod bless 
them ! Gk)d prosper them I ' and believe me, the 
prayers of believers reach to Heaven, and He who 
hears will answer them. But if we ford the rivers, 
if we traverse the deserts, if we cross the seas, and 
send back word, ' We have found the good land,' 
a land where the poor man need not be always poor, 
where the imleamed man need not be always igno- 
rant, where a young man may bring up his family 
and yet put by ;money for his old age : a land 
where the old people need not work, but may sit 
down in peace and comfort, and know in their last 
years a foretaste of the ' rest that remaineth for the 
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people of God :' — ^my friends, when these tidings are 
brought back from the land we are looking for, there 
will be joy in tens and hundreds of thousands of 
hearts, and children yet unborn will bless your 
names I " 

Every heart was stirred, and tears filled nearly 
every eye of those who heard him, Mai'ston then 
opened his bible and; read 1st Corinthians xiii. 
Afterwards they sung the Doxology and separated 
for the night. 

There are moments in the lives of men when we 
dare not intrude upon them, when in the secrecy of 
their chambers they pour forth their souls to God, 
and the room becomes a sanctuary where the pre- 
sence of the Invisible is felt. In this privacy we 
leave him, with whose trials and difficulties and whose 
victories we have yet to be acquainted. 

As this is not to be a diary of religious experience, 
it will be well to state that at Axehill, as far as it 
was possible, every member assembled in the large 
kitchen for prayer before breakfast each day, and 
again after supper every evening, when as a rule all 
were present. 
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CHAPTEE XIIL 

Next morning Marston awoke with the dawn, and 
drawing aside the curtain, looked ont on the meadow 
called the Greenlakes, that sloped down before him 
to the brook and up on the gentle rising opposite 
the house. Jupiter was still shining in the south- 
east between a rent in the clouds; but while he 
looked, the dark vapoury mass blotted him out, and 
a cold grey light crept over the fields. 

The aspect of nature seemed unusually gloomy, 
and conveyed to his mind something of its mood, as 
indeed it was typical of the shadow that hung over 
his undertaking. He dressed rapidly, and then 
kneeling down, in accordance with his wont, the 
words came to him, **as thy day is so shall thy 
strength be," and again, "perfect love casteth out 
fear." For that strength he asked, to know that 
love he prayed, and then he went upnstairs to the 
room where Lucy slept 

Marston had stipulated for two rooms ; the one on 
the ground floor he appropriated to himself for bed- 
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room, office, study, parlour, all in one. The other 
he gave up to his protigie, and furnished it in the 
neatest manner his means would permit of, conscious 
that even the furniture of a room, and the prints on 
the walls, have a sensible effect on the characters and 
dispositions of those whom they surround. 

He tapped lightly at the door, but receiving no 
answer he went in, and found the little maid with 
one white arm resting on the pillow above her head, 
sleeping soimdly. Kissing her delicate cheek, she 
slowly opened her bright eyes and smiled. 

" Is it time to get up, dear ? " 

" Yes, little one ; get up and put your room in 
order." 

" Give me another kiss then, brother 1 " 

Marston complied with the request, and murmur- 
ing a blessing, ran down stairs, where he found the 
women of the household already at work and the 
men outside waiting for him. 

" Will anybody lend us a cart to-day, Walter, to 
enable us to get in that com ? " 

" I misdoubt it" 

" Then we must hire one, that's all ; and I leave 
it to you to do the best you can, as Mark and I are 
off to the fair in Shale End as soon as we can get 
some breakfast." 

That day three fresh-calved cows were bought. 
One a heifer, which cost ten pounds; the other two 
cost with their calves twelve and eleven respectively. 

vou II. L 
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Eventually one calf was fattened for the butcher in 
a fortnight, and realized eight-and-thirty shillings ; 
so the purchase only cost Marston twenty-two shil- 
lings more than he reckoned on, at the same time he 
would have one less yearling to selL 

On his return he found that the neighbours' kind- 
ness had been more than he anticipated ; two one- 
horse carts had been lent, and all the com was in 
the haggard. 

The next operation that devolved upon the Asso- 
ciates was the preparation for wheat-sowing. Two 
himdred and fifty loads of manure had to be carted, 
and five acres of ground to be dug, and the seed 
dibbled in. This task required the whole strength 
of the establishment, and an immediate outlay in 
cart-hire. 

It was arranged in this way : — 

With some diflSculty a one-horse cart was engaged 
at four shillings a day for a week, and every day 
after for three shillings. 

Mark drove, and, when he could spare time from 
his official duties, Marston assisted him in filling the 
manure, and during his absence one of the rest took 
his place, while the others spread it and commenced 
digging it in. 

There were many misgivings in their minds as to 
the success of this mode of cultivation. 

"I don't know," said George Hughes, "but 1 
thinks we're putting the manure where the wheat 
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will never get at it. I never did see deep plonghin* 
upon dung, but conscience, we puts it as deep as two 
ploughs." 

As soon as half an acre was dug, the dibbling 
process commenced, under Marston's immediate eye. 
The field was dug in parallel strips, and long garden 
lines laid down which reached half way across the 
field. These lines enclosed a space sufficiently wide 
to allow three women and eight children to work 
abreast, each carrying some seed in an apron and 
provided with a dibbler, made of a sharpened stick, six 
inches long, which served as a measure for the width 
of the rows, and the hand grasping half of it regu- 
lated the depth of the hole. Marston arranged 
them, two children and a woman alternately, allot- 
ting to each four rows six inches apart. The dibble 
having made one hole touching the line, was laid 
down at right angles to it, and so on, till the four 
holes were made, a seed being dropped into each 
and immediately covered, though for the first few 
days the children generally dropped in two and 
sometimes three or four. Two inches apart in the 
line and six in the rows were Marston's instructions, 
but it required a watcMul eye to insure their fulfil- 
ment. After a litUe practice the children became 
more expert than their mothers, because their fingers 
enabled them to take up each grain more readily. 
Their stature also made stooping less painful, but 
for the first two days they only worked four hours 
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in consequence of the pain in their backs. Practice 
soon enabled them to surmount this difficulty, and 
then the men could not prepare the ground fast 
enough. 

We have omitted to narrate that during the period 
that elapsed previous to sowing, the children were 
daily employed in gleaning, and collected no less 
a quantity than three bushels of barley, one of 
wheat, and two of oats, as was ascertained when the 
whole was thrashed out. 

The ground being rather stiflF, and the men im- 
accustomed to the work, it was found that the six- 
teenth of an acre was as much as a man could spade 
in a day. Driving the manure occupied three men 
in filling and spreading it eleven days ; consequently 
only two remained to dig, and an acre and a half 
was the full extent of the ground finished in this 
period. Another fortnight elapsed before the field 
was completed, when Marston found that instead 
of fifteen he had only used six bushels of seed-wheat, 
thereby saving three pounds seven shillings and six- 
pence ; which sum, with the addition of fifteen shil- 
lings, enabled him to become the possessor of a fine 
sow and eight little pigs. 

About the end of November he purchased another 
for three pounds fourteen shillings. 

He had paid up to this time for 
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£. 8. d. 

Seven cows 75 2 

Two pigs 7 16 6 

Seed wheat 2 5 

Fallow • .. 9 

Manure .^. 25 



« 



119 3 6 

His capital was 105 

His quarter's salary, due at 

Michaelmas 12 10 

117 10 

£1 13 6 

This balance the proceeds of the dairy enabled 

him to pay. The ten cows made only forty pounds 

of butter per week, as seven of them were becoming 

dry ; at the end of eight weeks, however, he had 

received from their produce fifteen sovereigns, five of 

which had been expejided in food, leaving in his 

hands 8/. Is. 6d. In addition to this sum, however, 

twenty-five Winchesters of barley had been eaten, for 

which he would have to pay 6/., so that in reality he 

had only 2/. 7s. 6d. in hand, while 

£. a. d. 

Three cows 31 10 

The remainder of the barley, 200 bushels, 

AtSs.Gd. 35 

And the hay 30 

£96 10 

were yet to be paid for, and the returns from the 
dairy were gradually diminishing. These three 
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items though were not due before the 25th of March, 
when he would receive his half-year's salary : so he 
was still hopeful, though anxious. 

The wheat having been sown, there remained 
twenty-five acres to dig. First, the garden claimed 
attention. A portion was planted with cabbage, the 
remainder was set with early potatoes, although the 
cost of seed (ashleafed kidneys) amounted to two 
pounds five shillings: an expense not calculated 
upon in the first instance. 

The days having grown very short, the work pro- 
ceeded slowly : though Marston toiled with the men 
at least three days in the week, very little more than 
a quarter of an acre was dug in the day ; and the 
end of February arrived before all the arable land 
had been turned over. Fortunately there had been 
very little frost; but there were several wet days, 
during which the hedges were repaired, the farm- 
yard cleaned, and some manure collected. 

Furzy Buck and Cold Blow being destined for 
oats, were left to the last, and sowed broadcast, a 
horse having been hired to harrow the corn in, as 
dibbling was not deemed advisable for this species of 
grain. 

The wheat flourished, and looked so rank at this 
time that it was deemed advisable to have it well 
trodden and eaten down by sheep. A neighbouring 
farmer gladly lent his flock for the purpose, and in a 
few days the uninitiated might have fancied the crop 
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was destroyed ; but Marston and liis associates knew 
that the plant would grow thicker and stronger after 
being cut back by the sharp teeth of their woolly 
fijends, whose little feet pressing 'the earth tight 
round the roots would secure it from being loosened 
and destroyed by the wild March winds that would 
soon sweep over Arcady. 

In following the outdoor operations in Axehill 
Croft, we have not paused to look at the home life in 
the farmhouse — ^the "Happy Family," as the in- 
habitants were ironically called : the Agapemone, as 
others styled it. But not the least important part 
of the problem was being wrought out in that 
little dwelling ; aU the rest of the work was play to 
Marston in comparison with the task of ruling his 
household. 

Though he had been especially careful in selecting 
his companions, he found there were diversities of 
character and disposition which manifested them- 
selves every now and then, and seemed to imperil 
the success of his plans. 

While writing in his room one evening Lucy had 
inadvertently left the door ajar, so that the conver- 
sation in the kitchen was plainly audible; and, 
though he did not wish to play eavesdropper, hear- 
ing his own name mentioned, he unintentionally and 
yet unavoidably heard the substance of a colloquy 
between Jane Sandys and Anne Hughes* It com- 
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menced with the fervid abuse of Martha Hall, to 
whom was entrusted the whole care of the dairy, and 
who that morning had caught the eldest girl Hughes 
and one of her*brothers helping themselves surrep* 
titiously to cream. 

" I tell thee what it is, Jenny, I don't see as we 
is a bit better off now and what we was afore. If Tb 
never to move (the o sounded as in dove) I b'lieve 
that old b— — Martha would like to starve us alL 
And what is she doin' with the dairy ? Then she's 
got the handlin' of the money, and nobody never 
sees what becomes of it. When we come here he 
said as we was to have everything atween us ; but I 
should like to know what it is we've got to divide, 
for ever since my young Susy helped herself to a bit 
o' bre'-n'-butter every mortal thing is kayed up ; I'd 
just so soon Kve in the Union as in this very spot. 
Why, when we was in our own houses, what we got 
'^e had, and nobody could say agin it ; but now a 
oody mustn't so much as look at a pinch o' salt but 
somebody or 'nother is down upon you in a minit. 
I tould my man last night, * Georgy,' sez I, * I declare 

to it's no use ; I can't stand this nonsense no 

longer. If you won't come from here, me and the 
children won't stop with you; and, mark you my 
words now, it'll be— the Measter 11 use you and the 
rest just till he's on his legs like ; and then the first 
chance he'll tell you to go about your business^ and 
vou med whistle afore — 



9 »» 
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The rest of the sentence was cut short by the 
entrance of the men. 

This was the first expression of discontent that 
had reached Marston's ears, and it pained him ex- 
cessively, A moment's reflection, however, showed 
him that he must not expect, save in rare instances, 
to find any chivalrous feeling among the class he 
sought to raise. He remembered that their intel- 
lectual and moral nature was as low as their socicd 
position, and neither could be changed in a day; 
and he also recollected that he had not yet done all 
that he might do to assist their mental progress. 
Though as at first morning and evening worship were 
never omitted, he yet never failed to seize every 
available moment for retirement to the privacy of his 
own. room, when he either wrote up his accounts, 
pursued his own studies, or attended to Lucy's edu- 
cation ; but now he perceived more was required of 
him in the management of the house. Out of defer- 
ence to himself order and quiet was for the most 
part observed, even when the children were together ; 
but there was an air of restraint visible on old and 
young, which, if permitted to remain, would ripen 
into disaffection. To yield up his entire evenings to 
his household was his greatest trial. His means, his 
credit, and his labour, were willingly given ; but the 
quiet hours when he sought companionship with the 
great minds of all time who live iq poetry, philo- 
sophy, and history, were most precious to him ; but 
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these, or most of these, were now demanded of him, 
and he relinquished them, though with a sigh, yet 
not the less heartily. 

The Hughes family had been and were the great 
difficulty with which he had to contend. The oldest, 
a girl, was only twelve, and the youngest but two 
years old. 

After the gleaning and dibbling were over there 
remained but very little work which they could ac^ 
complish, neither did he like the idea of bringing up 
the girls as ignorant of every useful occupation as 
their mother; therefore he proposed that the two 
eldest should be apprenticed, one to a milliner, and 
the other to a straw-plait maker, with the proviso 
that as soon as they had learnt their trades they 
should teach the other girls. 

This idea he broached to Anne Hughes next day, 
who heartily concurred in the plan, and was thus 
afforded tangible proof that the Association was not 
devoid of good. The preliminaries were arranged 
that week, and immediately after Christmas the girls 
commenced their daily attendance at their employers' 
in Shale Eiid, returning every evening to the farm. 

For the two eldest boys, eleven and nine years 
old, light work was found, such as trimming hedges, 
breaking stones, cleaning the garden-walks, and the 
like, which contributed to the appearance of the 
farm without adding much to the prosperity of 
the undertaking. The dairy and the house found 
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occupation for the women, so all were employed 
by day. 

Marston now felt the necessity of arranging for 
the proper appropriation of the long evenings as well 
as the short days. 

The first rule he insisted upon was, that each 
person should appear in the kitchen clean, and as 
neat as circumstances would permit, this regulation 
was for some time found to be very irksome ; but at 
last clean hands, neatly arranged hair — and for the 
women a clean kerchief became the order of the day, 
much to Marston's gratification and to the acknow- 
ledged comfort of each individual. By degrees all 
felt that they were living up to a higher social 
standard than they had hitherto known, and self- 
respect with an admixture of pride, awakened in 
every heart a desire to maintain this little supe- 
riority. 

Men are like other animals, accustom them to 
good food — warm stables and careful grooming, then 
in a little time they enjoy that which was at first 
esteemed a nuisance. 

Marston laid his ideas before his Associates one 
evening in these words : 

^'I have been thinking that most of us are 
nightly wasting a good deal of time which might 
be better and more pleasantly employed; and I 
think a change might be introduced with ad- 
vantage. All our out-door work is finished at five ; 
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with the exception of feeding the cows, nothing 
is done before eight in the morning. If we had 
supper ready at half-past five, at half-past six 
everything would be put away ; and from then till 
ten o'clock we should have three hours and a half to 
do as we please with. The children must be taught 
to read, write, and cipher at least, and there is no 
reason why their parents should not learn also ; but 
we want amusement as well, and some of us might 
play draughts or chess now and then ; a little music 
would be agreeable at times to all of us, and a good 
story no one could object to. 

" Now, what do you think of such an arrangement 
as this — from half-past six to half-past seven, school 
for all who wish to learn — ^from half-past ^even to 
half-past eight I will read to you ; then the youngest 
children will go to bed; from then till half-past 
nine, we can chat, or play games — then prayers and 
bed?" 

f* What time should we have for music ?" asked 
Mark. 

"I see," said Marston, with a smile; "you are 
ready to sing a song ; well, Mark, whenever we are 
disposed for music, we will have it before the children 
go to bed, and put off the reading for an hour or half, 
and so on as the case may be." 

" I'm agreeable," said one ; " and me," " and me," 
said the others in chorus. 

Accordingly, next evening Marston produced half- 
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a-dozen slates, and as many elementary books, a 
part of his former stock in trade when schoolmaster 
at Shale End, but which soon proved inadequate to 
the requirements of his pupils. A black board too 
was found among his possessions, and when the elder 
folks saw how simple the process was of learning to 
write, they all amid much laughter and good-natured 
chaffing entered his class with the children. 

Lucy was already a proficient, and flew from slate 
to slate correcting and assisting with a smile and 
kind word for every one. 

When the hour elapsed the lesson ceased. Bead- 
ing occupied one evening, the next was devoted to 
writing. 

The first work he selected to read was Sir Walter 
Scott's * Lady of the Lake.' He called it reading, 
because he held the book in his hand and turned 
the pages over, but in reality he repeated it &om 
memory, as he had long known every word of it. 

His hearers listened with the profoundest atten- 
tion, and when he finished, asked for the explanation 
of the passages and words they did not understand. 
Marston's voice was clear and sonorous, his delivery 
easy but emphatic, every word had its proper into- 
nation, and as the harmonious verses fell upon their 
ears and the story opened to them, his listeners ex- 
perienced almost as much pleasure as if they had 
been suddenly endowed with a new sense and the 
unlimited power of gratifying it. When the hour 
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" How dVe make that out ? " 

"In this way: the men would strike for more 
wages, the farmers would be compelled to pay 
them ; the result would be that rents would come 
down/' 

" I'm one of the old school^ Apsly ; but I can't see 
through your spectacles notwithstanding. My notion 
is, that if this plan succeeds, the ground will be 
better cultivated, made more productive, and there- 
fore worth more money ; and then there would be 
such competition for land, that rents would go up 
fifty per cent.'' 

Although the Axehill Croft Association had only 
been in existence six months, speculation was rife 
concerning its probable issue : had the real state of 
Marston's finances been known, the prophets would 
have been all of the Cassandra type ; even without 
this information where one looked for victory ten 
prognosticated defeat. Among the severest critics 
were the labourers themselves : a life of isolation had 
so narrowed their understandings and chilled their 
sympathies, that the principle of union seemed foreign 
to their natures, and long oppression taught them to 
believe only in the selfishness of mankind. Whether 
Marston would swindle his associates, or vice verscij 
was the only problem which the fact presented to 
their minds. 

One by one as the winter drew on, seven of the 
cows at the Croft became dry; this was the usual 
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course of things, but meanwhile the people had to 
live, and money was required to pay for the hay and 
three cows. 

These difficulties were openly discussed by the 
Associates, and the most rigid economy in housekeep- 
ing was the first remedy proposed, and at once 
agreed to. Meat was forbidden ; butter was denied ; 
the diet, to which all submitted alike, consisted of 
.skimi-milk, butter-milk, barley-bread, hard cheese, 
and vegetables. Coffee without sugar in the morn- 
ing, alternating with weak tea, and broth composed 
of savory vegetables, enriched with shred suet and 
oatmeal. It was a teetotal vegetarian society, and 
every member looked well, and enjoyed sound 
health. 

A fortnight's grace was given after the 25th of 
March. By this time the dairy had become more 
profitable. Including the sale of the calves, an un- 
expected necessity — 

JC* s, d. 
The dairy had averaged for twenty-five 
weeks 308. 37 10 

Half year's salary 25 

Young pigs sold 8 

Poultry 2 15 

73 5 

Seventy-six and half Winchesters of barley 
remained unoonsumed, worth .. .. 15 6 

£87 19 

This, however, was all wanted for food, so that Mar- 

VOL. II. M 
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ston could not avail himself of it to assist his fimds ; 
thus, after making one or two small deductions, he 
was twenty-six pounds deficient of the sum now due. 
With humbled feelings he betook himself to the 
office of the auctioneer ; his heart burning with the 
thought that he, with all his sensitiveness and innate 
pride, must ask a favour of a low-bred man. Had 
his own interests only been consulted he would have 
sold his stock ; but now such a remedy was out of 
the question. With trembling fingers he produced 
the accounts, and counted down seventy pounds, say- 
ing, " This is aU I can pay you to day, Mr. Franks ; 
what security will you require for the remainder ? " 

Franks took off his spectacles, and stared his visitor 
in the face, without saying a word. 

Marston's skin crept, as he felt himself to be in 
the power of an '^ austere man." 

*' What security can I offer you, Mr. Fran&s ? " 

" I want the money, and I don't want security." 

" I cannot pay you to-day ! " 

" H'm, when can you pay ? " 

" In four months." 

" Not sooner ? " 

*' No." 

Then, said the auctioneer, getting off his seat, and 
grasping Marston's hand, " I'm content, sir I " 

Marston could hardly imagine he heard aright ! 

" I know you've a battle to fight, Mr. Marston, and 
I'm not the man to lie across your path ; take six 
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months if you like ; pay me in a lump, or pay me by 
instalments, as you please ; I'm satisfied." 

This totally unexpected generosity brought tears 
to Marston's eyes. All he could say was, " Thank 
you from my heart," when he rushed out of the ofiice, 
lest he should lose his self-control. 

Barley-seed time had now commenced. Half of 
the field haying been under wheat the previous year, 
that portion of it was in tolerable condition ; the re- 
mainder was very poor, and all the Associates agreed 
from the first that little com might be expected to 
be reaped thereon. 

This was rather a trial to Marston. AU the farm- 
yard manure he had collected, all the rich earth and 
compost he could scrape was intended to be applied 
to his green crops. Artificial manures were little 
known in Arcady ; guano had not been seen except 
by a few ; bones were occasionally used, and of these 
a considerable pile had been collected and bought 
during the winter with the intention of applying 
them to the mangolds. 

*'If I could reduce them to a scduble form," 
thought Marston, "I would try the effect on the 
barley ; in other words, if I could make superphos- 
phate of lime." He knew it would be useless to con^ 
suit his Associates on this point, whose prejudices 
would be inevitably against the introduction of such 
a startling novelty. But in many districts (he read) 
this preparation had been used with great advantage. 
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He purchased three carboys of sulphuric acid, pro- 
cured a large tub, into which he put a couple of 
bushels of crushed bones, saturated with water, and 
then added a few pounds of the add. The chemical 
action that ensued was of the most violent kind ; the 
mixture seethed, hissed, and sent forth such volumes 
of white pungent vapour, that the operator was 
obliged to leave his laboratory (a cow-house), and 
rush into the open air. The vapour floated across 
the yard, penetrated into the house, and drove out 
all the women, screaming, ** What's the matter? " 

When the vapour subsided Marston returned to 
see the result, and found the work already done ; 
the bones were reduced to the consistency and colour 
of mud. He had been too lavish of the acid ; with 
this exception his experiment was a complete success. 
As he had only one tub at his command, some days 
elapsed before all the bones were dissolved, mixed 
with fine dry ashes, and packed in a heap for 
use. 

" What's this stuff for ? " asked Ted. 

" To dibble in with the barley." 

" We med jist as well use snuff ! " 

" Wait till harvest, and then give me yoiu* opi- 
nion." 

With each grain of barley as much superphosphate 
was dibbled as the thumb and two first fingers could 
take up. The process was tedious, and, of course, 
doubled the labour, but Marston watched every 
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woman and child closely, and few seeds were' depo- 
sited without his ** snuff." 

Before the com was six inches high, the most scep- 
tical of the Associates could perceive .the beneficial 
effect of the application. •' Ay," said Ted, " it med 
be good for straw, but 'twon't help the grain." 

By the middle of April all the com was sown, the 
wheat flourished, and the oats looked tolerable. But 
now the great diificulty stood before them in the 
cultivation and manuring of five acres for green 
crops. The land was very foul and rough, despite 
the winter's digging. It was* first dug over, the grass 
raked off and burnt. One hundred loads of manure, 
sufficient only for two acres, were then driven on it. 
The seed-bed thus formed was marked out by lines, 
and the seed dibbled in nine inches apart, and each 
row divided by a space of twenty-seven inches. 
Superphosphate had to be resorted to for the rest of 
the field, which was divided in equal proportions 
between drum-head cabbages, swede turnips, and 
potatoes. 

These details, though wearisome to the reader, 
were questions of great importance for the considera- 
tion of the Associates. 

As spring softened into summer, as the grass 
grew, as the com put forth its shoots, as the man- 
golds appeared, they saw the problem of their lives 
being solved. Blight in the com, murrain in the 
cattle, or a bad harvest, would either of them suffice 
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to ruin their prospects irretrievably. But the 
showers fell, the sun shone, the south wind blew, the 
flowers bloomed, and their minds turned to the Source 
of all good by the unceasing ministrations of Mars- 
ton, enabled them to recognise that the blessing of 
God rested on their labours. 

The women smiled as they sat out of doors in the 
evening, when the setting sun streamed over the Ox- 
park meadow and down the Greenlakes valley, where 
the brook slumbered beneath the sedge and willows, 
and the swallows and swifts chased the flies tUl night 
stopped the carnage. In the stillness the sound of 
the cows cropping the grass could be distinctly heard 
from the opposite hill, while with the night the land- 
rail in the hayfields commenced his harsh yet not 
unpleasing cry. The children ran races in the 
meadow, and their laughter came upon the soft 
wind like music; sweeter than music to the head 
of that little society, who pictured to himself in 
those children the founders of a race of freemen, 
taught freedom where it should have its most sacred 
home — among the pastures and cornfields of these 
glorious islands of the West — ^glorious, despite of 
the evils yet to be remedied within their bounds. 

Freedom ! Who is not free in Britain ? Millions 
fettered in the chains of an insurmountable poverty. 

Marston was fortunate in the selection of his com- 
panions. With the exception of that evening when 
he overheard Anne Hughes complaining, there had 
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been no disaffection manifested by any one. Of 
course there had been minor squabbles. Now and 
then the women had a row, but the doud was always 
driven off by their leader's presence. It could not 
be otherwise. Though so infinitely their superior, he 
was the humblest of the party; though the bene- 
factor of all, he treated each person as an equal. 
There was no c»9umpiofa of superiority, and yet he 
exercised a most beneficent despotism. The children 
loved him, and at times Lucy was fearfully jealous 
lest she might be supplanted in his affections : but a 
gentle kiss, or soft patting of her curls, would at 
once reassure her that she reigned supreme. 

His educational scheme had proved most suc- 
cessful : in a degree it rendered tlie men more com- 
panionable, and softened the harslmess of their wives. 
History in small doses was generally acceptable. Nice 
tales were always appreciated, and some poetry was 
thought well of. But above all, he led his com- 
panions to the foot of the cross, and by degrees they 
understood that the teaching of Christianity was the 
source and spring of Marston's actions. As a beau- 
tiful picture looks better in a handsome frame, so 
did the doctrines of the gospel wear to their simple 
eyes new beauty, when they saw them exemplified in 
the founder of their Association. 

Summer mellowed into autumn, and the green 
com turned to golden grain. Then the voice of the 
husbandmen rang through the fields, as the precious 
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sheaves were bounds gathered in, and built up into 
rows. 

It was an admirable crop of wheat The straw was 
tall and strong, the ear was large and heavy, the 
reeds stood close together despite the thin sowing. 
The men said they had never seen such a crop, and 
Ted acknowledged that the dibbling answered. 

The barley was also abundant, and the mowers 
were puzzled to find that where the "snuflf** had 
been used, the straw and grain were decidedly supe- 
rior. It almost seemed like magic, and shook their 
faith in ignorance. 

The cows prospered also, the early potatoes were 
wonders, and netted over and above the cost of the 
seed eight pounds. The oats were the only draw- 
back, and would certainly fall short of the original 
estimate. Mr. Franks was paid : the proceeds of the 
Ox-park nearly suflSced for the purpose, and the Lady- 
day rent not being demanded till September, enough 
wheat was thrashed out to meet it. It was a jovial 
harvest-season at Axehill ; the abundance justified for 
the time more liberality in their diet, and every day 
while it lasted the men and women partook of animal 
food, and a small quantity of weak beer. 

After the grain was housed, the general result as 
nearly as it could be estimated was that the profits 
for the year were 104/. IIOZ. had been spent in 
maintenance, leaving a balance, including Marston's 
salary, of forty-four pounds, which enabled them to 
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buy more cows in the autumn. They did not include 
the hay in this calculation ; as it would come in in 
the dairy profits for the next year, towards which, as 
there would be no exceptional expenses, they looked 
with greater confidence, giving thanks unto God for 
His mercies. 

Marston's system ortarming was to grow as much 
green food as possible, so as to enable him to mul- 
tiply his stock, and it answered so well that in six 
years (having taken the Ox-park into their own 
hands) they had a herd of thirty cows, averaging a 
return of ten guineas a-year per head, besides grow- 
ing as much or more grain than at first. The farm 
became a show-place in Arcady, and to the labourers 
a very elysium. The whole of Marston's capital had 
been repaid and half his salary for three years — 
beyond this date it was not required for the purposes 
of the Association. The fourth Lady-day after their 
commencement — ^besides an equal share in the stock 
and crop — each man possessed fifteen pounds, with 
the prospect of receiving twenty pounds the ensuing 
year. Each man and every woman and child were 
decently clad and properly fed. Marston, as he 
looked round on the happy smiling faces of the 
children and their parents, blessed God that He had 
put it into his heart to become their benefactor. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

About three years after the Squire's death, Mr. Jones 
bade adieu to his congregation. 

In his valedictory address he feelingly alluded to 
the long term of his pastorate, during which he had 
received much kindness never to be blotted out from 
his memory. His mind, he stated, had been of slow 
growth, and the days of his inexperience had often 
seen him straying from his natural path, for though 
he loved the ministry and delighted in the service 
of the sanctuary, nevertheless he felt that he had 
hitherto mistaken his calling. He had only arrived 
at this conclusion after much spiritual wrestling, but 
now that he had become convinced of his error, it 
was incumbent on him as an honest man to resign a 
position which he no longer deemed himself fitted to 
filL The Church had reposed great confidence in 
him, and he trusted he had never abused it ; into 
the keeping of its elders he now restored that charge 
which he had been intrusted with, earnestly praying 
that he who should succeed to his ofiSce would be 
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wining to spend and be spent in his Master's 
service. 

Bumours of Jones's intention had long been cur- 
rent, but no satisfactory reason could be given for his 
conduct ; for even the obtusest Arcadian perceived 
that the preacher's discovery of his unfitness had not 
determined his course. Speculations as to his rea- 
sons were speedily set at rest when it became known 
that he intended to work the slate quarries that lay 
on the sea-coast a few miles due north of St. Olaff. 
These quarries had already ruined more than one 
speculator, but popular opinion had ascribed these 
failures either to insuflSciency of capital or want of 
skill. That they contained a large quantity of valu- 
able slate could not be doubted, and many believed 
it could be brought into the market profitably ; but 
how Jones could find sufficient means to carry on 
the undertaking was a mystery to the neighbourhood, 
seeing that several thousand pounds were required. 

His wife was known to have possessed money at 
the time of her marriage, but the general impression 
was that her property was secured on herseli^ and 
that the whole of it would not suffice for the purpose 
of this speculation. Wliere the cash came from 
puzzled every inquiring mind, but that Jones pos- 
sessed a large amount of money or credit was a fact 
soon made apparent to every one by the vigorous 
prosecution of the work. 

The quarry was the cliff bounding the sea on the 
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north side of a little cove called Nobeach, on the 
Arcadian coast, and the galleries on which the trams 
ran were only about twelve feet above high-water 
mark. It was a very exposed situation, and in gales 
the sea ran so high that no vessel could hope to escape, 
if caught with the wind on shore, so that during the 
winter-months no slates could be shipped. To the 
lovers of the picturesque it was a charming spot. In 
summer the shadows of the clouds slept on the 
dark-green waters of the bay in purple bands alter- 
nating with bajs of light, a broad extended and 
unbroken plain, save where the restless cormorant 
explored its depths for food. The cliffs, dark almost 
to blackness, rose a hundred feet above the sea, ex- 
tending right and left of the little cove a wall of 
rock, where many a sea-gull built its nest of the wild 
cliff-grass, and nursed its young above those watery 
fields, the plash of whose waves was to its ears as the 
rustle of the ripe com to the husbandman. 

The silence and repose of the bay were now broken 
by the noise of hammers and the blasting of ledges 
of rock. Scores of workmen swarmed over the slate- 
beds, hewing out large blocks to be split up into 
representations of a petrified aristocracy, respect- 
ively denominated queens, princesses, duchesses, 
countesses, &c., destined to cover the heads of their 
namesakes as soon as rafters could be found to bear 
them. 

The Arcadians took many notes of the proceedings 
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at Nobeach, and wondered more and more where the 
money came from that kept so many men employed, 
and shot so many thousand tons of rubbish into the 
sea. 

We will, however, satisfy the reader^s curiosity. 
For the first two years after his marriage Mr. Jones 
permitted his wife to manage her own property, but 
before another year rolled roimd he assumed the 
entire control of it, despite the energetic remon- 
strances of Mrs. Jones, whose tears, entreaties, and 
objurgations were impotent to stay his purpose. The 
money thus obtained was very insufficient, but for- 
tunately for him he had another source from which 
to draw supplies. 

Mrs. Maddocks was sitting in her dressing-room 
one morning when the servant informed her that 
Mr. Jones had called. 

" Say I'm engaged." 

" I did, ma'am." 

'^ Then go down stairs and tell him that I cannot 
see him." 

The servant returned with a message from Jones, 
that he came on important business, and he should 
esteem it a great favour if Mrs. Maddocks would give 
him an interview. 

" What can he want with me?" thought the lady. 
Mrs. Maddocks completed her toilet, and went down 
gtairs leading Mary by the hand, fearing to meet her 
quondam friend alone. 
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Entering the drawing-room she found Jones re- 
clining comfortably on the sofa. As soon as he saw 
her he jumped up and approached with an easy 
familiar manner, as if sure of a welcome reception. 

Mrs. Maddocks refused his proffered hand, bowed 
stiffly and glided to a seat. 

"Times are changed," thought Jones, "but the 
wheel may turn yet." 

He had doffed his black swallow-tailed coat and 
white tie, and now appeared in a loose shooting- 
jacket and coloured cravat, which became him more 
than his qtiasi clerical habiliments. Exposure had 
bronzed his face, and, judged by rule and line, he 
was certainly a handsome man ; but his white teeth, 
glistening as he spoke, were very suggestive of a car- 
nivorous animal, and his eyes were a dark glittering 
green that fascinated and repelled the spectator 
almost at the same moment. 

Mrs. Maddocks shuddered as she looked at him, 
wherefore she hardly knew, except that his presence 
was a humiliation to her. She had, however, resolved 
to give him to understand that he should never be 
permitted to enter the Hall again ; and she acknow- 
ledged to herself a secret pleasure in conveying to 
him personally this her positive determination. 

Jones commenced the conversation with a rhodo- 
montade about the weather. His hostess heard him 
in stony silence. Nothing daunted, he then plunged, 
into the history and prospects of his mining specu- 
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lation, concluding a long statement with the assertion 
that in two years the quarries would return him an 
annual income of five thousand pounds. 

Mrs. Maddpcks scarcely appeared to listen to him, 
playing all the time he was speaking with Mary's 
curls, every now and then whispering some endearing 
expression to the child, to the evident chagrin of her 
visitor. 

Jones at length ran himself down, but Mrs. Mad- 
docks made no attempt to break the awkward silence 
that ensued, and at last he asked in his mildest tones, 
" Did you please to hear what I said, ma'am ? " 
" Haven't the slightest idea." 
"Then I shall be compelled to go through my 
statement." 

" Pray don't trouble yourself, Mr. Jones. I have 
not the smallest interest in anything you can pos- 
sibly say." 

" Sally I " said Jones. 

It was the old name spoken in the old familiar 
tone — a name its possessor hated and despised, asso- 
ciated as it was with misery and anguish of soul. 
Had Jones struck her she would have defended her- 
self, but no blow could have inflicted half as much 
pain as the pang occasioned by the sarcastic mention 
of her almost forgotten name. The blood mounted 
to her cheek, and then descending left her pale as 
death. She almost fainted as she sat, but by an 
effort she succeeded in maintaining her apparent 
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composure, and without saying a word rose to ring 
the bell. 

"Stop!" said Jones. "I have not finished my 
story." 

" Leave me, sir. How dare you come here to in- 
sult a widow? Oh! you brave man, and gentle- 
hearted minister of the gospel, preaching peace with 
your lips with the poison of asps under your tongue ! 
Leave this house before my grooms remove you 
forcibly." 

"Nonsense, Mrs. Maddocks, we mustn't qtiarreL 
I don't^want you to paint my character, and you 
wouldn't care to allow me to limn your portrait 
Let there be a truce between us ; we are still bound 
together ; an inexorable fate has ordained it, and we 
must submit" 

" Would you insult me in my own house ? " 

" No, no ; nothing of the sort." 

" If there be any trace of mercy in you, remove 
yourself from my sight ; you are the incarnation of 
every evil thought and wicked deed that has mani- 
fested itself in me ; my soul loathes your presence, 
md every nerve in my body thrills with horror when 
you approach! K you will have it> let there be 
peace ; but leave me for ever, as the only condition 
on which the truce can last" 

Again Mrs. Maddocks moved to the belL 

"You must and shall hear me, madam; and if 
you won't listen quietly I shall not hesitate to use 
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the means I possess to make you. At the same time 
I detest coercion ; and if you will attend to my words 
I will prove how much and how sincerely I am your 
friend still." 

There was a tone of authority in what he said that 
Mrs. Maddocks could not resist ; and, in the spirit of 
an Indian at the stake resolved to bear all torture 
quietly, she resumed her seat. 

Jones recapitulated his statement respecting the 
slate-quarry as briefly as possible, and then paused. 

" Well, I don't see that this interests me." 

" I wish it to do so, then, because the object of my 
visit to you is to endeavour to induce you to become 
my partner in this very slate-mine." 

*' I! " said Mrs. Maddocks, evidently astonished at 
the proposition, " I become your partner ? Never ! " 
Then she laughed a low bitter laugh that made her 
visitor's ears tingle. 

" If not my partner, then my banker." 

" Surely you are mad, sir." 

" Not at all ; I am perfectly serious ; and since you 
refuse to share in the adventure, which is quite a mis- 
take of yours, allow me to ask you — will you have 
the goodness to advance me five thousand pounds ? " 

"Your assurance surpasses belief. Will you do 
me the favour to leave the room ? " 

" Presently, ma'am," said Jones, very calmly ; " but 
before I go please to read this paper." 

Mrs. Maddocks did as he requested her, and hur- 
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riedly ran her eye over the liiies, exclaiming, as she 
finished, " It is a vile fabrication ! " — then, tearing it 
into bits, she flung the fragments in the grate. 

" It is no fabrication. I have it in my power to 
substantiate every word ; and I shall instantly prove 
the fact, unless you comply with my request" 

" Very well," said Mrs. Haddocks ; " hand me the 
original of the paper, and you shall have the money." 

^'I must disoblige you, madam, I'm afraid; but 
nevertheless I trust you won't refuse me your 
cheque." 

^^Bing the bell and ask for -some water. I am 
famt" 

After she had moistened her lips she rose from her 
seat, and said, '^ I am going for my cheque-book." 
She soon returned, and, looking Jones in the face, 
she asked him if this demand was the precursor of 
others? 

« He hoped not ; but '' 

"But what?" 

" K you wiU make the five into seven, you shall 
never hear' from me on this subject again." 

" Give me a memorandum to that effect." 

Jones did so, pocketed the cheque, and left the 
room. 

The echo of his footsteps across the hall had 
hardly died away before Mrs. Maddocks fell senseless 
on the floor, and Mary ran screaming to the servants, 
who speedily came to the rescue. 
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A few months after this event Mrs. Haddocks and 
Mary left the Hall, and went to London. She there 
arranged with her solicitor, Mr. Lipscombe, to go 
down to Arcady and pay off all the servants, save the 
housekeeper. His instructions were to sell the stock 
and crop on the home &nn, and let it As soon as 
these arrangements were complete, the widow and 
her child went on the Continent ; all letters intended 
for herself to be addressed to her solicitor, to whom 
alone she confided her place of residence. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The most remarkable social change that occnrred 
during the twelve years that elapsed before Mrs. 
Maddocks returned to the Hall was the position of 
her quondam friend Jones. She left him a psendo- 
preacher and a needy speculator : she returned and 
found him a landed proprietor, a deputy-lieutenant, 
a justice of the peace, and the Hon. Member for 
Arlerigge. She left him an unknown lessee of a 
slate-quarry, supposed to be unprofitable : she found 
him a man of fortune, the leader of a strong political 
party in Arcady, and one of the most rising men in 
that locality. 

Fortune had blessed him in eyerything save one — 
his dear wife still remained to him. This was his 
great cross; she had become an ugly old woman, 
hopelessly vulgar ; he was a strong, handsome man, 
in the prime of life, not yet forty-five. Society con- 
sidered that so prosperous a man deserved to be 
noticed; therefore, its doors were thrown open to 
him, while he, as well as his new friends, contented 
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themselyes with ignoring the existence of the old 
woman, who still occupied a house in Shale End, 
while her husband lived in style at Howden Park, his 
newly-purchased seat. 

All these fSstcts Mrs. Haddocks was acquainted with 
before she returned. Indeed, few circumstances of 
any note had happened in the neighbourhood which 
her solicitor had not communicated to her, although 
her existence had for some time been a matter of 
doubt to the Arcadians. 

*' And is this our Chateau — ^Hall, I mean, mamma ? " 
said Mary, as the carriage rolled past the ruined 
lodge. ^^ Oh, what a dreary approach ! I thought it 
was such a pretty place. Oh I those cold, grey walls 
and narrow windows — everything seems so strange 
since we left it ! " 

^'It is you are changed, Mary; everything here 
remains the same. I would have nothing touched ; 
and now we shall be able to arrange everything to 
our own satisfaction." 

^<0h, yes! I shall enjoy beautifying the old 
place." 

The carriage drew up at the door. The house- 
keeper, standing alone, was there to receive them. 

<< Welcome back, ma'am," said Mrs. Moore ; ^^ and 
is this my young missus, surely I " 

''Have you forgotten me, Mrs. Moore?" said 
Mary, holding out her hand ; " but I think I remem- 
ber you." 
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" There's a fire in the duung-rooiiiy ma'am, and one 
in your dressing-room. Will you please to walk up- 
stairs at once, or will you wait a little? I'ye got 
some nice chops for your tea, ma'am ; and 111 put 
them on directly." 

*^ Let us have something to eat at once," said Mrs. 
Maddocks. " You are hungry, Mary — are you not ? " 

" Yes, ravenously ! " 

It was spring-time when the absentees retomed. 
When Mary came down-stairs, she ran to the window, 
and exclaimed — '^Oh^ come here, mamma! how 
lovely the trees look on the hill ! " 

The setting sun was streaming over the larch woods 
on Fort Mendip, so that all the rock was bathed in 
crimson light. 

" I'm sure one might be happy here ! " 

" One might be happy at the North Pole, Mary ! " 

" Oh ! " said the young girl, turning round ; " don't 
be sceptical, now, you naughty thing ! there is plenty 
of beauty and love in the world." 

" For you, perhaps." 

« And for you." 

« Never 1 " 

Mary turned round, and kissed her mother's cheek, 
saying, ''Don't look like a tragedy -queen, mother 
mine; but come and soothe your feelings with a 
mutton chop." 

Mrs. Maddocks laughed, and followed her daugh- 
ter's advice. 
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The housekeeper could not refrain from joining in 
the conversation now and then, and frequently ex- 
pressed her surprise at the great change in her 
young mistress ; " but, as for you, ma'am," turning to 
the mother, " you don't look a day older than when 
you left." 

This was not a servant's compliment, but a 
simple statement of fact. Time seemed to have 
forgotten the widow, except that her beauty was 
matured. 

Mother and child never resembled each other ; but, 
now that Mary had become a young lady of sixteen, 
they secured more dissimilar than formerly ; each was 
more than commonly beautiful. 

Both ladies wore their hair plain in front, plaited 
behind, and fastened with a comb ; but the tresses of 
one were like the sunlight on a harvest field, and the 
locks of the other were glossy and soft as satin. Both 
were of good height, Mary rather the shorter ; and 
her mother's figure was rounder and firmer. Both 
had large liquid eyes ; the daughter s were soft grey, 
her mother's, dark and fleLshing. One patronized 
green and blue colours; the other loved amber, 
maize, or black. One was bright and joyous, the 
other possessed a deeper nature, wherein slumbered 
tendernesses, often unsuspected. In France, where 
they had chiefly resided, they were commonly known 
as Day and Night. They were antithetical to each 
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other in everything, except in taste; both loved 
literature and art. 

Daring the interval of twelve years which we have 
passed ovei^ Mrs. Haddocks had been regularly at 
school* The masters that taught her daughter also 
educated her ; and for the last two years Mary and 
herself had read together, played and sang together, 
learned painting together, and were, in short, more 
like sisters than mother and child ; indeed, the title 
mother was generally dropped, and her assumed 
name, Harriette, substituted. 

^'I begin to remember the old room now," said 
Mary. ''Poor papa used to sit in that chair. I 
have a faint recollection of a stout, red -faced old 
gentleman. Am I right ? " 
« Quite right" 

''A stout, rubicund old papa it was: I used to 
crawl upon his knees and kiss him ; but I don't think 
he was very fond of me. Was he ? " 

''Oh, yes! very, I suppose. As fond as most 
parents are of their children ; but, had you been a 
boy, the house would not have contained your papa 
for joy." 

" What sort of a person is uncle Kichard ? I think 
I shall know him." 

" I daresay you will, as soon as you see his cut-away 
coat and corduroys. He is a kind-hearted, rough, 
rather irascible, eccentric mem, but good-natured. 
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He is always hunting some new whim to death, and 
taking np theories which every sane man has long 
before abandoned." 

The next three days passed away, and no relatives 
or friends came to the Hall ; on the fourth it rained ; 
and Mary, looking out at the driving clouds which 
capped the summit of the opposite hill, and poured 
forth their torrents on the woods, inveighed loudly 
against *' this prison/' as she called the house. 

" I thought you said one ought to be happy in this 
sweet spot," said the widow. 

'* Oh, you teaze ! I said one might be happy : but, 
of course, I supposed we should find the countr} 
inhabited." 

" At any rate, it's well-provisioned ; come and try 
some of these trout ; they are delicious for breakfast" 

The ladies sat down to the table ; and their coffee 
was hardly poured out, when the door opened, and in 
strode the Doctor. 

" bless my soul ! eleven o'clock, and still at 

breakfast French fashion, I suppose." Looking 
at his sister<-in-law, he continued, '^I swear you're 
better looking now than when you left home. How 
are you?" Without stopping he turned round. 
" Who's this — ^not little Mary ? By Jove ! a woman 
— ^taller than Agnes ; but not prettier !' no, she isn't I 
D'ye remember me, my dear ? I saved your life — 
I and Oriana between us. Ask your mother if I am't 
speaking the truth : devil a bit of exaggeration." 
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Mary rose to meet her uncle, -who rushed up to 
her and kissed her affectionately : holding her by 
both hands, he stared at her. 

"Like John; like your poor father; like the 
Maddockses. Do you remember him ? — ^your father, 
I mean ; fine man--^as fine a man as you'd see in a 

day's walk. ! well I'm glad there's somebody 

in the old house again ; for the last dozen years 
it has looked like a — ^like a — I don't know what! 
However, there's an end of that." 

At last the Doctor ran himself aground, and his 
sister-in-law was enabled to get a hearing. 

" You will join us. Doctor, won't you ? " 

" I have breakfasted hours ago ! " 

« Call this lunch." 

" Ah ! just so. Well it's not often I do this kind 
of thing, but I will try some of that ham." 

Time had told on the Doctor since we last saw 
him. He had become thinner ^ his hair had grown 
grey ; his cheeks had faUen in ; and innumerable 
wrinkles radiated from the comers of his eyes and 
mouth, — but in other respects he was unaltered. 
Still talkative, warm-hearted, still hobby-hunting, 
still given to swearing. 

"When did you return?" 

« On Tuesday." 

"I suppose you have forgotten the old place, 
Mary?" 

" Almost ; but everything seems familiar to me, 
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notwithstanding. The rooms and the garden, and 
the river from the windows, are not altogether new ; 
they appear as if I had seen them in a dream." 

"Just so," said the Doctor. "In feet you have a 
shadowy, indistinct, undefined recollection of them. 
It will all come clear to you some day. I believe 
every event in our lives, of the slightest moment, 
and even the most trivial circumstances, when in the 
aggregate they make up a mass of shade or colour, 
are never lost, but are fairly painted on the me- 
mory." 

" But what is the use, uncle, of the painting if it 
is not seen?" 

" That's not the question, my dear. Women won't 
argue. Oriana won't or can't, and Agnes is just as 
bad, although she is sharper than a needle. But 
to return ; I was talking about memory. Now these 
pictures ^e constantly being painted over; shade 
is laid on shadow, colour on colour, light on light» 
till one after the other is obliterated by the opacity 
of the medium." 

"Then as far as their worth is concerned, they 
might never have been painted." 

" Not at all, my dear ; all that we have to do is 
to make the colours transparent^ and then we shall 
see to the bottom." 

"How are you going to accomplish it, Doctor?" 
asked the widow. 

"Not by altering the medium, but by using a 
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light sufficiently poweiful to penetrate thxough every 
coating." 

Mary laughed. 

"I'm perfectly serious, child; it can be done. 
I've accomplished it with Agnes, and would have 
succeeded with Oriana and her mother, only they 
would not let me experimentalize on them." 

" Please explain," said both ladies. 

"I will," said the Doctor; "Usten, if you please. 
I throw the patient or subject (whicheyer term you 
please to use) into a state of coma. I then take 
possession of her will, haying ]:endered it passive 
by producing the comatose state, so that her mind 
becomes as it were the agent of my will, and per- 
forms whatever operations I choose. In this state 
she answers any question I ask relating to herself, 
and relates many circumstances which she had en- 
tirely forgotten when awake. Agnes says when in 
this state the whole of her bram appears to be illu- 
minated with the intensest light, by which she is 
enabled to read the record of everything she has 
ever known, and many other things beside. This 
is the light that I spoke of as piercing through all 
the layers of paint on the canvas of the mind." 

"Dear good uncle," said Mary. "Why didn't 
you say you have been mesmerising my cousin ? " 

" Oh ! bless my soul ; so you know all about it ! " 

" We have only just returned from Paris, Doctor," 
said Mrs. Maddocks, ^' where you know everything 
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new is always attracting attention; mesmerism, 
though, is almost forgotten there. But have you 
seen tables turn ? " 

"What?" 

** Tables turn I spin round violently " 

" I don't imderstand you." 
' "Explain to the Doctor, Mary." 

*'It is a fashionable amusement in France just 
now for six or eight ladies and gentlemen to sit 
down with their fingers resting on the edge of a 
table, and linked to each other, forming a complete 
chain. In about twenty minutes the table begins to 
move, slowly at first; then each person rises and 
pushes his seat back, following the movement of the 
table, which goes faster and faster until at last it 
outstrips the fastest." 

'^ Bless my soul ! But you are quizzing, though.'" 

" No I really ; but finish your breakfast, and then 
we will show you a little experiment." 

*^ I hayen't had time to ask after Oriana, Agnes, 
and Mrs. Murray." 

'^ Oh! thanks ; they are jolly. Ah ! that renunds 
me they couldn't come over to see you. Oriana had 
a dinner-party yesterday, and she was very busy in 
the kitchen making kickshaws the day before. I 
asked her to' write and invite you, but she said her 
party was made up and the table wouldn't dine 
more, or some nonsense of that kind. I said, * Put 
another table at the end ;' but she told me I wasn't 
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to interfere with any of her anangements. Yon 
know women like to have their own way. Let me 
see, though ; that wasn't what I had to say, either.** 

A dond had settled on the widow's face. The 
Doctor went on, not ohserving it, 'Tye got it now: 
Oriana's love to yon, and she has had one of her 
neryons headaches, — ^but she hopes to see yon next 

week. Ah I that's it; for sake don't repeat 

my former speecL I shall never hear the last of 
it> if you do!" 

The Doctor^s naive statement of his wife's remarks 
amused his auditors immensely. Both of them 
laughed merrily, and almost forgot Oriana's little 
spitefhlness. 

So much time had been lost that the coffee had 
grown cold; the servant now entered with a firesh 
supply, and also another dish of trout 

^ Dear me ! " said the hostess. ''It doesn't follow 
that because Miss Haddocks and myself like trout 
that the Doctor should care for nothing else. Send 
in some kidneys immediately." 

'' I beg you won't^ my dear TWi>dA.in. I beg you 
won't. Nothing could be nicer ; besides, 111 show 
you something you haven't seen in Paris, as soon as 
I pick the bones of one of those speckled gentry." 

When 'nothing was left but the skeleton on his 
plate, the Doctor brought it over to his sister-in-law, 
saying to his niece, ^ Look here, Mary. I'll show 
you a discovery I made last spring which I have 
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communicated to Professor Owen. Now just look 
at the end of the vertebras where they joins the 
caudal fin." 

« Caudal fin ! " 

" Tail, then ; where they join the tail." 

« Yes ! " 

"Don't you observe that the last two or three 
joints are bent upwards, so that the vertebrae ter- 
minate in a curve ? " 

"We do! but what of it?" 

'^Why it shows that the trout (and the same 
feature is observable in all its varieties), that is, 
all the salmonidse are of the hetrocercal order of 
fishes, whereas it was commonly supposed that the 
shark and its kindred were the only representatives 
of this family, which flourished so extensively in the 
old red sandstone seas. All other fish are homo- 
cereal, that is the caudal fin is set on at right angles 
to the vertebrae." 

" Dear me," said both ladies. 

" Yes," said the Doctor ; " it's a very interesting 
fact, and it's very curious that it has never been 
noticed before." 

"Will the trout be more easy to catch, undo, 
now that you know all about their ancestors, and 
can give them such a splendid pedigree ? " 

The Doctor looked up and saw the arch eyes 
sparkling with fun. The smile was infectious, and 
the three burst out laughing. 
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** Will you have some more coffee ? " 

" Not a drop more." 

When the servant entered, Mary said, '^ Bring in 
Dr. Maddocks's hat." 

" Is that the French way of saying get out?" said 
the Doctor. 

" You naughty man," said his niece. " We are 
not tired of you yet^ and mother and I want your 
hat for the experiment I told you of." 

The reader, who has doubtless seen tables and 
hats spin round under the hands of lady and gentle- 
man operators, may be spared the recital of the 
Doctor's astonishment when first under his sister-in- 
law's and his niece's fingers, and afterwards under 
his own and Mary's, his weather-beaten hat pirouetted 
on the table and slid backwards and forwards as he 
willed it. The report of table-turning had not then 
reached Arcady, and the phenomena took the Doctor 
by surprise. 

^ You are pushing, Mary." 

" On my honour, sir, Tm not. See, only the tips 
of my fingers and thumb touch the hat, and I assure 
you I am exercising no manual power." 

The Doctor used every precaution to guard 
against the exercise of physical force, and at last he 
satisfied himself that the motive power was really of 
the nature of electricity. 

Then '' the key in the book " experiment was 
shown him, which puzzled him more, and caused him 
to swear many unconscious oaths. 
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Over and over again he repeated the performance, 
talking and chattering incessantly, much to the 
amusement of his entertainers. At last he looked at 
his VFatch : it was four o'clock. 

" Good ! I'd no idea 'twas so late. Good- 
bye ; I must be oflf." 

" Pardon me," said Mrs. Maddocks, laying her hand 
on his arm ; " you don't leave the Hall dinnerless." 

" Mother must be obeyed, uncle," said his niece, 
smiling. 

" Eeally I can't stay." 

" Nonsense," said Mary. " You won't leave two 
poor lonely women to die of efrmvi. We dine at five, 
don't we Harriette ? " 

" Yes, my dear." 

" And then if the tuner has put that wretched old 
piano into order I'll sing you a song.'' 

" Eeally," said the Doctor, " you are a pair of 
witches." 

" You must stay," chimed in the ladies. 

It was a very pleasant dinner party. The trio 
were mutually agreeable. When they adjourned to 
the drawing-room (where, as Mary observed, every- 
thing looked as if it had come out of the Ark) the 
conversation was exchanged for music; and ten 
o'clock came before the Doctor thought of ordering 
his horse. 

" Oriana will think I'm dead. She's awfully 
nervous, and I shall catch it for staying so late." 

VOL. II. o 
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" I'll fight your battles for you, uncle." 

" Will you, my dear ? After all, perhaps I'm in 
fault She cannot help her temperament; but I've 
•one at home who is never unkind." 

"Cousin Agnes?" 

" Yes ; you will be such friends I " 

" I hope so." 

It was twelve o'clock beifore the Doctor reached 
home. 

He found the boy asleep in the stable. Giving 
him his horse, and charging him to take care of the 
light, he stole round to the front door. No light 
shone from the windows. "They're gone to bed, I 
hope.^' 

Quietly slipping the latch-key into the lock, he 
opened the door, and noiselessly closed it after him. 
Walking as if on eggs, he gained the kitchen, lit a 
candle, and took off his boots. 

Just then a door was heard to open up-stairs, and 
shoeless feet to move ; presently a querulous voice 
cried, 

" Eichard, is that you ? " 

" All right ; I'm here." 

" Oh, why will you play me these tricks ? I've 
been up and down five times looking for you. You 
know I'm not strong. I can't stand it much longer ; 
you'll be the death of me before long." 

" It*s only twelve o'clock." 

^ Twelve o'clock I It struck twelve hours ago !" 
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" Not a bit of it Don't make a fuss." 

" Fuss ! don't speak that way to me, sir ! Why 

can't you come home at reasonable hours, instead of 

wearing out your poor wife? You ought to be 

ashamed of yourself! I'm always thinking for 

others ; and you I believe you want to kill me ! 

I know you wish I was dead ! " 

" For sake hold your tongue, and go to 

bed!" said the Doctor, as he rushed past to his 
dressing-ioom. 
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CHAPTEE XVIL 

Next morning Agnes and her father met at the 
breakfast-table before Mrs. Murray and her mother 
were down, as was indeed their usual practice. 

« Good morning, darling." 

" Good morning, dearest daddy ! How were you 
so late last night ? " 

"Did you hear the row?" asked the doctor, 
smiling. 

" Of course I did : I hadn't gone to bed ; but I 
knew I should make matters worse if I interfered, so 
I kept out of the way. But how were you so much 
after your usual time ? " 

" The fact is, your aunt and cousin bewitched me. 
They made me stop to dinner ; and what with the 
music and the conversation it was a wonder I came 
away at all. Mary is longing to see you ; I'm sure 
she'll be a charming companion for you. But when 
will mother call ? " 

" I've no idea. She's in the blues this morning, 
and means to breakfast in bed." 
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V 

" I would drive you over to-day, only your mother 
must be of the party, else we shall give oflfence." 

" I don't think she quite likes my aunt, and is 
determined to dislike Mary. We must, however, try 
and coax her into a good humour, and then we shall 
manage her nicely." 

" Quite right, my pet. I'll leave her in your 
hands." 

" You haven't yet told me what you think of aunt 
and Mary." 

" You shall judge for yourself. If they suit you I 
shall be delighted." 

The next day was Sunday. On Monday Mrs. 
Bichard Maddocks was coaxed up to calling-point, 
and set out with her mother, the Doctor, and Agnes, 
to the Hall. 

The meeting between the sisters-in-law was an 
illustration of how pleasantly natural enemies can 
conduct themselves towards each other when interest 
moves them. The cousins embraced etich other 
warmly and without reserve. 

" Uncle," said Mary, " I've a favour to ask of 
you." 

"What is it?" 

" That you will leave Agnes behind with me." 

" K her mother consents, I do." 

'•* Aunt, will you do me a great kindness ?' 

" K I can." 

<* Let Agnes pay us a little visit," 
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" My dear " 

" Oh yes, aunt ; we are so lonely here. It would 
be snch an act of (Parity ! Agnes is ready to sacri- 
fice herself Aren't you, dear ? " * 

'* WiU you, mamma? " 

" K your papa consents." 

" Oh, yes,*' said the Doctor. 

So Agnes was left at the HalL 

When the three ladies were assembled in the draw- 
ing-room that eyening Mary asked her cousin to play. 

** Oh, no : please don't ask me yet ; I never sing 
before " 

^' Strangers," si^d Mary, finishing the sentence for 
her. 

'^ I didn't mean that altogether ; you are too quick 
for me." 

*^ But you will sing ? I am passionately fond of 
music." 

Mary opened the piano, and sang song after song 
— bright sparkling canzonets, like the ripple of a 
mountain brook in sunshine. Then her mother 
joined her in a duet. When this was finished both 
ladies turned to their guest, saying, " We claim your 
song now." 

" I am so timid — ^nerrous, I mean," 

" Darling ! " said Mary ; *< we are not very 
terrible,'* 

" Oh no : you are so kind ; but ^ 

" But you will sing." • 
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Agnes sat down to the piano. She laid her 
fingers as it were languidly on the keys, and suffered 
them to move apparently involuntarily to and fro. 
At first a note and then a chord was heard — ^irregu- 
larly, like the first droppings of a summer shower ; 
then the melody flowed forth, dreamily, swelling, 
and dying away like the sighing of the failing breeze 
among the willows by the river. Occasionally the 
volume of sound rose higher, but never very loud ; 
then it would fall away till the ear could scarcely 
follow it At times the instrument seemed to wail ; 
but ere the strain grew painful it would melt into the 
sweetest flute-like cadence. 

Her aunt and Mary listened breathlessly; and 
when they thought the performer had almost 
finished, she commenced her song : — 

** I fear to love ; it is so heavenly sweet, 

Like the o'erloaded bee my wings would fail 
If my soul found its other. At his feet 
I should lay down my life, while all wpuld rail 
At the wild maiden dying of pure love. 

*'I fear to love ; my heart could notsustain 
The wild emotion of its deep delight. 
Such joy would wrench the balance of my brain ; 
'Twould make all music discord — all day night. 
The terror of such joy I dare not prove. 

" My heart is like a cavern in the ice. 

Wherein the rays come coloured to the eye 
Through walls that gleam like gems of untold price, 
Pure as the native azure of the sky, 
But robbed of all life-giving heat and power. 
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" Snch is my heart ; and thus my eye peroeiyes 
The glorioiis heanty of ihoae sapphiie beams. 
That stream from that great smi of love that giyea 
Pflflsionate pleasm-e wheresoe'er it gleams 
On those who shrink not in the noontide hoar. 

'* I fear to love. I tremble at the name. 
And rear np icy walls to screen my sonl : 
Lest I should even perish in the flame, 
I wrap my spirit in a frigid mien. 
For fear, mighty Love ! of thy dread power." 

** Agnes," said Mary, kissing her, "you might 
make your fortune on the stage. I would give half 
of all 1 possess to sing and play like you. Who was 
your master?" 

" Chiefly myself.'* 

** Where did you get the song from ? " 

" Oh, don't ask me ! " 

" Oh you clever child I and you pretend to be 



nervous." 



(( 



I am ; I have never sung that song to any one 
but myself until now." 

" Do sing us another," asked Mrs. Maddocks. 

^ Not to-night, aunt dear ; I could not sing 
again." 

" As you please, darling." 

Agnes rose from the piano ; her cousin put her 
arm round her waist and led her to the sofa. Mrs. 
Maddocks took her seat on a low chair, and the trio 
sat for some time in silence gazing in the fire. 

^' I wish these were the days of romance," said Mary. 
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"Why?" a^ked Agnes, looking up into her 
consin's face. 

" Because, dear, we should not be left three solitary 
women in a lonely old house, bemoaning our desola- 
tion. Before midnight the horn at the castle gate 
would be blown, the warder would let fell the draw- 
bridge, and three glorious knights with glittering 
armour and vizors raised would enter the hall claim- 
ing our hospitality, and-^nd-" 

" And what? " said her mother. 

" Bind our favours on their helms and proclaim us 
queens of love and beauty in every tilt in Europe." 

" Would you really ? " said Agnes. " Oh, I should 
be so frightened, it makes me tremble to think of 
them even." 

" Mary, my dear," said her mother, " when will 
you condescend to talk common sense ? " 

"Don't look so wise, and grave, and impassive, 
ladye fair," said the daughter, smiling. ' " One 
would think you were a hundred, and as forbidding 
as Hecate, instead of being the prettiest woman in 
Arcady." 

Mary had risen, and stooping over her mother 
kissed her forehead. 

" Laugh on, silly child, while you may," said Mrs, 
Maddocks ; " dream of knights and favours if you 
please, but always remember the days of romance 
remain while there are hearts to be made happy or 
broken." 
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" Why are you so gloomy, dear? '* 

"Am I? Perhaps then it is Agnes' song that has 
made me sad." 

" I hope not," said the composer. 

" If it has, dear, it is only a proof of its truthful- 
ness. Sad songs should inspire sadness, as dark 
hangings make a room gloomy. Would that many 
might remember its burden, and experience the 
fear your words express. Oh yes ! the full confiding 
first love of a passionate heart is a terrible, terrible, 
experience, in which the changes are rung between 
infinite delight and infinite wretchedness." 

" The scale is very short with most people, who 
can know nothing of the sentiment you describe," 
said Mary. 

" True, dear ; " but what music can you get out 
of part of an octave ? No ; give me the widest com- 
pass, from deepest bass to highest treble." 

** And who shall strike the keys ? " 

" Fate ! " 

" Then we cannot make or mar one's own 
music ? " 

'^ I did not say so ; but let us change the subject. 
Do you play any other instrument, Agnes, beside the 
piano ? " 

** Yes, aunt, the organ," 

" And where have you an organ ? " 

^ At St. Olafifs ; when I have been staying with 
the Apslys I used to go to the cathedral every 
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morning and practise for hours. It's deKcions to 
listen to the grand tones swelling and reverberating 
among the old arches till tfie very walls seem to 
tremble. Arthur used to say the old effigies quivered 
while I played Handel's music." 

" So you know Arthur ? " said Mary. 

" Oh, yes ; I know him very well." 

f What is he like ? " 

"Like everything that is great, and noble, beauti- 
M, and strong." 

** Bravo, darling! So the race of heroes is not 
extinct, and we may hope to see your knight some 
day." 

"He is not a knight, Mary, much less my knight, 
but a clergyman." 

" Has he a living ? " 

"No ; but he expects to get one soon." 

"Of course, my dear; I never heard of a curate 
who didn't" 

" Don't tease your cousin. Maty," said Mrs. Mad- 
docks; "come girls," she continued, "it is bed- 
time." 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

After breakfast next morning Mary proposed that 
she and her cousin should go out for a ramble. 

"I'm delighted to hear it," said Mrs. Maddocks. 
" I have a great deal to do, and you will be nicely, 
out of the way." 

The young girls soon made themselves ready for 
their excursion, and with strong boots, petticoats well 
looped up, and straw hats, they set out in the direc- 
tion of the opposite wood. 

Mary declared that she meant to scale Fort. 
Mendip and look at the world on the other side. 
She was sure, she said, that some enchanted terri- 
tory lay beyond, which she longed to obtain a glimpse 
of though even at a great distance. 

Agnes suggested that there was a brook to cross, 
and bogs to get through, before they could reach the 
hill, but Mary said there must be shallows where 
they could ford the stream, or stepping-stones where 
they could walk over, so she was not going to be 
baulked; and as for the bogs, both she and her 
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cousin were Kght enough to trip in safety over the 
most treacherous morass. 

It was a bright, joyous day. The scarlet tufts on 
the larch were in great perfection. The black ash- 
buds were already bursting, and the sycamores were 
preparing their spring hangings. 

Mary said that she always thought the country 
must be pleasant; the air was so fresh, the wild 
flowers were so pretty and so sweet ; she would have 
been perfectly happy had she been bom a shepherdess. 
Agnes laughed, and said such creatures did not exist 
in Arcady, that dirty men took care of the sheep, 
and asked, had Mary ever been in a pen with a flock 
of them ? Mary confessed that she had not. Agnes 
replied that the odour would have overpowered her 
in ten minutes. 

Fink and yellow , primroses studded the banks. 
The cousins stopped to gather bouquets of them, 
when Mary suggested they should decorate each 
other's hats with these flowel^. The idea was soon 
carried out, and each laughing at the other's semi- 
grotesque appearance, tripped onward to the brook. 
A large fenc^ had to be scaled ; this proved a more 
formidable task than Mary thought for, but after 
sundry slippings and several little screams, this 
obstacle was surmounted, when they found them- 
selves in a ploughed field, a part of which was very 
wet. The girls sank nearly to their ankles, the faces 
of both became flushed by the unusual exercise, 
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yet neither thought of returning, and at last they 
reached the headland and another bank stood before 
them. 

Agnes suggested they should look for a gate, but 
none existed on that side of the field, therefore they 
must of necessity climb the hedge. This they did 
ea^y, when they discovered they had got into a 
brake of gorse. A path led through it ; Mary still 
acting as pioneer went first. Many were the 
scratches each repeived, and often both cried out; 
however, they persevered, and in about ten^minutes 
once more gained clear ground, with the brook a 
hundred yards before them. " Hurra ! " shouted 
Mary, " here's the stream ; but before we cross it we 
will sit down and rest." 

The stump and roots of a large alder, the relic of 
some former flood, lay on the bank. "Washed 
here," said Mary, " purposely to provide a seat for 
us ; " and suiting the action to the word, both girls 
sat down on it. 

Beneath them the brook brawled on, a dark 
and heavy stream, against which the south wind 
blew briskly. Every now and then a splash was 
heard in the water; Mary was startled more than 
once, and fancied some one had thrown a stone into 
the stream, but this could not have been, so she ac- 
counted for it by some wavelet larger than another 
falling against, the current. Agnes smiled, and told 
her cousin if she watched closer she would see the 
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trout rising, it was their plashing she hecuxl, adding 
that it was a beautiful fishing-day, only a little too 
bright, and the sportsman must keep back from the 
water. Her cousin wanted to know what constituted 
a good day for fishing. Agnes told her that the 
conditions were plenty of water, slightly tinged with 
colour, a strong breeze against the stream, and dark 
weather ; then it was that the largest fish moved. 

" Hav^ you ever seen any trout caught ? " asked 
Mary. 

" Oh yes, sometimes ; once or twice." 

" By whom ? " 

" Arthur Apsly." 

Mary smiled. *' Is he a good fisherman ? " 

" His reputation is very high* Papa says he's the 
best hand in Arcady." 

" I should like to see a trout caught," 

The words were hardly uttered before a fisherman 
was seen coming down the valley on the opposite 
bank whipping the stream. As Agnes had said, he 
stood well bax5k from the water, and every now and 
then a fish danced on the grass and was speedily 
conveyed to his basket. 

"It seems like enchantment," said Mary. **I 
only see him wave a long flexible rod over the water, 
and then a fish makes its appearance on the land." 

** Wait till he comes a little nearer, and then you 
will see the long fine line, and the almost invisible 
top-line, to which the flies are attached." 
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" Oh, how cruel ! Then he impales poor beautifiil 
flies, and throws them at the fish. I should hate a 
fisherman I " 

"Nonsense, Mary! The flies are made of silk 
and feathers tied on slender hooks ; and, except the 
uncomfortableness of being drowned in air as we 
should be in water, the fish feel nothing. But, see, 
the fisherman is coming nearer : let us hide behind 
this thorn." 

"Why should we? I'm not afraid. No, we'll 
look on." 

" Oh, please me, Mary ; then we shall have the 
fun of watching him." 

" Well, if you particularly wish to play spy, I sup- 
pose I must assent ; but I protest against the manners 
of the country." 

" Don't be severe ; it's only hide-andnaeek." 

Both girls now placed themselves behind the bush, 
which formed an imperfect screen, but enabled them 
to watch the sport. 

The fisherman was a tall, well-formed young man, 
dressed in a brownish - grey shooting -jacket and 
breeches, wearing a slouched hat of the same colour, 
around which a couple of spare casts of flies were 
wound. He was very intent on his sport; and 
heedless whether he walked on the turf or up to his 
knees in mud. Whenever the bank was bare, and 
no trees screened him from his victims, he knelt on 
one knee, so that only his head could be seen from 
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the water. Lightly and gracefully he threw his line 
across the ripple at the head of each pool, then 
suffered the flies to dance down the stream and into 
the eddy beneath him, the dropper or second fly just 
touching the water, and never for a moment still. 
His eyes intently watched the stream ; and if a fish 
rose, he struck quickly, yet gently, lest the hook 
should break its hold. 

Sometimes the trout sucked in the leader fly under 
water ; instantly by a turn of his wrist he fastened 
the barb in his victim's jaw. If it proved a light 
fish, he sprung it out on to the bank without cere- 
mony ; but if of any size, he played it, until drawing 
it to the edge, he would stick the end of his rod in 
the ground, and lift his prize out with a landing-net, 
or sometimes by hand. 

The fisherman gradually approached his unobserved 
observers, who had inadvertently ensconced them- 
selves beside one of the best pools in the brook. A 
large rock had been split in twain ages past, to afford 
a passage to the stream; but, for all the wear of 
centuries, it still allowed but a narrow gateway for 
the waters, which glided dark, deep, and swiftly 
between its trappean portals, black with a mantle of 
thick short weed. Once past this accidental barrier, 
the brook swelled out into a large hollow pool, 
through which the rough stream rippled to the tail, 
then whirled back again over a shallow eddy, until it 
finally broke away over a bed of rough boulders, 
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which studded its bed for a hundred yards down the 
ralley. 

The thorn that screened the girls spread its 
gnarled branches several feet over the deepest water, 
where, in the shadow, many a pound trout had risen 
to its death. 

The fisherman knew the spot of old. Once, t^ice 
round his head he whirled his line, and the third 
time let it drop on the water. His first, second, and 
third cast produced no result : again and again he 
threw in, but not a fish stirred ; he fished every yard 
of the pool, but in vain, until, as he came to the tail, 
he drew out a little shed as big as his finger, which 
he pitched back into the stream. 

" The otters must have fished it," he said to him- 
self. " On such a day I never passed this spot with- 
out adding to my basket. Til see what another fly 
will do." 

He took out his book, looked carefully over several 
leaves^ and then determined to try an oak-fly as 
leader. The change was soon effected, and retracing 
his steps to the head of the pool, he again put forth 
his skill. At the fourth tlhfow, just as the fly was 
floating on the edge of the rough water where the 
shadow of the thorn terminated, he felt a sudden 
jerk. At once he knew a large fish had taken home, 
or, as the ladies would have said, swallowed tlie bait 
No sooner did the trout feel the resistance of the 
line, than he sprung out a clear foot into the air. 
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exhibiting his brilliant colours and more than com- 
monly large size. 

"A two-pounder," thought the fisherman, as a 
nervous thrill of pleasurable excitement shot through 
him, when he saw the size of the fish. 

It was a gallant trout. Down to the bottom it 
plunged; but the enemy tightened the line, so it 
came to the surface again, and dashed wildly from 
side to side, seeking to break the tackle by en- 
tangling it round the roots of the thorn or the stones 
at the bottom. It tried every artifice known to fish 
who have escaped from similar perils. At times it 
lay sulkily ; but the fisherman always kept a gentle 
strain on the line ; so no sudden jerk could snap it. 
Again and again the trout dashed round the pool ; 
but the line ran oflf the reel as fast as the victim 
could swim, and was never suffered to remain slack an 
instant. At last the fish grew weary, and the sports- 
man thought it was time to draw it to the bank. 
Gently he drew it nearer; but the victory was not 
yet ; with a violent effort the trout again dashed off*. 
To have stopped its course would have been fatal to 
the fisherman's hopes; so he let it go on to the 
shadow beneath the thorn, when the trout once more 
sprang out of the water, and the line caught in a 
submerged branch of the tree, hitherto unperceived, 
but just at that unlucky moment washed to the 
surface. 
" By Jove, lie's done me ! " exclaimed the sports- 
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man. The fish, however, was exhausted, and lay 
quietly anchored by the fragile casting-line to the 
blacky waternstained branch, that floated now aboye 
and now beneath the streanu 

Here was a di£Sculty. The prize lay on the oppo- 
site side of the brook, which, at the narrowest point 
where a leaper could spring from, was full eighteen 
feet wide. The fisherman surveyed each .bank, 
stamping with his feet to ascertain its firmness at the 
place where he meant to take off; then, walking 
back twenty yards, he started forward with the speed 
of a deer, and cleared the water with some six inches 
to spare. 

A faint scream first made him aware of the pre- 
sence of his observers. 

" Impossible I "he exclaimed. *' Miss Maddocks, it 
is not you ? " 

" Oh, Mr. Apsly ! " said Agnes — " you have fright- 
ened me." 

"Pardon me," said Arthur, "while 1 secure my 
prize." 

He threw himself on the bank, but failed to reach 
the branch. Bushing off to the nearest alder bush, 
he broke off a bough, cut away the twigs, leaving a 
hook at the butt end. Thus armed, he returned to 
the pool, and succeeded in drawing in, breaking off 
the branch, and finally lifting the finest trout of the 
season on to the bank. 

"It's a perfect beauty," said Agnes. "How bril- 
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liant its spots are, and what rich golden hues beneatii ! 
It surely will weigh two pounds." 

" Nearer three," said Arthur. 

Mary, who had not yet spoken, came up, and, 
looking at the gasping fish, said — " It's a lovely crea- 
ture, and most cleverly captured. But, can you take 
its life?" 

Arthur looked up, and smiled, saying, "I fear 
sportsmen are pitiless." 

" Surely such a clever fisherman can afford to be 
generous, and admire and reward courage, even in a 
gallant trout." 

" What would you have ? " 

"Its life and liberty ! " 

** They are yours." 

** Then restore the poor creature to the brook 1 " 

Arthur took up the trout, and letting it rest in his 
hands, held it in the stream : for more than a minute 
it lay helplessly on its side, then it gave a splash with 
its tail, righted itself, and slowly sailed off into 
deep water. 

" Thank you ! " said Mary, her large eyes glis- 
tening. 

Arthur bowed and smiled. 

Something like a pang of jealousy shot through 
Agnes's heart. Would Arthur Apsly have done as 
much for her? Would she have dared to ask so 
great a favour of him ? And now her cousin, whom 
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he has never seen before, bends him to her will ere 
yet they know each other. 

"I must introduce myself," said Mary, "since 
Agnes won't : my name is Mary Maddocks." 

" And mine Arthur Apsly." 

" So I heard my cousin say as you flew over the 
brook." 

"But where were you all the time? I didn't see 
you." 

"That I can unhesitatingly believe; for I am 
sure, had your life depended on the issue, you could 
not have been more intent on your sport." 

Agnes by this time had suflBciently recovered her 
self-possession to join in the conversation. 

"It was I persuaded Mary to hide behind the 
thorn ; but, when I did so, I did not know who it was ; 
and, after you came nearer, I determined not to in- 
terfere with your fishing, as Mary wanted to see some 
trout caught." 

"May I ask," said Arthur, "where you young 
ladies are rambling to ? " 

"We left the Hall with the intention of scaling 
Fort Mendip; but to get over the brook is the 
puzzle. Can't you jump across with one of us in 
your arms ? " 

** Nonsense, Agnes ! " said Mary. 

'* I can carry you over the water, though, if you 
wish." 

" At the expense of a wetting, I presume ? " 
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« Oh, that's nothing I " 

" At any rate we can't accept your offer ; and to 
tell you the truth, I fear we purposed to accomplish 
too much when we left home this morning, and by 
the tune we return we shaU have had enough walk- 
mg for one day." 

" Then I will wish you good morning ! " said 
Arthur. 

" No ; you must come and lunch with us." 

'* Not to-day, thank you ! " 

" Tou wish to resume your sport ? " 

Arthur smiled. 

" Then," said Mary, " I can't permit you to cancel 
one gracious act by committing other murders. Put 
up your rod and escort us to the Hall. Agnes! 
why don't you support me ? " she continued half in 
joke and half in earnest. 

" I am your guest, Mary." 

" Oh ! most formal of pretty cousins ; may I not 
say for you that Mr. Apsly's society would be as 
agreeable to you as to myself?" 

Agnes blushed and said, *^ Don't talk nonsense ! " 

"I must be her interpreter, then," said Mary, 
laughing ; *^ and in the names of Mrs. Maddocks, 
Agnes, and myself, I inyite you to lunch." 

Arthur hesitated and looked up at Agnes. It was 
a very simple act, but it showed that she was in his 
thoughts, and the colour instantly sufiEused her 
cheeks. 
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" Will you let me fetch my rod ? " 

"Certainly." 

A short run and he sprang oyer the brook, put up 
his tackle, threw his basket of fish over before him 
(he had left it on the bank when he crossed before), 
then gathering up his strength for a final effort, he 
again flew over the water — with an amount of ease 
perfectly astonishing, that called forth loud enco- 
miums from Mary ; but Agnes only turned pale and 
red alternately, and placed her hand on her heart 
until the leap was accomplished in safety. 

" I think I can show you an easier road than that 
you came by," said Arthur, as the trio set out for the 
Hall. 
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CHAPTEE XIX. 

Mrs. Maddoges was looking out through a window 
in the dining-room, when she saw the girls and 
a gentleman approach. 

**Who can it be?" said she. "Some acquaint- 
ance of Agnes's, I suppose.'* 

As the party approached closer, she tried in vain 
to recognise the stranger. 

Her suspense did not last long ; the door opened, 
and the girls entered, followed by their guest. 

"Mr. Arthur Apsly, Harriette," said Mary; then 
turning to that gentleman, " Let me introduce you 
to Mrs^ Maddocks." 

Arthur bowed low. For once he thought to 
himself, "Fame has not outstripped truth; she is 
certainly a lovely woman.** 

"Is Mr. Apsly, your father, quite well?*' asked 
Mrs. Maddocks. 

" His non-appearance at the Hall is almost a suiB- 
cient answer. But for an unusually severe fit of the 
gout he would have been here himself ere this, 
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as well as his son, who has hitherto waited for his 
recovery. And now that kind fate has brought him 
here, he must apologize for his ovtri appearance." 

Mary explained to her mother how they had made 
each other's acquaintance, finishing her story by 
saying, ^^I am sure Mr. Apsly must be more than 
ready for his promised luncheon." 

As he stood silently listening to Mary, her mother 
narrowly scrutinized her guest. 
> His boyish promise of unusual personal attractions 
had been fully realized. Of the Saxon, or rather 
Scandinavian type, his face was almost femininely 
beautiful ; he wore no whisker, and his cheeks were 
scarcely tinted by the sun. His eyes were large, 
sofli and oval. His hair curled profusely oyer a 
splendid head, set proudly on a well formed neck, 
which was exposed nearly to the chest. 

That strength of character which Agnes believed 
him to possess, was seen less in his face than in his 
broad shoulders and powerfully formed limbs. But 
although his features were so delicately and regu- 
larly moulded, the whole expression of them was 
that of dignity and calm repose — for perfect har- 
mony of form, and lines melting into each other, 
are quite compatible with the representation of 
power — although the superficial eye may not at first 
detect it. The gnarled and rugged oak, with giant 
liinbs twisted into ungainly forms, is not stronger 
than its brother that shoots upward sixty feet in 
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air without a branch, and then is crowned with a 
canopy of elegant foliage. 

The square and massive chin, which all young 
ladies fancy to be indicative of strengtli of purpose, 
was wanting in Arthur. In him Nature did not 
require to write in capitals or italics ; a plain clear 
type set forth his superscription, 

** Endowed with every noble gift." 

Such was his heritage. How he used or abused 
his privileges shall be disclosed hereafter. 

Mrs. Maddocks gazed on him, as a traveller sur- 
veys a Grecian temple, drinking in its external 
beauty of proportion and design, but wondering 
what rites were established within — to what deity 
was so glorious a tabernacle sacred. 

She had somehow learned to think that men 
might be what they pleased, even though women 
were the creatures of circumstance, and called all 
attempts to excuse wickedness and folly at ^ Dame 
Nature's " expense, cowardly falsehoods. It is rather 
indigestible doctrine to be told that our deeds aro 
the fruit of our own sowing, and that we might have 
chosen any other seed. It is a much more com- 
forting faith to believe that fate put indiscriminately 
weeds and flowers in our way, and that in the dim 
light of early dawning, we sometimes accidentally 
put our hands into the wrong basket. 

But these are questions not to be argued while 
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Arthur Apsly is standing to be looked at by'^Mrd. 
Maddocks. 

Arthur well knew how to make himself agreeable 
to ladies, and as a preliminary he proceeded to 
fSEithom the characters of Mary and her mother. 

He was usually very successful in explorations of 
this kind, nor did he often find a heavy plummet 
and long sounding-Une necessary. But this morning 
he was quite at fault — just as much as a mariner 
sounding rocky ground, who does not know whether 
the lead rests on the shelf of some subaqueous cliff, 
or on the true bottom of the sea. 

Mary was like a bright sparkling stream, so clear 
that, though not wanting in depth, it is easy to see 
every pebble over which it rolls; but her mother 
was like some mountain tarn that always takes its 
colour from the atmosphere, — ^now blue as the sky, 
now dark as the thunder-cloud. 

"After your Parisian life you must find Arcady 
dull, Mrs. Maddocks?" 

"When on the Continent," said that lady, **we 
eschewed the towns as much as possible." 

"But French society is very pleasant? " 

" It is like all other society ; as long as you have 
money and manners, and can enter into all the 
amusements of the day, and contribute to the amuse- 
ment of others, it is very agreeable, and you sue 
considered very agreeable. So the ball rolls onl 
But if you want heart you cannot find it in the 
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fashionable circles of a gay metropolis. I have seen 
fishermen set a herring net on this coast. Presently 
the shoal of glittering fish approach, sporting to and 
fro in the water — ^the happiness of each apparently 
a portion of the common joy. In a short time some 
scores or hundreds are emeshed, but their free bre- 
thren heed not their struggles, and ere long sail off 
to some other portion of the bay, still sporting as 
if they had left no comrades behind. Such is society 
everywhere." 

"Then you are fond of retirement and books, I 
presume ? " 

"Not particularly! Of course I read, because 
everybody reads, and restless people will plague the 
world with new books." 

" What class of literature do you prefer ? " 

"In France I read Pascal and Fen61on, Balzac 
and George Sand, Rousseau and Bacine, Dumas and 
Beranger. But if you wish to know what books I 
have read, perhaps," said Mrs. Maddocks, laughing, 
"I had better make out a catalogue, and at the 
same time you can send me a list of your favourite 
authors." 

"Ah!" thought Arthur, "she suspects I am 
quizzing her. Beally, Mrs. Maddocks, you are a 
little too hard on a country parson, whose travels 
have never extended beyond the three kingdoms, 
and who, save a smattering of French and German, 
knows none of the continental tongues." 
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find many men in Arcady of whom you can make 
companions ? " 

" There are plenty of sportsmen and some good 
farmers to be found." 

" Ah, I see you are good at fence ! But pray 
answer my question." 

'^ It sounds egotistical^ but I fear I must reply in 
the negative." 

" Not even among the members of your pro- 
fession ? " 

*^ I fear not. Indeed, I am bound to say that as a 
class the Arcadian clergy are no credit to their pro- 
fession. When I went up for priest's orders there 
were some half-dozen Arcadian candidates at the 
pala<5e for examination ; they hung together like a 
flock of sheep, they avoided myself and two other 
Cambridge men, as if we were of another species; 
and I assure you I was so ashamed of my confreres 
that if I had not been already ordained I should 
have cut the Church in disgust As a rule, these 
men know more of gin-and-water than the gospels, 
and are far better acquainted with tobacco than with 
theology. The Dean said of one of the candidates in 
my presence, that on a previous occasion he had told 
him, if he went into the Church he would be obliged 
to subscribe to the Thirty-nine Articles. 

« i Yery well,' said he, * but I won't subscribe more 
than a guinea.' " 

" How severe you are," said Mary. 
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" Pardon me^ Miss Maddocks, some day you will 
agree with me. More fjEdthless shepherds do not 
exist ; their churches are in ruins^ and their flocks 
are at the mercy of every ignoi^nt ranter who 
chooses to build a meeting-house on borrowed 
money, trusting to tea-parties to pay off the debt." 

" And what have you to say," said Mrs. Maddocks, 
** for the Dean and Chapter, who are so proud of 
their cathedral ? " 

** Have you been at St Olaff -s since your return to 
this country ? " 
" No." 

" There you will see some evidence of care, for 
which I think my father and the Archdeacon may 
be thanked: the latter paved the nave at his own 
expense, and many restorations of parts have been 
made during the last three or four years, though 
much remains to be done. Are you fond of ecclesi- 
ology?" 
" I know very little of the subject" 
^ It's a most engrossing one, and there is such a 
field for its exercise in Arcady. Then there is your 
own beautiful abbey, rich in examples for the admir- 
ation of the lovers of Gothic art" 

^' I must go there some day : I haven't seen it 
since I left the country ; but the idea of restoring it 
I have more than once seriously entertained." 

" How deKghtful ! I should ^" 

" Pray complete the sentence." 

VOL. II. Q 
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" I like your frankness ; it is the best passport to 
my favour. I hate a mere sciolist, and would take 
a good deal of trouble to expose him. Now, are you 
above taking a woman's advice ? " 

" Certainly not." 

" Then do not confine your reading to the classics 
and English literature. I have always found the 
mastery of a new language is equivalent to pos- 
sessing a new revelation of the natural history of 
mankind." 

From this a long discussion followed, and Arthur 
found that instead of fathoming Mrs. Maddocks he 
was himself being measured. Mary more than once 
yawned ; Agnes stared at the pattern on the plate, 

occasionally lifting her eyes to watch the faces of the 

• * 

speakers. 

Mrs. Maddocks was defending Goethe against 
several shafts of orthodoxy launched by Arthur at 
his opinions and taste. 

" My dear madam," said he ; " who, for example, 
would put his Wilhelm Meister into a young lady's 
hands, with all its ribaldry and unblushing pro- 
fligacy ? " 

"It wasn't written for young ladies, Mr. Apsly; 
but for students of men and manners. Nevertheless 
Sir Walter Scott took his character of Fenella from 
Mignon, and Lord Byron copied his lines, beginning, 
^•Know ye the land of the Cypress and Myrtle,' from 
a very sweet song that she sings." 
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" Know'st thou the landwhere^the lemon trees bloom ? 
Where the gold orange glows in the deep thicket's gloom ? 
Where a wind ever soft from the blue heaven blows, 
And the groves are of laurel, and myrtle, and rose ? 
Know'st thou it ? 

Thither ! thither, 
My dearest and kindest, with thee would I go." 

" How pretty ! " said Arthur ; "do you know the 
remainder ? " 

" Yes ; but I dislike repeating poetry." 
" Oh, aunt, do go on I " said Agnes. 

" Know'st thou the house, with its turreted walls ; 
Where the chambers are glancing, and vast are the halls ? 
Where the figures of marble look on me so mild, 
As if thinking, * Why thus did they use thee, poor child?' 
Know'st thou it ? 

Thither I thither, 
My guide and my guardian, with thee would I go. 

•* Know'st thou the mountain, its cloud-covered arch. 
Where the mules among mist o'er the wild torrent march ? 
In the clefts of it, dragons lie coiled with their brood ; 
The rent crag rushes down, and above it the flood : 
Know'st thou it ? 

Thither ! thither, 
Our way leadeth ; Father ! come let us go ! " * 

" Agnes, you must write music for these words." 
" Oh, aunt dear, spare me ! " cried her niece, turn- 
ing pale, and then blushing as she caught Arthur's 
enquiring glance. 

" Pray, Mr. Apsly," said Mrs. Maddocks, " do you 

♦ Published in Edinbui^h, 1824. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Each of the ladies at the Hall, if their thoughts had 
been laid bare, would have been found thinking of 
Arthur Apsly for more than ten minutes after he 
left, although the sixth part of an hour generally 
suffices for the daughters of Eve to reckon up the 
prospects, the appearance, and character of any new 
gentleman acquaintance after he has taken his de- 
parture. 

Mary, who had been least impressed, said most, 
and congratulated Agnes on her good taste in ad- 
miring Arthur. 

Mrs. Maddocks, who, when appealed to for her 
opinion, did not look up from the letter she was 
writing, merely said, that he was probably a nice 
young man. 

Agnes was very absent 'all the evening, and could 
not be induced to sing. She played a few simple 
airs, but in such a languid style that her cousin 
asked, was she sleeping? and, taking her place at 
the instrument, rattled off song after song, till the 
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room echoed ; and her mother gave a sigh of relief 
when she closed the piano. 

" One would imagine that our late visitor had 
been enacting the Judgment of Paris," said Mary, 
" you seem so moody both of you. I'm sure, 
Harriette, you should be radiant with smiles, be- 
cause, if he awarded the apple at all, it was to you." 

" How very silly you can be, Mary," said her 
mother. 

Agnes tried to smile, but a weight was at her 
heart Hithefrto she fancied she had been a fa- 
vourite of Arthur Apsly's. Now there were two 
possible rivals in the field whom any man might be 
pardoned for loving. Should she return home ? He 
rarely visited her father's, but he was certain to 
return to the Hall before m&ny days should pass. 
Besides, it would be better- to know how her relatives 
had impressed him, which she could only ascertain 
from personal observation. 

In three days Mr. Apsly, sem'or, and Arthur, 
called, and found the ladies were out driving. 
The former wrote a note inviting Mrs. Maddocks 
to lunch at his house on the ensuing Friday, 
and brings her daughter and niece with her, when 
they might pay their vows at the shrine of St. 
Olaff. 

" How provoking," said Mary, " that we have 
missed them!" when, on their return, the servant 
brought in the Apslys' cards. 
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Mrs. Maddocks entered the room reading a note. 

" Shall I decline, Mary ? " said she, handing her 
daughter the Eeetor's inyitation. 

Mary merely shrugged her shoulders in reply; 
while Agnes, with downcast eyes, stood waiting for 
her aunt's decision, as if it were a sentence of life or 
death. 

Mrs. Maddocks from the first moment intended to 
accept the proffered entertainment ; but, in common 
with many ladies who like to have their own way, 
3he wished to appear to yield to the desire of others, 
knowing that it is so much more graceful to permit 
your friends to urge you in the way you wish to go 
than to start off with the lead. 

Mary would not gratify her mother's whim ; so 
she was compelled to take the initiative, slightly 
chagrined though at being out-manoeuvred. 

It was a glorious morning when in her new carri- 
age Mrs. Maddocks set out with Mary and Agnes for 
St. Olaff's. The Rector had been a widower for 
three years ; still there could not be any impropriety 
in paying a morning visit at a clergyman's house. 
His cloth, and the number of the party, were suffi- 
cient protection. . 

'^ I think it would be best to go to the Cathedral 
at once," said Mr. Apsly, as the ladies alighted from 
the carriage. Accordingly the whole party set out 
under his guidance, Mrs. Maddocks not forgetting to 
put herself under the care of Arthur. 
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Since the reader was first introduced to the hoary 
pile many improrements had been effected. The 
whitewash no longer disfignred the walls. The nave 
had been paved with rough flagstones, blocked up 
arches had been opened^ new windows had been 
put in in many places ; so that in the parts of the 
building devoted to worship some evidences of care 
were apparent, though more remained to be done 
than had already been accomplished. The morning 
service was over, the Minor Canon and the half- 
dozen dirty chorister-boys had taken themsehes off 
to dine on fried herrings and onions: and, save a 
few sacred sparro?^ flitting here and there, the old 
building and all its precincts were deserted. 

Arthur pointed out little bits of carved stonework 
repaired in the screen, and a few Minton tiles patching 
the old tesselated pavement leading into the chancel. 
With an air of pride he drew attention to the new 
windows and the deal pews that desecrated the south 
transept. 

" You have done a great deal," said Mrs. Mad- 
docks ; '^ I think I may safely say that the Cathe- 
dral is in nearly as good repair as the Parthenon. 
The efforts of the Dean and Chapter resemble the 
labours of a Julian endeavouring to restore the 
temples of the Gods, which the people have long 
deserted." 

The colour rose to Arthur's cheeks. 

*' Consider our position^ Mrs, Maddocks. The 
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Eodesiastioal CommisBioikerB depriye SL Olaff *8 of 
three-fomths of its reyeimes, and it would cost thiity 
thousand pounds to restore the building. 

" Consider, Mr. Arthur, the poyerty of the country 
when St OlaflTs was buQt, and consider the wealth of 
the Established Chmch in the nineteenth centoiy; 
and what apology hare yon for not maintaining in 
their int^rity the edifices left yon by yoor Eealoos 
predecessors ? I wonld rather see St OlaflTs entirely 
dismantled than existing in its present dilapidated 
state, typical alike of the indifference of the people 
and the cupidity of its ministeis.'' 

Arthur raised his hat with an offended air. His 
companion laid her hand on his arm, and with the 
sweetest smile said, " I am not talking at you ; you 
can afford to hear unpalatable truths, at least from a 
prejudiced woman." 

The touch and smile at once disarmed him, and 
pleased as a cat stroked down the back he walked 
on beside her. 

The younger ladies were under the diai^ of the 
Bector; he was yery polite, and eyen gallant^ not 
foigetting to pay compliments to each of his com* 
panions any more than to point out the notable 
objects around them. Haying fully done the honoun 
of the interior, he turned to Agnes, saying, ^* I am 
now going to ask for my reward. Will you play ua 
something on the organ?" 

Agnes could not well refuse, and the derk haying 
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turned up opportunely to blow the bellows, the trio 
ascended to the gallery. Arthur observed their 
intention, and induced his companion to follow 
him ; the truth was he wanted to chat with Miss 
Maddocks. 

Agnes commenced playing Mozart's lovely twelfth 
ma^, when Arthur whispered to Mary, " We shall 
enjoy the music much more at a distance, follow 
me. 

The young lady at once complied, and they 
strolled together down to the Galilee or western 
porch. 

The glorious music swelled round pillar and arch, 
and along the fretted roof, filling every crevice of 
the building with delicious sound, so tliat the air 
upon their cheeks was tremulous with the movement 
of the harmonic waves. 

"Does she not play exquisitely?" said Arthur. 
" No one in Arcady can bring out such tones from 
that old organ. How the notes melt into each other, 
and with what power they roll along. " 

"I am glad you admire my cousin's musical 
talent," said Mary. "She has a high opinion of 
your judgment, and your praise would stimulate her 
to farther efforts." 

It was a very simple speech, yet it did not please 
him to whom it was addressed. It implied that there 
was a certain amount of sympathy existing between 
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Agnes and himself, whereas he wi^ed Mary to feel 
that he was perfectly indifferent to her cousin. 

Had a man told him that his influence was para- 
mount with the Doctor's daughter he would haye 
received the observation as a compliment ; had any 
other person than his companion made a similar 
observation in his hearing he would have been 
pleased, but although he knew it was a just remark, 
he laughed lightly and said, " I think you must be 
mistaken, at least I am unconscious of possessing 
this power." 

Mary said that women have opportunities of judging 
of women denied to the opposite sex, and that their 
knowledge of each other is far more intimate than 
men posses^ of their fellows. " Of course," she con- 
tinued, ^' you have sufficient good sense to know that 
I did not mean to pay you a compliment, but it 
would be very strange if an educated man of tolerable 
address, having known my cousin for a long time, 
could not give her a piece of advice which she might 
do well to follow." 

^^I am sure. Miss Maddocks, any advice I could 
give your cousin is most heartily at her service, but 
I am confident you over estimate her appreciation of 
my judgment." 

" As you like, sir ; we won't discuss the point You 
know best, and I beg you will forget my observation." 

" Confound it ! " thought Arthur ; " either I have 
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]o6t the art of pleasing, or else this young lady is not 
to be won as others are." 

Agnes' heart was very full when she sat doiyn to 
play. Arthur had scarcely noticed her, and had 
shown the most marked preference both for her 
cousin and aunt. *' It is too bad of him," she thought. 
" It is really cruel to mortify me before them. At 
least he might have shown in their presence some- 
thing of our old intimacy and friendliness. I don't 
mind how cold he is when no one is near, or when 
we are with people for whom he does not care ; but 
before Mary and Aunt — ." Here the tears trickled 
down her pale cheeks, and to hide her emotion she 
bent over the notes and pressed them with such 
energy that her fingers ached. By degrees the love 
of the musician for her art triumphed over every 
other feeling, and carried away by the flood-tide of 
music, her soul floated out of its chamber of sorrow, 
and every spiritual emotion swelled in unison with 
the harmony that streamed from the organ pipes. 
The brightness came back to her eyes, the smile to 
her lips, and the colour to her cheek ; — she rose 
from her seat h'ght of heart, and turning round, stood 
face to face with Arthur. 

" I brought your cousin," said he, " to the end of 
the nave that she nught enjoy the glorious music in 
perfection. I have never heard you play with sueh 
taste and execution as to-day. You really must 
come oftener to St. OlafiTs to practise. I am certain 
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with even an ordinary amount of attention yon 
would be second to no professional organist in the 
kingdom." 

Burning blushes suffused Agnes's face. After all 
he had not been unkind, she had judged him too 
hastily. Mary also smiled complacently think- 
ing to herself, " My hint has not been thrown 
away." 

"I have ordered my carriage," said the Eector, 
" to drive us out to the cliffs. Shall we go ? " 

The party being unanimously of opinion that the 
excursion would be delightful, at once set off. After 
a rough drive of two miles, they reached the beach 
of a sandy bay, where they left the carriage, and 
proceeded to ascend the hill, which terminated in a 
precipice overhanging the sea. 

The Bector offered his arm to Mrs. Maddocks and 
to Agnes in vain, neither would suffer themselves to 
be drawn off from the others. Arthur endeavoured 
to be agreeable to all, but especially to Mary. 

The ground over which they walked was covered 
with short furze and heather, broken here and there 
with loose boulders, and in many places the trap 
rock was uncovered by any soil. Some choughs and 
jackdaws that flew about, with a few long-tailed 
mountain sheep that scampered away as they ap- 
proached, were the only inhabitants of the country. 
For miles the eye ranged up and down the coast 
without resting on more than two or three small 
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farmhouses; thus the wildness and desolation were 
almost perfect. 

"What a strange transition it must appear to 
you, Mr. Apsly," said the widow, " when, in half-an- 
hour after leaving your myrtles and rose-trees, you 
stand on this wild spot, where nature has refused to 
yield anything to man." ' 

" Except fresh air, Mrs. Maddocks, for those whose 
lungs can bear these tonic breezes." The north wind 
was blowing cold. 

All the ladies were in raptures with the grandeur 
and wildness of the scenery. ** I had no idea," said 
Mary, " there was anything so fine in Arcady. I'd 
give the world for a house here, where no one should 
come save those who cared to see me." 

" Then you would soon people the desert," said 
the Eector. ** All Arcady would move out to St. 
OlafiTs Head." 

The coast broken into a hundred bays and inlets 
trended from them east and south, but presented no 
harbour far as eye could see. It was a fearful lee- 
shore to be upon with a helpless craft Few ship- 
wrecked sailors could ever expect to reach the land 
alive. 

To the lover of scenery it possessed endless at- 
tractions in the infinity of outline presented by the 
jagged clifiFs, against which the waves were never 
atiU, for even in calm weather the roll of the Atlantic 
stirred the sleepless sea. Nearly opposite to {hem 
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an island stood sentinel in the ocean. Its sides were 
steep precipices, and on its surface rose two lofly 
eminences of rock, called mountains by the country 
folk.. 

"I should think;" said Mrs. Maddocks, "that 
scenery like this must infuse a spirit of poetry in the 
souls of even the fishermen and farmers. Are there, 
no songs, Mr. Arthur, no local ballads connected with 
these grand cliffs, and this glorious expanse of sea ? -' 

" I only know of one," said Arthur. 

" Do repeat it ! " 

" I fear none of yon will like it." 
Let us judge." 

Do you see that rock over the land there, point- 
ing southward ? " 

"Yes." 

" Do you observe an indent in the promontory, in 
a line with the rock ? " 

"We do." 

" Do you notice to the left a small whitewashed 
farm-house ? " 

" Certainly." 

" On that rock a vessel was wrecked some ten 
years ago, and several of the crew managed to get- 
on it. The indent in the land is called Port Loo, 
the &rm-house is known as Trebowen; the two 
former are mentioned in the poem, the latter is the 
home of the heroine of the story ; the verses run 
thus : — 
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** Mrs. Ecroyd, Trebowen, took up her apy glaas, 
And looked at tba rock, and thare tha was, 
Fifteen poor samen at Port Loo come ashore, 
And then they all was tha saame as before ! ** 

The ladies laughed. 

** What is the name of that island, Mr. Apsly ? " 
said Mary. 

" St. Helen's." 

" To whom does it belong ? " 

" To your good mother." 

« Does it really ? " 

" Yes, really." 

"Oh, how charming 1 Hamette, do you know 
that is your property ? " 

" I suppose I do." 

" Can't we visit it some day ? I am sure it must 
be a charming spot ; and we could build a bathing 
lodge on it, and spend the summer there, catching 
our own lobsters, rowing our boat, and living a 
charming savage life. Seriously now, couldn't we?" 

"The Hall is dull enough, but that would be 
transportation." 

" Oh, no ! we could have people to stay with us. 
Fancy the delight of Emile ChampoUion or Marie 
Caderousse if they were our guests there; they 
would be hardly able to contain themselves for joy." 

" And must you go to France for friends to visit 
you in your retreat ? " said Agnes. 

" What do you say on the subject, Mr. Arthur? " 
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*' Tou might make a litUe paradise of it ; " and 
then to make amends for his specimen of native 
poetry, he repeated part of Shelley's * Epipsychidion/ 

** The isle and house are mine." 

Mrs. Haddocks turned to him and said, " It shall 
be as you wish. I depute you to explore the land, 
to report on the condition of the farm-house, and 
then I shall ask you to assist me in effecting the 
necessary alterations." 

The Eector, who had been shiyermg for some 
time, now suggested their return to lunch. 

Lunch it was called because the hour was three 
o'clock, but an ichthyophagist would have been con- 
tent with the fish alone, for the trout, turbot, and 
lobsters would have tempted a saint to eat on a fast 
day. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

I 

On the day after the Maddocks's visit to St OlaiBf's 
Arthur crossed to St. Helen's, and found the farm* 
house in wretched repair, though it contained several 
rooms. He sent Mrs. Maddocks a written report of 
his inspection, and received an invitation (which in? 
eluded the Rector) to spend a few days at her house 
to discuss the plan of the proposed alterations. 

Father and son were quite ready to be the fair 
widow's guests, and to entertain two gentlemen for 
three days was an agreeable prospect for the ladies. 

The first dinner was a frigid entertainment. Mr. 
Apsly was prosy, Mrs. Maddocks re-strained, and the 
girls painfully decorous. It was a relief to everybody 
when the ladies left the room. 

" The Squire's old port," said the Eector, "is quite 
ready for drinking. It cannot improve by longer 
keeping, and will probably go off in a year or two. 
Pity it is not more freely drunk. This wine is worth 
tasting Arthur 1 Hand me the olives, will you ? " . 

Arthur drank a glass of wine, placed the bottle 
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before bis father, and seated himself in an arm-chair 
by the fire. The Rector put his feet up, settled him- 
self down comfortably, and confined his remarks to 
repeated laudations of the Port 

Arthur stared at the coals, and twirled a nutcracker 
in his hand, till, growing tired of waiting for his 
&ther, he rung the bell, and ordered cofiee, saying 
to the Hector, ** Ton will pardon me, sir ; but you 
know I prefer the berry to the grape." 

^ Quite rights Arthur ! I shall be ready to join the 
ladies when you are." 

When they entered the drawing-room, Mrs. Mad- 
docks was on one sofift and Mary sat opposite cm 
another, both near the fire. Agnes was not to be 
seen. The Bector joined his hostess, and Arthur 
hesitated where he should dispose himself. 

A figure moved behind one of the curtains. He 
had shown too much indifference to Agnes of late. 
He knew it was she who stood in the recess : with 
noiseless steps, he stole up to her hiding-place, and 
lifted the drapery. 

She had drawn up the blind, and was looking out 
at the window. His warm breath on her shoulder 
firet made her aware of his presence ; and, with a 
half-startled air, she turned her head, exclaiming — 
"Isityou?" 

^^None other," said Arthur, in his softest voice. 
" Am I welcome ? " 

Hypocrite! do you not see that tear upon her 
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cheek? Sirius, that flashes alternately blue and 
red, has revealed it to you. The light of that far-oflf 
sun shining on that solitary drop is the confiimation 
of your own imaginings. 

Arthur took his place beside her, and the curtain 
fell behind them. 

Agnes*s heart throbbed wildly with delight ; but 
the very intensity of her emotion almost sealed her 
lips, Jeaving her only a remnant of monosyllables to 
give for all that wealth of words, which Arthur so 
well knew how to use. 

One thought alone possessed her — ^he had delibe- 
rately chosen her society, had rendered himself con- 
spicuous in paying her this marked attention. True, 
his conversation was on general subjects ; but, then, 
it was addressed to her alone, when others were 
longing to listen to him. 

The Bector became uneasy ; he almost determined 
to break up the tSte-h-tSte ; but experience had 
taught him that opposition only hardened his son's 
heart ; so he sat with his legs crossed, prosing over 
Church matters and country gossip, while Mrs. Mad- 
docks vainly endeavoured to hide a fit of yawning 
behind her fan. The low hum of the conversation 
in the recess of the window jarred upon the good 
man's ears, causing him to pause now and then, as 
the purring of a cat becomes intermittent when she 
hears the scampering of mice behind the wainscot 

Arthur Apsly, are you beside yourself ? How can 
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you trifle with that young girPs love ? You know 
she cannot take hold of any word that falls from your 
lips ; but your manner is gentle, your tone subdued^ 
and at every inspiration she inhales volumes of that 
intoxicating ether, which makes her your slave for 
ever. 

Perchance in that long reverie by the dining-room 
fire all the purpose of your life was changed; aud 
your guardian-angel pointed out the path of light 
across the waters ci life, reaching from earth to 
heaven, like that long line of glory which streams 
from the rising moon upon the ocean. 

In the presence of Agnes Arthur felt a repose of 
soul that the society of no other gave him ; as if in 
her his spirit orbed and found its perfect sphere. She 
was the first to break the tSte-h-tSte. 

" What will aunt think of me, if I remain longer 
here?" 

Then, tripping across the room with unwonted 
vivacity, she seated herself beside her cousin ; and, 
taking her hand between both hers, patted it affec- 
tipnately. 

Mary looked at her half-lovingly, half-reprovingly, 
as much as to say — ^I cannot allow you to trespass on 
my manor; you must not outrival me in my own 
home. Then she glanced across at Arthur and back 
again* to Agnes, while the thought flashed across 
her — " I could win him from you in ten minutes ; 
but he is too handsome for me." 
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" Will any one have tea ? " asked Mrs. Maddocks. 

Whist was afterwards proposed, and sentiment Was 
banished for the evening. 

" When shall I lay before you my plans for your 
island bower ? '* asked Arthur. 

" After breakfast to-morrow." 

"You have not, then, changed your mind?" 
/ " Certainly not." 

At the appointed time Arthur produced a roll of 
papers, containing elevations, plans, sections, esti- 
mates, &c. 

" The house," said he, " as it at present exists, is 
worse than a stable ; but it is large enough for your 
purpose ; and might be made comfortable as a tem- 
porary residence for a few hundred pounds." 

"We want nothing more," said Mrs. Maddocks, 
" than a tight roof and separate apartments. Luxury 
would be out of place at St. Helen's. The cold, grey 
boulders in the fields, and the rugged peaks of the 
hills are suggestive of severe life, and when there 
we miist not look for the soft carpets and couches 
of Sybaris ; but for the hard stone seats of a Druid 
cirde." 

** Then, are you going to turn priestess, Harriette, 
and re-establish the old religion of the realm ? If so, 
I should like to be warned in time, since I have no 
ambition to smoulder on your altars." 

" Bravo, Miss Mary ! " said the Kector ; "you are 
evidently prophesying unconsciously I " 
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** The only rites I intend to inaugurate there will 
be the right of each person to perfect liberty of action. 
To go or stay, to eat or abstain, to read or sing, to 
row or fish ; and, if you like, we'll draw up a charter 
for the inhabitants — and there shall be specially 
reserved to every individual the right of being mi- 
serable." 

I propose as an amendment," said the Bector, 

that misery be excluded the realm." 

Very well," said Arthur; "we will give our 
Charon orders, that no cripples, or maimed, or de- 
formed be ferried across the Styx. The island shall 
be an Elysium ! " . 

'^ When will the alterations be commenced ? " asked 
Mary. 

•* Next week." 

" How long will they occupy ? " 

" Ever3rthing can be made ready in the early part 
of June. You may rely on it — ^the work shall not be' 
delayed an unnecessary day." 

" And what shall we do in the mean time ? " 

" Explore the country. Eun up to the May Meet- 
ings. Write a novel Establish an infirmary. Join 
Marston in his phalanstery, or turn correspondent to 
tlie * Lady's Newspaper ! ' " 

'* You are pert, Mr. Arthur 1 " said Mary, 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

'^ Gk)OD moming, Mr. Apsly ! " said Mrs. Maddocks, 
who had arrived first in the breakfast-room : '' would 
it not be a charming morning for a ride? " 

Arthur agreed that it would ; and the rest of the 
party were told, as they made their appearance, that 
the carriage would be at their service at eleven, either 
to accompany the equestrians, or to take them in 
any other direction. 

Arthur would have made a different arrangement 
had he been consulted ; but he ^ad only to obey. 

Punctually at eleven Mrs. Maddocks made her 
appearance in a blue riding-habit, low-crowned hat^ 
and black feather. The costume became her admir* 
ably, and well the wearer knew it. 

" Where are we to go to ? " asked Mary, 

" I am going to Arlerigge, to do some shopping." 

" Then we'll come too." 

Two finer or better bred horses were not to be 
found in the county than those on which Mrs. Mad- 
docks and Arthur rode ; but it required perfect equi- 
tation to manage them. 
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" I wish this creature wouldn't pull so ! " was often 
the lady's remark, as the canter every now and then 
broke into a hand gallop. 

" I think if we turn down this lane, and let the 
carriage go first," said Arthur, "you will find your 
horse steadier." 

The advice was taken, and the experiment proved 
successful; the horses, no longer worried by the 
rattle of the barouche, were under perfect control,* 
and the pace being easier, conversation again became 
possible. 

*' Once a priest always a priest," said Mrs. Mad- 
docks; "but are you sure you really prefer the 
profession ? " 

"Is it not a glorious one ? " 

" Abstractedly, of course ; but I imagine you are 
better fitted for the army." 

" Why do you think so ? " 

" Because you are fond of action, are courageous, 
have the eye and look which make men leaders, and 
ensure obedience, and have not that martyr-spirit 
and that enthusiastic love for religion, which would 
enable you to settle down to a country livings and be 
happy in fulfilling a quiet round of unpretending 
duties." 

" How can you have formed so poor an opinion of 

me?" 

" There are few men that I cannot fiftthom in less 
than three days." 
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'* I hope you are wrong in my case. I beKeve, if 
there was occasion for it, I could lay down my life as 
the stake." 

" I have no doubt of it. That is just your charac- 
ter, were you at the head of a party. Had you writ- 
ten * Tracts for the Times/ you would resist to the 
last any manifestation of the spirit of persecution, 
and throw up your preferment, like poor Manning 
the pervert But, to do battle with the vulgar fiends 
who possess Arcadian souls and inspire Arcadian 
manners, wiU never be your true vocation." 

"Would you have me be a missionary? give up 
Europe for the Cape or Sierra Leone, or lay down 
Iny life in India ? " 

"I would have no man do that for which he does 
not feel himself qualified." 

Arthur became very serious ; and both rode on in 
silence for some time. At length he said—" I have 
thought more than once of such a career ; but when 
I consider the sacrifice, I feel I could not yield up 
home, and friends, and life, and it may be that 
which is dearer than life, in the hope of converting a 
few heathen." 

*'It need not be such a lonely existence; you 
might take yoiu' wife with you." 

" Who would consent to such a fate ? " 

" Any woman who loved you." 

«I doubt it." 

" I don't say every silly girl who fancies herself in 
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iorie ; but any woman whose heart was really yonn 
would not hesitate a moment." 

" I am not the man," said Arthur warmly, "to ask 
for such a sacrifice. If I could not go alone to oon* 
quer or perish like Xavier, I would rather remain an 
obscure curate in Arcady." 

Mrs. Maddocks sighed. " The Apostles and Pala- 
dins are few in these days." 

Arthur bit his lip. He never expected such senti* 
ments to be expressed by his companion : he never 
gave her credit for sympathising with the highest 
manifestations of heroism : hitherto he had regarded 
her merely as a passionate, clever woman. 

" I fear I have been rude, Mr. Apsly. I had no 
intention of wounding your feelings. WiU you for^ 
give me ? " 

" I have nothing to forgive. You have only made 
me think ! Shall we mend our pace — ^the carriage is 
a mile arhead of us ? " 

The Rector was in excellent spirits, as he sat vis^ 
vis to the two young ladies. He told anecdotes — ' 
pointed out the different objects of interest on the 
road. 

*; Mrs. St. John's house, ' The Willows ; ' Deep- 
dene, where Lord Ravenscroft lived. The celebrated 
fox-cover, and Howden Park." 

" Who lives there ? " said Mary. 

"The Member for Arlerigge, Mr. Jones, one of 
he most extraordinary men in Arcady. He began 
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life as a dissenting preacher twenty years ago, and 
now he is worth at least six thousand a-year." 

" Personally, what sort of a man is he ? " 

"I am bound to say very agreeable — a flnent 
oonyersationalist, a clever speaker; you may often 
see his speeches in the House: and a very good 
neighbour." 

*' What are all those men doing in that field ? '' 

" Didn't you hear Arthur speak of Marston's pha- 
lanstery last night ? ** 

*^Yesl*' 

« Well, there it is ! " 

" I don't understand you." 

'^Arthur has given it that name. It's rather a 
show-place, I believe; but I must say I take no 
interest in it ! " 

" Is this all you know, Mr. Apsly ? What is it0 
history?" 

''As far as I remember it was set on foot by 
Marston, to benefit the labouring population. It's 
a large farm managed on the co-operative system by 
lots of working men." 

" Is it a success ? " 

" I suppose it is ; but if you ask Arthur he will 
tell you all about it. From the top of the next hill 
we shall see Arlerigge." 

In a quarter of an hour the carriage rattled along 
the pavement of the old town, bringing the idle 
shopkeepers to their doors, and the ladies to their 
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windows, to stare at the strangers, especially at the 
equestrians, who had overtaken the barouche, and 
now rode a little way behind it 

The old Fogrums in the reading-room put down 
their newspapers and star^ asking each the other, 
" Who the deuce have the Apslys got hold of? ** 

" There's the Doctor's daughter," said one, 

** It's the old Squire's widow," said another, " on 
horseback." 

** Of course it is ! " said the first speaker. 

^ Arthur 's in luck's way ; I shall congratulate his 
father." 

Lady Bellaton was wondering who the newcomes 
Were, when Mrs. 8t. John entered and relieved her 
ladyship's mind by telling her it was Mrs. Maddocks 
and her daughter. 

''Do you mean to call, my dear?" said the 
former. 

" Certainly ! I don't see why the girl should be 
tabooed because of the mother I " 

''Particularly as she represents a large property," 
said the old lady with quiet significance. 

Attended by the two Apslys, the ladies after 
lunching at the hotel, called at the various shops 
where Mrs. Maddocks wanted to make purchases. 
Among others the upholsterer's was visited, and after 
a good deal of discussion, the kind of furniture for 
8t. Helen's was agreed npon and ordered. 

Arthur could not desert his companions, so the 
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men at the reading-room, who watched eyerjthing 
that occurred in Arlerigge, agreed that he was 
'' making the ranning for the old un/' as they chose 
to designate the widow. 

Colonel Dancer hoped he might be d— d, if 
he didn't think she was the prettiest of the lot. 

In half an hour the procession was re-formed ; the 
Arleriggites took parting obeervations of the party, 
an^ then retired to discuss the history of the 
family. 

The equestrians lingered behind, as before; but 
chatting on indifferent subjects, when, as they were 
approaching the entrance to Howden Park, a horse- 
man passed out through the gates, and reined his 
horse up sharply. Mr. Jones confronted them. 

Mrs. Maddocks turned perfectly livid, and could 
scarcely retain her seat The destroying angel 
would have been more welcome than her old act 
quaintance, who, taking off his bat, bowed low, 
saying he was delighted to welcome Mrs. Maddocks. 
Then, with a "how d'ye do, Apsly?" to her com- 
panion, he reined up beside the widow and entered 
into conversation, like a man who is sure of a wel- 
come. He apologized for his apparent inattention 
in not having paid his respects at the HalL He had 
only come down from town the night before to 
attend the Quarter Sessions. "I hear," he said, 
" that your daughter is a perfect beauty. I long to 
make her acquaintance— few men knew her father 
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better than myself — ^a fine old gentleman as ever 
lived, one of the old* school ! " 

Arthur Apsly stared at the M.P. in mute silence, 
looking occasionally at Mrs. Maddocks, and wonder- 
ing at 'the cold impassive expression of her features, 
and at the icy tone in which she answered the ques- 
tions of her interlocutor. 

Contrasting her present manner with the bright 
and sparkling mood in which she had been con- 
versing before Jones made his appearance, he flat- 
tered himself that the lady preferred his society. 

" Shall we ride on, Mrs. Maddocks ? " said he. 

He was answered by the most bewitching smile, 
which plainly said, '^ Oh, yes ! and a thousand 
thanks!" The lady slackened her rein, and the 
horse started off at a hand gallop. Jones kept his 
position by her side, nevertheless; and the only 
advantage she gained was the loss of his chatter. 

Coming to a steep hill they caught up with the 
carriage and drew rein. 

" Will you introduce me to your daughter ? " 

Mrs. Maddocks looked as if she would have refused, 
if she dared, but evidently she was not altogether 
a free agent, or at any rate was loth to offend her 
old acquaintance, so she pronounced the usual 
formula in the stiffest manner, which Mary per- 
fectly understood, and returned the salutation of 
the stranger without even looking at him. 

Jones perceived that he was more than (& trop. 
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Bowing to the young ladies, shaking hands with the 
widow, he took his leave, saying he should *call at 
the Hall before he returned to Town. 

" I was not aware you knew Jones," said Arthur. 

" I was hardly aware of it myself, until he came 
up, when I remembered he attended my poor hus- 
band during his last illness, when I certainly was 
not prepossessed in his favour. Do you see much of 
him?" 

" No ; he belongs to the opposite party, and I to 
the Conservatives. Notwithstanding I must bear 
testimony to his unflinching and able advocacy of 
the opinions he represents! He is thought well of 
in the House. Lord Bavenscroft has the most per- 
fect faith in and admiration for him, while his sup- 
porters think him little less than a deity. The 
ladies too say he is very good looking, and if I 
suggest that he has grey hairs and not a few 
wrinkles, they tell me to hold my peace, lest I 
should be considered jealous of him," said Arthur^ 
with a good-humoured smile. 

After all the praise of high descent, gentle blood 
is still nothing more than a maggot in the brain. 
It is preposterously absurd to imagine that race 
dominates over soul. In the lower animals pedigree 
is everything; since the development of physical 
peculiarities can always be insured by careful selec- 
tion, whether it is sought to multiply the number 
of grains in an ear of wheats or to increase the 
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fittteniiig propensities in a bieed of cattle. Sire 
may transmit to sire features and temperament. 
The latter subjected to llie same training may, 
probably will, render the likeness of parent and 
child exceedingly strong ; and whole fiimilies for 
generations haye become distinguished for some 
especial qualities, such as choleric tempers, sweet- 
ness of disposition, or any other characteristic But 
to suppose that certain cliques or sets possess a 
monopoly of good breeding and that no one without 
their world can be really gentlemanly or ladylike, 
is one of those pi^judices which will last as long as 
men set the greatest store by those of their posses- 
sions which they haye receiyed by accident — such 
as hereditary titles and estates, — a notion just as 
worthy of attention as the Arcadian fable that the 
introduction of guano into husbandry caused the 
potato disease. And this ridiculous notion of caste 
still obtains, in spite of the eyidence afforded by 
almost eyery town and yillage, that the secret <^ 
the change that transmutes the boor naturally into 
the gentleman accidentally, is education. 

Our old friend Mr. Jones knew this fact, and lost 
no opportunity of profiting by it. He marked those 
men whom others spoke well of; he studied their 
yarious styles, their manners, their conyersation. 

§ 

Meanwhile he continued to read, and the power of 
extempore preaching applied to platform speaking 
soon rendered him a man of note. Once admitted 
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after years of uphill work into the outer edge of 
society, he, by services rendered, or by flattery 
literally paid, succeeded in worming himself into a 
very good position, and having formally separated 
from his wife, her existence was almost forgotten 
except by those ladies who desired to settle at 
Howden Park, and who, as the old woman con* 
tinned to live, expressed their pity for Mr. Jones 
whenever he would be likely to hear of their 
sympathy. 

Whatever may have been the notion of ladies with 
affections to let, the society of the Member for 
Arlerigge was peculiarly distasteful to the mistress 
of Surdon Hall. His absence removed a load of 
care from her mind; but she did not regain her 
wonted spirits for the rest of the evening, and she 
permitted (he task of entertaining her visitors to 
devolve on Agnes and Mary. 

How changed from the night before was Arthur! 
No whispered conversation with Agnes in the window 
made her heart rejoice. Mary's star was in the 
ascendant ; he leaned over her while she sang ; he 
held her wools on his wrists while she wound them, 
and played the thousand and one antics which a 
man descends to when he fancies he is making him- 
self most agreeable to the ladies. 

'^ Do you think that gentleman handsome you 
introduced me to this afternoon ? " said Mary to her 
mamma. 

VOL. II. s 
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'' I never thought of his appearance, child." 
^' Agnes says he is very good-looking. I hardly 
saw what he was like." 
"Mr. Arthur?" 
" Ye&" 

" Your papa pointed out a house to-day he called^ 
or said you called it, the Phalanstery. Do tell me 
about it" 

" I only know the outlines of the story." 
" Tell me what you remember, please." 
^ Some years ago a person named Marston took a 
smiall farm some twenty miles from this, called Axe- 
hill Croft, which he cultivated by spade labour, on 
the cooperative principle : that is, every man was a 
shareholder. They lived in common, and divided 
the profits between them. The plan succeeded 
very well, and four years since he l^ecame the 
tenant of the ^farm we passed to-day, which he man- 
ages in the same way, and has, I think, some thirty 
or forty men and their families engaged in its 
cultivation." 

" But what object has he in view ? " 
" The good of the people, he says, — ^their social 
and moral elevation." 

" Have you ever been over the establishment ? " 
" Once only, when I brought some Mends there 
two years ago-" 

. ** I should very much like to visit it. May we 
have the carriage, Harriette, to-morrow to go there ?" 
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" You can't go alone, Mary." 

" I shall be most happy to escort her, Mrs. 
Maddocks," said Arthur, " if you will let me." 

" I offer no objection," was all Mrs. Maddocks 
said ; and, rising, she bade her guests good night, 
saying a bad headache obliged her to retire. 

The girls shortly after followed her example, and 
the father and son were left alone. 

" Did you observe," said the latter, " how Mrs. 
Maddocks has been put out by Jones's unsolicited 
attendance ? " 

^ I thought," said the .Eector, ** there was some- 
thing wrong, but could not account for it." 

" Had they any previous acquaintance ? " 

" Not that I know of ; at least I never heard 
their names coupled together." 

Arthur began to think that Mr. Jones was nothing 
more than a bore, who, by spoiling their Ute-ortite, 
had incurred the displeasure of the widow. 



* 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

Mabbton's sclieme at the Croft succeeded so well 
that he determiiied to tiy it on a larger scale ; and, 
communicating his intentions to his Associates, they 
offered to assist him in carrying out his intentions in 
any way he might think proper. Being the respon- 
sible tenant of th^ farm, he could not entirely re- 
linquish his interest in the undertaking; and his 
conduct had been so unselfish that his companions 
did not even desire that he should cease to partici* 
pate in th^t prosperity which he alone had created. 

It was therefore mutually resolved that he should 
still retain his share, keep the books, and control 
their operations; his maintenance of course being 
saved to the concern. It was also offered by the 
men that he should take their surplus capital on 
loan to be employed in the new undertaking: this 
sum amounted to 300?., exclusive of his own savings, 
260/. 

Some of the children of his partners were only too 
ready to accompany him; and their services be 
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gladly accepted, as he was able to select those whom 
he could trust This ajrangement necessitated a 
fresh disposition of their capital ; and, instead of a 
loan to Marston, it became the portion of the young 
hands who were to go with him. 

Just at this time a large farm, called Upton 
Grange, became vacant It was chiefly .arable, and 
contained altogether seven hundred and twenty- 
three acres. His friends started when he said he 
should like to take it, and placed before him many 
.obstacles, of which the chief was insufiBcient capital, ' 
as in the former instance. 

Besides, how could he carry on his official duties 
if he assumed such tremendous responsibilities? 
Marston said that if he went to Upton he should say 
good-bye to the Board of Guardians, and devote him- 
self solely to the farms. "Here," 'he said, "you 
know how to get on ; and I shall find plenty of time 
to keep your books, without trenching too much on 
my new duties." 

As soon as it became known that Marston in- 
tended embarking in a large co-operative undertak- 
ing he was overwhelmed with applications from farm 
labourers to be allowed to join him ; but out of more 
than a hundred who offered their services only six 
commanded any money, which altogether only 
amounted to seventy pounds. 

The proprietor of the farm signified his approval 
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of Marston as a tenant, and offered to grant him a 
lease. The house was an old family mansion, as 
large as a barrack ; the outbuildings, though rickety, 
were spacious ; several cottages were on the property ; 
and the rent was moderate at a pound an acre, or 
one pound six shillings including tithes, rates, and 
taxes; but. his capital of 560Z. was wholly in- 
adequate. 

He first went to his old colleagues, and asked them 
to permit him to give a bill of sale on the stock and 
crop at Axehill, on which he expected to raise 400/. 
They hesitated before they answered ; it required no 
small amount of self-sacrifice to imperil all they had 
won by years of toil ; but such was their confidence 
in Marston that they acceded to his proposition. 
More money was yet necessary. How should he get 
it? Security lite had none to offer, other than his 
note of hand ; and this he feared would satisfy no 
money lender. Marston resolved to apply to the 
Arlerigge Bank for a loan. The Manager said (it was 
a private establishment) that his confidence in him 
was so great that he would allow him to open an 
account and overdraw to the extent of a thousand 
pounds, reserving it to himself to call in his money 
whenever he should think proper, unless security 
could be given. 

One by one every difficulty was overcome, and 
Marston entered upon Upton Grange ; while all the 
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prophets allowed him three years to be ruined in. 
Four, however, passed away, and saw him success- 
folly combating with his responsibilities. 

Just as the hands were going a-field after dinner, 
Marston observed a carriage and pair driving up the 
avenue. 

Presently one of the indoor servants brcTught him 
a card, on which was written, " The Kev. Arthur 
Apsly wishes to see Mr. Marston." 

Carriage company were not among the nsual 
visitors at the Grange, and the idea of confronting 
ladies made him nervous. He looked down at his 
S(Hled boots and leggings, and then examined the 
elbows of his well worn coat. 

" Never mind your appearance, dear," said the 
soft voice of Lucy Lockwood. " You need not mind 
receiving any duke in the land in your working 
dress." 

Marston smiled. " So you have been reading my 
thoughts?" and without any further hesitation an- 
swered the summons. 

Standing on the gravel by the porch were the 
Bector and Arthur, both of whom he slightly knew. 
In the carriage were two beautiful young ladies, 
whom he had never seen before. 

** We have driven here to-day, Mr. Marston," said 
the Eector, chiefly to gratify a young lady's curi- 
osity; will you permit Miss Maddocks to see your 
arrangements at the Grange ? " 
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Miss Maddocks, thought Marston, surprised at the 
mention of that name ; then, recovering himself, he 
bowed assent to Mary, who returned his salute in her 
most gracious manner. 

The girls descended from the carriage, and Mary 
at once placed herself under Marston's escort. 

It has been said that the Grange was a large 
house ; but beyond its size it presented no remark- 
able features, and possessed no architectural pre- 
tensions. Situated in the midst of meadows, flanked 
by old oaks on both sides, and facing a gravelled 
terrace that led to a flower garden on the banks of a 
large pond, it formed a very pleasant residence. 

When Marston and his colleagues took possession 
everything ornamental was in ruins. Knowing full 
well how external prder and beauty insensibly appeal 
to the soul, he determined that the gardens should 
be kept up with as much care and attention as if the 
house was occupied by an opulent family. 

At first some of the men were inclined to oppose 
him ; but in less than a year the majority became so 
proud of their grounds that the minority, if not con- 
vinced, were at least silenced. 

The visitors at once remarked on the neatness and 
prettiness of the flower-beds, and the trim order of 
the turf. Marston explained to Mary the reasons 
that induced him to spend so much labour on them 
and on the garden walks. *' It accustoms," he said, 
^'my friends to entertain a higher opinion of their 
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Bocial advantages: it induces a higher tone among 
them> and tacitly teaches every one to respect him- 
seK." 

The kitchen-garden was next shown; then the 
cricket-ground and the fives-court. The dormitory 
(formerly a granary), in which the boys from ten 
years old and upwards, and the unmarried men, 
slept; the great bam, which contained, beside 
implements of husbandry, a portable reading-desk 
and forms — where Divine Service was held on Sun- 
day, and where lectures were sometimes delivered 
and concerts held — ^were all visited, as well as the 
iBxm buildings and dairy. 

Mary expressed a wish to see the house, which was 
at once acceded to. The most perfect order pre- 
vailed in every part of the establishment. Living 
and sleeping rooms, though furnished in the simplest 
manner, chiefly with deal, were all scrupulously 
clean. 

" Now," said Marston, throwing open a door, " I 
will show you the room. I am proudest of — our library 
and reading-room." 

The apartment had been restored to its original 
use. The old oak shelves had never been removed, 
and now contained a good number of volumes. On 
the table were several periodicals, and one or two 
weekly papers devoted to the agricultural interest. 

*^ You admit draughts and chess here also ?" said 
Mary. 
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" Of course," said her guide. " Lmocent amuse- 
ment is one of the best preventiyes against evil 
that men can avail themselves of. We have only 
had seven cases of drunkenness since we came here, 
and four occurred during the first year.' 

" I see your shelves are not yet fiilL' 

" It would take two thousand volumes to occupy 
all their space, but in a few years those we most need 
will be supplied. I want though, still more urgently, 
to fit up a laboratory, and to introduce our people to 
the microscope and the electrical machine. We 
haven't many hours to devote to these studies, but 
some of our folks trench on their proportion of sleep 
to enable them to gain knowledge." 

" Pray, Mr. Marston, what is the number of your 
household ? " 

" Thirty families, containing a total of one hundred 
and fifty-three persons." 

" How do you rule them all ? " 

" How does Gk)d rule the world ? " 

" By love." 

" Though afer off I endeavour to know no other 
kw." 

" Does it answer ? " 

"Perfectly, so far. Many of my friends, I can 
say without boasting, would, if need were, lay down 
their lives for me. Now you and your companions 
must take some refreshment, though' we can offer 
you nothing but the simplest fare." 
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Agnes and the Apslys assented; Marston con-* 
ducted them to his private room, where cold ham» 
bread, butter, cheese, salad, and firesh milk were 
waiting them, daintily arranged on a white cloth. 

As the party entered a young girl stood in the 
recess of a window. "My sister and our house- 
keeper," said Marston. 

The child that Marston brought home ;from the 
workhouse long years ago, had grown into a beauti-' 
ful woman. Tall, slight, delicately fair, with large^ 
soft, brown eyes, and wavy tresses almost black, 
Lucy Lockwood was dressed in a light cotton morn- 
ing gown, high to the throat, which a narrow black 
velvet band encircled. Her hair drawn off her fore- 
head, and plaited at the back of her head, in spite 
of the efforts to smooth it, rippled in glossy gleam* 
ing. waves, and was so abundant and beautiful as 
of itself to attract much notice, even had the rest of 
her features been plain. But few possessed so 
charming a face as hers, where grace and sweetness 
were manifested in every line and lineament 

Mary and Agnes both looked at her, and tacitly 
acknowledged her rare personal attractions, at the 
same time each asked herself where she had seen 
the young girl before. Surely they must have met 
her somewhere, but neither could recall the oo- 
casion. 

Seating herself at the head of the table, Lucy dis- 
pensed the hospitality of the Grange in the quietest 
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and moBt easy manner, as if she had been acenstomed 
to receive society all her life. 

More than once Arthur looked from Marston to 
Lucy, and back again from her to Marston, saying to 
himself, " you are an (extraordinary pair ; where did 
you get your style and conversation from?" Both 
seemed to be unconscious that they could be objects 
of interest to strangers, and were the more natural' 
being preserved from the unpleasant sensation of 
knowing that they were closely watched. 

Lucy was particularly pleased with her lady 
visitors, whose affable manners at once put her at 
ease. But while she admired the vivacity and 
sparkling humour of Mary, she felt more attracted 
towards Agnes. The latter constantly exhibited an 
expression of sadness, as if some secret sorrow preyed 
on her mind ; an expression that at once interested 
and provoked the curiosity of the observer. 

*^ And do you really superintend the management 
of this large house t " said Agnes. ^' I cannot think 
how you can accomplish so much ; it would kill me 
in a week." 

'^ When a machine is complete in all its parts, it 
can very easily be looked after ; the difficulty is to 
arrange pinion and shaft, spur and spindle, so that 
each shall perform its function quietly and "systema- 
tically : all this has been done for me, and I simply 
see that the work is carried out." 

^ I demur to that statement," said Marston, who 
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heard the speech. ** Lucy knows very well that she 
has been my right-hand-man, and has given me 
many hints that I have gladly taken." 

To be praised by Marston was Lucy's highest am- 
bition, but thus to be commended before an august 
company of strangers made her blush crimson, and 
laying her fingei-s on her lips she shook her head, as 
much as to say, " spare me." 

After his guests had finished lunch, Marston asked 
if they would like to look over a part of the farm. 

The Biector consulted his watch, and finding it 
was already three o'clock, he declined, on the plea 
of want of time, when the whole party rose and took 
leave. 

Mary, on shaking hands with Marston, said, ** I 
am sure it would give my mother great pleasure to 
see you at the Hall ; she delights in social science, 
and would enjoy discussing your plans and theories 
with you, and when you do come be sure that Miss 
Lockwood accompanies you." 

Marston thanked his fair visitor, and returned the 
compliment 

As they were driving home, Mary appeared to fall 
into a reverie, and after a long silence she said, as if 
thinking aloud, ''I have seen no man in Arcady 
who has impressed me as this Mr. Marston has 
done ; " then suddenly becoming conscious of the 
rudeness of her speech, as well as the naivety of the 
confession, she bent down her head to hide her con* 
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fusion, pretending to search for something at her 
feet. 

Neither the Eector nor Arthur felt flattered at this 
avowal, and the latter fsdled to conceal his pique 
beneath the smile he assumed. Agnes, who watched 
every shade of expression, silently congratulated 
herself: he will soon tire, thought she, of listening 
to such remarks. Little did she dream that at that 
moment Arthur was saying to himself, '' You shall 
love me ; I will win you ; and you are worth win- 
ning." He had atfirst suspected, and now he was 
convinced, that Mary Maddocks was not to be capti- 
vated by a handsome face and easy manners. 

On entering the drawing-room when they reached 
the Hall, they found Mr. Jones tSte^tSte with the 
widow. 

Mary could hardly conceal her surprise, but she 
was still more astonished at the cool and easy man* 
ner with which he addressed her. " I expected he 
would have cal^led me Mary,'' she said afterwards. 

The dressing-bell rang. 

" Mr. Jones," said the widow, *' has consented to 
dine with us." 

The former turned to Mary and said, ** Your 
mamma has overcome my scruples at appearing in 
morning costume at her table." 

" How incomprehensible women are," said Arthur 
to himself, as he slowly walked up-stairs. '^The 
other day Mrs. Maddocks seemed to hate this fellow. 
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and now he is admitted on the most familiar 
terms." 

When they assembled in the drawing-room, Mh 
Jones was requested to take Mary in to dinner, and 
Arthur, Agnes. 

Except the new comer all the guests seemed re- 
strained, but he chatted of London, of the clubs, of 
the House, told anecdotes, deliyered himself of little 
speeches, in a word, monopolized the conversation. 

When the ladies retired he still talked on, every 
now and then quoting some great acquaintance and 
reporting little sayings of celebrities. The Eector 
sat and sipped the old port complacently, Arthur 
piled up wabiut shells on his plate till he nearly 
hid himself behind the heap, but unless some obser- 
vation was addressed to him directly he remained 
a silent auditor. All were relieved when tea was 
announced, 

A short time after they were joined by the gentle-, 
men Mrs. Maddocks asked Mary if she had had a 
pleasant drive. 

"Most enjoyable; and when we next go to the 
Grange you must come with us. You have no idea 
what an interesting man Mr. Marston is." 

" You have not been so impressed by any one in 
Arcady," said the Rector. 

** Oh fie ! Mr. Apsly ; how ungenerous of you to 
repeat my thoughtless sayings I " 

Mrs. Maddocks looked up with more than usual 
interest. " What did you say, Mr. Apsly ?" 
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The Rector repeated the story. 

Mrs. Haddocks looked very graye. ^ Oh ! mamma, 
it's only a joke I " 

^* Of course, my dear ! " ejaculated the widow, and 
relapsed into her absent mood. 

'^ Can you tell me, Mr. Jones, who that young girl 
is at the Grange ? " 

** Whom do you refer to, Miss Maddocks ?" 

" To Lucy Lockwood. What is her history?" 

" I do not know it** 

^ What relation is she to Mr. Marston ?" 

" Upon my word I cannot answer your question." 

** Dear me ! I thought you knew everybody and 
everything in Arcady." 

** I have never been at the Grange." 

^ Of course ; you have no sympathy with such in- 
novations on our time-honoured barbarism." 

There was a tone of sarcasm in the remark that 
jarred on Mr. Jones's nerves. 

'^ I am a practical man, Miss Maddocks, and always 
avoid theories and theorists as a mariner steers clear 
of rocks and shoals." 

" And would never risk anything if you could avoid 
doing so." 

"Just so." 

''And would never lend a hand to any great 
scheme of philanthropy, if there was a doubt of its 



success." 



'' You are too severe, Miss Maddocks. When I 
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say I would risk nothing, I mean no more than, I 
would not throw overboard the experience of a life 
at the dictum of the first crotchety fellow who fancies 
he has a mission to revolutionise society. All such 
schemes, or most of them at least, are plausible at 
first sight, but they rarely bear to be thoroughly 
sifted. Some time ago a person called on my friend 
Lord Bavenscroft, and asked for an interview. This 
being granted, he-said he had called upon his Lord- 
ship to explain a scheme which he had devised for 
rendering fidl our felon population a source of wealth 
to the nation, instead of a great drain on its resources. 
* You know, my Lord,' he said, * that this country 
possesses in its colonies millions of acres of waste 
land. I therefore propose that all our convicts shall 
be sent to one or more of these countries, and there 
employed under supervision (at first) in bringing the 
wilderness under cultivation. In proportion as they 
conduct themselves well, so should the term of their 
sentence be diminished ; and when each had gained 
his liberty he should have assigned to him the 
freehold of a sufficient portion of this reclaimed 
ground to enable him ever after to maintain himself, 
and his family, if a married man. Li this way some 
of the finest land now vfidueless would be rendered 
productive, and crime here would be synonymous 
with blessing at the antipodes.' — ' It's a very plausi- 
ble scheme,' said his Lordship, ' and well worth the 
consideration of the Legislature ; but, to be sure that 

VOL. II. T 
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I thoroiighlj undentand your proposition,'! will 
Yenture to iUustrate it. I am, for ezam^e, a needy 
man, with a lai^ number of sons whom I cannot 
make any proyision for. Now, if I rightly appre- 
hend yon, my course wonld be to bring them np 
utterly reckless and regardless of law ; then, when 
they haye committed some heinous offence, the Gro- 
yemment will take them out of my hands, proyide 
a comfortable passenger ship, enforce the habits of 
obedience and discipline for a few years, and finally 
make each of them a landed proprietor. I haye neyer 
heard of any scheme half so attiactiye as yours.' — 
The projector seized his hat and rushed out of the 
room.'* 

The gentlemen smiled at the anecdote, but Arthur 
at once took up the cudgels in behalf of Mary. 

** Yours is a yery good story, Mr. Jones ; but, you 
ynll pardon me for saying so, quite beside the mark. 
I take shame to myself that I know yery little of the 
Grange and its commonwealth. I haye, howeyer, 
seen sufficient to^y to convmce me that an eiperi- 
ment is being carried on there worthy of the study of 
the (Statesman, the philosopher, and the diyine ; and 
I hope I shall not allow many, weeks to pass without 
judging of Marston's work from close obseryation. 
I do not wonder, all jesting apart, at the obseryation 
Miss Maddocks made when we were returning thence 
this afternoon. There is not another man of my 
acquaintance who could haye done what Marston 
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has accomplished; and it is the most damaging 
feature in the whole scheme that it depends so com- 
pletely on the combination of those rare qualities 
which have united to render its projector so marked 
among his fellows. Strength, courage, energy, 
honesty, abnegation of self, purity of life and intent, 
and rare talent, are all manifested in his career and 
character." 

Arthur was thanked with a look from Mary, such 
as he had never received before. 

" As a rule," said Mr. Jones, " prodigies are to be 
avoided. All unnatural growths are mere manifesta- 
tions of disease." The latter part of this speech was 
muttered between his teeth, and lost to his auditors. 

" I have asked Mr. Marston and Lucy to call here 
some day, Harriette, as I am sure you would like to 
chat with him." 

" I wish, Mary, you would not act on every im- 
pulse. I cannot entertain every good-natured man 
whose conduct pleases you. And-Liicy: who is 
Lucy?" 

"The housekeeper, and one of the prettiest 
brunettes you ever saw. I have never seen such 
lovely eyes and hair, except in the possession of a 
lady who shall be nameless." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



The Apslys left after breakfast. In the afternoon 
the Doctor came and carried AgnQs off. Several 
visitors called in the course of the day, Mrs. St 
John among them. All were strangers to the widow 
and Mary. Each came in a critical spirit, and each 
returned to the bosom of her family to make her 
own report of the ladies at the Hall. It was nni- 
versally conceded that both were handsome ; some 
said the mother was over-dressed, others that Mary 
was affected, but the general verdict was favour- 
able 

The day passed pleasantly enough, but the quiet 
of the dinner-table and the stillness of the drawing- 
room had a very depressing influence on both mother 
and daughter. While the latter was bemoaning their 
desolate condition a note of invitation from Mr. Jones 
va8 brought in, asking them to a dinner-party at 
Howden Park on the following Thursday. 

"I suppose," said Mary, "the entertainment is 
given in honour of us. It is rather good of him, 
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since he was treated very cavalierly here last night; 
and he says he must be in Town on Friday night." 

"I can't go," said Mrs. Maddocks; "I am not 
equal to the exertion of a dinner-party. Write a re- 
fusal at once: the groom can take it over in the 
morning." 

Eather unwillingly Mary complied. Although she 
did not care to meet Mr. Jones again so soon, she 
f(^ certain there would be some pleasant people at 
his house. . 

About noon next day they were walking arm-in- 
arm in the garden, up and down a long walk that 
reached from the entrance to the hot-houses. They 
were turning at the latter end, when the door opened 
and Mr. Jones entered. 

Mrs. Maddocks trembled violently, and in a nervous 
manner said, " Don't leave me, Mary." 

Her daughter could not divine the cause of her 
emotion, or imagme what evil influence Jones pos- 
sessed over her mother's nerves ; and it was with a 
feeling of growing dislike that she bid him good-day. 

He was dressed in riding costume. Wilton cords, 
high boots, and black cut-away coat which fitted him 
to perfection. As he approached she felt that a 
tremor shook her mother from head to foot, although 
she endeavoured to assume an air of welcome. 

*' I am come in the character of a suppliant/' said 
Jones. "WiU you reconsider your answer to my 
note, if you have any regard for the unhappy master 
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of Howden Park, who has asked seyeral people to 
meet the ladies of Surdon Hall on Thursday, all of 
whom are ready to come ? " 

" I fear/' said Mrs. Maddocks, ^' I am not equal to 
visiting this week ; I am so very unwell." 

**I am sure your illness is chiefly nervous, for 
which cheerful society is the besf, if not the only 
remedy. Do come. Miss Maddoeks, will you use 
your influence to induce your mamma to pay me a 
visit?" 

" Don't press the point, Mr. Jones," said Mary. 

^'I fear I must. Mrs. Maddocks, do give your 
promise ; I shall be awfully put out if you don't." 

"I will make an effort then," said the widow. 
" Mary, you must dress me if I go ; my maid won't* 
return before Sunday." 

Mary wondered still more that Mr. Jones should 
only have to ask and get almost anything he sought, 
yet withal he was evidently distasteful to her mother. 

When they were again alone, Mary said, "How 
incomprehensible you are. Yesterday you positively 
declined to go to Howden Park, and to-day, as soon 
as its owner prefers his request in person, you con- 
sent. I don't think his manners are so perfect that 
he should be permitted to inscribe, ^ I came, saw, 
and conquered,' on his shield. If I had had to de- 
cide I should have adhered to my first resolution, if 
it were only out of obstinacy." 

" A good woman's reason, Mary. Perhaps policy 
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detennined my change of intention. Perhaps whim t 
I am curious to see the Member for Arlerigge at 
home." 

" Did you know him before we went abroad ?" 

" I have told you he attended your papa at his 
death." 

Howden Park was a new house, built a few years 
previously by a bankrupt nobleman. Its design was 
a huge cottage, and the greater part of the building 
had no upper story. Long corridors opened into 
wider spaces, and these again into other corridors at 
right angles. 

In the wider spaces were ranged marble busts and 
several statues. The light being admitted through 
the roof, these passages formed admirable picture* 
galleries, where many fine paintings, chiefly by mo- 
dem artists, were well hung. 

These details were comprehended in a glance by 
Mrs. Maddocks and her daughter, as they swept 
along the corridor, and were ushered into the draw- 
ing-room, the last of the nine guests assembled. 

All eyes were turned on them, and while the 
gentlemen were almost awed by their beauty, the 
ladies scanned the fashion of the green velvet dresses, 
took notes of the Brussels lace, and the lovely wreaths 
of French flowers on their hair. 

Mrs. St. John made room on the couch for Mrs. 
Maddocks. Mary was ushered to a seat from which 
Lord Bavenscroft had risen, and was introduced 
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to that nobleman, who afterwards took her in to 
dinner. 

** Let me show you the view from the windows," 
said the host to Mrs. Haddocks. 

The latter rose from her seat in obedience to this 
request. 

" We haye not Fort Mendip to overawe us, but I 
think you will agree with me that the house has a 
pretty outlook." 

Howden Park, though not removed more than a 
quarter of a mile from the high road, looked down 
upon a beautifully undulating demesne, studded with 
trees and bounded at the bottom by an estuary of 
the sea that skirted three sides of the peninsula on 
which the house was built. Near the windows arica- 
rias, deodaras, red cedars, and other ornamental 
trees flourished — ^fetrther on stood clumps of Scotch, 
silver fir, and larch — which had been lately planted 
— ^but beyond these there was a considerable quantity 
of forest-timber, possibly the remnants of some still 
more glorious wood. It was nearly low-water, and 
large banks of mud covered with green weed stood 
out like islands in the sea, tenanted by flocks of 
gulls, and fiftrther still low hummocks of sand rose 
up as a barrier to the waves of the channel where 
the sun was glancing on the white sails of a dozen 
vessels ; some tiny coasters, others barques or ships, 
speeding up to Liverpool with a strong south«west 
breeze. 
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Mrs. Maddocks looked at the view with vacant eyes^ 
the trees grew misty before her, and " there was no 
more sea." Her mind had flown back to the days 
ere her pilgrimage began, when the voice of the man 
beside her was sweeter than the sonnd of falling 
water to the hunted deer. Involuntarily she placed 
her hand upon her heart, it felt so icy. 

" It has been a weary track," she said to herself, 
** and the end is not yet." 

Jones watched her, and endeavoured to read her 
thoughts, but in vain. 

"Is it not pretty?" 

** The mud-bank do you mean ?" 

" Do defects first strike your eye ?" 

" The flaw in the mirror is first seen." 

Jones felt piqued. He expected a pretty speech ; 
he only caught a criticism. 

The conversation was interrupted by the announce- 
ment of dinner. The host gave his arm to the 
widow, and placed her at his right hand at the table. 
The dining-room was hung with green watered silk ; 
the chairs of antique pattern were covered with mo* 
rocco of the same colour as the hangings. The 
carpet was of the softest texture, also green, relieved 
with small red and yellow stars. The large windows 
were draped with crimson curtains; between them 
stood a tall mirror facing another, which in an oak 
frame formed the batk of the sideboard. 

A life-size portrait of Mr. Jones hung over thd 
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chimney-piece. On one side of it waa a countiy 
squire on horseback in a full-bottom wig; on the 
other a puritanical diyine, with his hair brushed oyer 
his forehead, and cut square with his eyebrows. The 
picture of a gentleman by Vandyke stared proudly 
&om the opposite side of the room at the likeness of 
the present owner of the mansion. Several ladies in 
low dresses and short boddices smiled demurely at 
imaginary spectators ; a dragoon with a pigtaH, and 
a Cromwellian soldier with a breastplate and a drawn 
sword, finished the list of the portraits of Mr. Jones's 
ancestors, whom he had recognised by their likeness 
to himself and each other, when he fortunately found 
them in the collection of a London picture-dealer. 

AmoDg the guests was the Beyerend Mr. Bedmayne. 
Times had changed since he sat in judgment on Mrs. 
Milkwort for smuggling. His family had grown up. 
Mr. Jones had got one of his sons into Somerset 
House, and had promised to find a vacancy in the 
War Office for another. These benefactions had con- 
verted him to the liberal party ; indeed, he went so 
far as to hint that the Church of England would 
do well to yield the Church-rate question as a 
graceful concession to the spirit of the age. The 
member for Arlerigge had no stauncher supporter 
than Mr. Bedmayne, who, in common with all the 
adder tribe, instinctively knew the sunny side of the 
bank ; but a man who had access to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and who knew how to sell his vote in the 
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House, was not a person to be slighted by an Ar- 
cadian clergyman. 

Mr. Bedmayne divided Mrs. St John and Mrs. 
Maddocks. He said in his usual drawling, nasal 
Yoice to the latter, that he had had the pleasure of 
knowing Mr. Maddocks very well in former years ; 
and he considered him a very fine specimen of a 
country gentleman of the old school of which there 
were very few representatives. 

Mrs. Maddocks looked at him quietly ; she longed 
to say to him, "Out on your sycophancy!" His 
pale face grew paler beneath her glance ; . slightly 
curling her lip, she said, '^ My husband was a great 
admirer of your profession ; " then turning to Mr. 
Jones, she continued in a clear audible voice, " You 
witnessed his last moments, and can speak to his 
Christian character." 

All eyes were directed to the head of the table ; 
the host blushed scarlet. Of all people in the world 
Mrs. Maddocks was the last person from whom he 
should have expected such a speech. Even Lord 
Bavenscroft stared, and Mrs. St. John, who hated 
parvenus, smiled placidly at this gratification of her 
latent spite. 

"Champagne, Greorge!" cried Mr. Jones to the 
footman, affecting not to hear Mrs. MadAocks's speech, 
while he secretly vowed to be revenged. 

Lord Bavenscroft was a bachelor of thirty-five or 
thereabouts, of good height, light complexion, mode- 
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rate personal attractions, and possessing qniet gentle- 
manly manners. Kind to ally affable to those beneath 
him, when they maintained their position ; but conser- 
vatiye of the privileges of his order, he well knew how 
to set down any one who presumed on his amiability. 
His college career had not been marked by any great 
success. Ill-natured persons said he read for honours 
and fetiled ; whether this story had any foundation in 
truth or not, it was evident to every one that his 
Lordship's attainments were above the average, and 
that in any sphere of life he could have made his 
way in the world. 

In one respect he was unfortunate : his estate was 
comparatively a small one and much encumbered. 
People who pretended to know his affairs estimated 
his income at only three thousand a-year. 

It required much care and self-denial to keep out 
of debt and maintain his position as a peer of the 
realm on such limited means. 

Nevertheless he was a member of the Upper House, 
and his attentions could not fail to be flattering to 
any lady in Arcady. Indeed few men were so much 
sought and sighed after as Lord Bavenscroft. 

Mary was pleased to perceive that his Lordship de- 
voted himself chiefly to her, and smiled her prettiest, 
and talked her best He too enjoyed the lively con- 
versation of the young lady, and Mrs. St. John, who 
watched them, thought to herself, ** What can he find 
to like in a mere child?" 
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" The portrait-painters of our day " — they had been 
talking of painting— said his Lordship, " are very 
degenerate artists. Look at that Vandyke " — ^Mary 
raised her eyes in the direction of the picture — 
" Compare that " — ^the rest of the sentence was lost 
to the company. 

Mrs. Haddocks, however, seized the opportunity, 
and turning to her host said, 

" Lord Bavenscroft is admiring your pictures 1 " 

" He has seen them often before." The host was 
growing afraid of the widow, and avoided topics of 
personal interest, but Mrs. Maddocks was not to be 
diverted from her purpose. 

"What relation is that of yours?" pointing to 
her host's vis-^-vis on the walL 

** I cannot give you the exact degree of relation- 
ship ; but it is a portrait of an ancestor of mine, 
^ Liigo Jones,' painted when the original was in his 
fifty-fourth year." 

The cool impudence of this assertion astonished 
Mrs. Maddocks, and catching Jones's eye she saw 
that his temper was nearly mastering him. "No 
sooner did she perceive that his pachydermatous 
nature had been touched by her shafts than the cloud 
seemed to rise from her face, and entering into con- 
versation with those nearest her, she charmed them 
with her sprightliness and quickness of repartee. 

At last the ladies telegraphed to each other, and 
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the cloud of yelvet, silk, muslin, and lace floated out 
of the room. 

** Can you tell me, Mrs. St. John, how it is that 
our host, without a lady in the house, is visited by 
our sex?" 

" Oh 1 I arranee it," said that lady. " Whenever 
M,. Jone. ^nul p,, a di-ner-A k. tot »ta 
me to be chaperon. It's quite an understood thing 
in Arcady ; he is a privileged man. Poor fellow ! he 
is very much to be pitied, linked as he is to that 
horrid old creature his wife I" 

^* The bonds of matrimony are not always easy to 
be borne." 

The ladies seated themselves at a table, chatting 
and looking over books. Every now and then the 
thought flashed across Mrs. St. John's mind, " and am 
I really talking to this woman on terms of equality ? 
How rarely we permit our sex to rise ! " 

Mrs. Maddocks asked a lady who sat opposite to 
hand her a large morocco-bound book with gilt edges. 
* Burke's History of the Landed Gentry.' **Why 
should this have a place here, I wonder ? " Turning 
over the pages she soon reached the Joneses ; reading 
on, she at last found her host's name with coat of 
arms — gules three pheasants or — crest, the same bird 
volant — motto, Virttis sola nobUitaa. 

" Albert Jones, £squire, seat Howden Park, Arcadia, 

and — , Tilney Street, London." 
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" Are you fond of genealogy, Mrs. St John ? " 
* ** Oh, dear no ! Unless property depends upon a 
pedigree." 

Mrs. St. John, who was fifteenth in direct descent 
from Leofric &e Burgh, Almoner to Edward the 
Third's cousin German, or some other female relative 
of that monarch, could afford to speak lightly of that 
which she possessed. 

** Is this book of Burke's a record o]f facts, or an 
effort of fancy ? " 

« Both, I imagine ! " 

"What think you of this family tree?" pointing 
to the Jones's history. 

Mrs. St. John read it rapidly. " Descended from 
an Arcadian Prince, who once possessed vast estates 
in this country."— 7" No doubt, some unkempt, un- 
washed, unlettered, inodorous, oatmeal-fed oaf, whom 
we should order the footmen to pump on. Distin- 
guished honour to spring from such a source, no 
doubt; and the date of his highness's reign,- a.d. 
565 ; probably heard Augustine preach, possibly threw 
stones at the barbarian he couldn't understand, who 
desired to curb his weaknesses, and restrain him in 
the exercise of his princely privileges. Highly inte- 
resting, indeed." 

" Do you believe this rigmarole ? " 

<<We must all of us have had some ancestor at 
that particular period. Why not make him a Prince ? 
— ^much more interesting than a peasant. Now, 
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what ore the other links in the chain ? Parish regis- 
ters are good evidence when they can be had ; bat 
possibly the Jones's family preferred to keep their 
own registers notched on pieces of stick, which were 
mihappily burnt when the family castle was reduced 
to ashes a short time before the flood. It's a very 
dear account ; ahnost as clever as Queen Elizabeth's 
pedigree from Adam." 

At this moment the gentlemen entered. Mr. 
Jones's eyes at once sought out Mrs. Maddocks, and 
detected her occupation. 

" This is how she revenges herself," thought he. 
** She accepted my invitation to ridicule me before 
my friends. I won't be in her debt long ; but it is 
useless to bark until you are able to bite." 

** I have been trying to answer the question I put 
to you at dinner," said Mrs. Maddocks. ''How you 
are related to Inigo Jones ? " 

'' Don't trouble yourself, madam ; I did but jest 
The portrait you referred to is that of Mr. Moffatt, 
one of the Duke of Buckingham's gentlemen-in- 
waiting, who married the sister of the then head of our 
family. Inigo Jones was bom in London, and was 
the son of a clothier ; and I am sorry I cannot reaUy 
find a branch for him in our family tree." 

'' Well, said Lord Bavenscroft, '' I wish you had 
given this explanation before ; I have frequently said 
you were a descendant of Inigo Jones's." 

•* Not seriously, my lord." 



1 

I 
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'' I understood you to be in earnest.'' 

"Oh, that's very provoking; but I took it for 
granted that, as you knew Inigo sprung from the 
ranks, he could not possibly be a member of my 
fSftmily, whose position at that time was second to 
none in Arcady." 

Lord Bavenscroft, in common with all simple- 
minded men, hated a lie. Above all, he hated a 
gratuitous lie, in which he had now caught his friend. 
He said nothing more, but relapsed into silence;, 
querying within himself if he ought not to cut Jones, 
for his impertinence in making a butt of him. 

Mrs. Maddocks having succeeded in rendering her 
entertainer thoroughly uncomfortable, requested her 
carriage to be ordered, and drove home, wondering if 
he would ever ask her to dinner again. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

JJndeb the superintendence of Arthur Apsly the 
cottage on St. Helen's was finished by the end of 
June. On the fourth of July Mrs. Maddocks and- 
Mary, accompanied by the Doctor and Agnes, amyed 
on the island. Mrs. Richard Maddocks and Mr& 
Murray declined to accompany the party. 

The Doctor secretly rejoiced ^ at the absence of Ub 
wife, although he had urged her to accept her sister- 
in-law's invitation in a tone the more urgent, as her 
determination to refuse became stronger. Indeed, 
we cannot acquit the Doctor of a little insincerity in 
pressing for the company of his Oriana, as he well 
knew he might have insured for himself the pleasure 
of her society if he had advised her to remain at 
home. 

"Ton my honour, ma'am," said he, when he first 
caught sight of the cottage, and contrasted it with 
the ruinous hut that stood there in his brother's time, 
" You have worked wonders, as Byron said, or might 
have said — 

V. .. . • 
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' I see before me pretty stmctares rise 
As by the touch of an enchanter's wand.' " 

It was a low building, forming three sides of a 
square, surrounded on the east and south by a deep 
verandah, on which the windows opened level with 
the floor, forming glass doors. On the north side a 
high rock rose, conenshaped, several hundred feet 5 
on the west also the ground ascended, so that from 
both these quarters the house was perfectly shel- 
tered. A large space had been railed in in front, 
and laid out in terraces and flower-beds, where gera- 
niums, verbenas, and calceolarias transported to the 
island in pots already made the garden gay. The 
door, protected by a large porch, stood on the west 
side, and opened into an oblong halL On the left 
were the ofSces; on the west and south sides th« 
living and sleeping rooms. All were strangers alike, 
and together they perambulated every room. All 
the bedsteads were of iron, without curtains, an ar- 
rangement that pleased the Doctor; the rest of the 
furniture was of the simplest kind, chiefly varnished 
deaL In the sitting-rooms sycamore and bird'sreye 
maple were principally used. The house, as we have 
said, formed three sides of a square, round which a 
wide passage ran ; windows corresponded with every 
door, so as to admit the cool north breeze to each 
room. This plan, combined with the deep verandah, 
promised a low summer temperature, a great desi- 
deratum on St. Helen's, where there was not a 
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tree or shrub, or any shadow other than that afforded 
by the cliffs and rocky eminences called mountains 
by the Arcadians. 

The view from the windows was singularly wild 
and beautifid. Immediately in front, at the southern 
extremity of the island, some two miles off, rose 
Pendem, the second of the two ** mountains," where 
brown heather and green turf contrasted with huge 
boulders and large masses of rock, until, at the sum- 
mit, the trap, disdaining any mantle, upreared itself 
in rigid outline, cold and grey. Between the hill 
and the cottage the land rose and fell in low swell- 
ing billows of grass-land and emerald cornfields. 
Down the hollows tiny rivulets ran, that at last 
united into a brook, which, ere it reached the sea, 
was dammed by a wall of rock ; the water, expanded 
into a tiny lake, in summer lay placidly basking in 
the sun, but rushed in winter over the cliff in a 
white sheet of foam. 

To the east, blue as the heavens above them, lay 
the waters of St. Helen's Bace, now gliding smoothly 
among the rocks that impeded their currents, and 
meekly washing the cliffs of Arcady and the craggy 
precipices of St. Olaff's Head. Promontory and bay, 
bluff and cove, alternated as far as the coast-line was 
visible from the windows. The eye of the spectator 
could not weary of ga2dng for hours ; every projection 
and indent served as the succeeding notes in a piece 
of music, to carry or the theme, and charm with their 
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infinite variety. In the far distance rose the Arca- 
dian mountainSy purple in the summer haze that 
floated round them. Here and there, a futeienda 
appeared, a speck on the champaign ; and save these 
mute evidences of human life, all the country seemed 
desolate ; not a boat floated on the sea, not a creature 
moved on the land, and the cry of the sea-birds only 
made the solitude more complete. The sea was 
silent, the winds were hushed, no sound of human 
life broke the stiUness ; only now and then the min^ 
gled voices of a million gulls, guillemots, and puffins 
came from the western cliffs, sounding like the wail- 
ing notes of an organ ere they finally die away. 

"This is perfect," said Mrs. Haddocks. "This 
island shall be my sanctuary ; not a foot shall press 
its turf other than of an invited guest ; between me 
and the world roUs St. Helen's Bace. I may go to 
it, but thank heaven it cannot come to me." 

" bless my soul, my dear madam ! " said the 

Doctor. **Do you mean to turn recluse? Your 
retreat is more likely to become a court than a her* 
mitage ; but if you do establish a convent, divide the 
island with me, and I will institute a monastery for 
Benedicts on my portion. What do you say, Mary ? " 

" We don't want any person here beside ourselves, 
at least for three days ; do we, Agnes ? " 

Agnes blushed, and remained silent 

When the sun grew lower, the whole party com- 
menced au exploring expedition. Under the Doc- 
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tor's guidance they set oflf for the west cliffs to see 
the birds. The sound, which seemed like music at a 
distance, grew into a discordant clamour as they 
drew near the breeding places, where myriads of sea- 
fowl annually reared their young. When they reached 
the cliffs, they found every ledge and crevice swarm- 
ing with feathered life. The large gulls, in pairs, ' 
held themselves aloof from the herd of guillemots, 
whose black-and-white bodies covered the rocks. 
The puffins, with their red bills and feet, stood per- i 
fectly erect in ranks, like soldiers at a review ; and 
here and there, in the most inaccessible places, the 
solan goose watched anxiously over her unhatched 
eggs. The sea also was blackened with shoals of 
birds catching sprats for their young ; and between 
the water and the cliff a perpetual communication 
was kept up by swarms of feathered fishermen going 
and returning. The scene was so novel that not 
even the Doctor, who had often witnessed it, offered 
to move away. Sitting down on the turf they all 
employed themselves in watching the operations of 
the nursery, and the flight to and fro of the number- 
less parents. The poor pufiSns, unable to rise from 
their feet, would throw themselves headlong from 
the ledges on which they sat ; but after falling half-a- 
dozen yards all difficulty ceased, and moving their tiny 
wings with inconceivable rapidity, they swept down 
to the sea as swiftly as swallows. Agnes at first 
thought the poor creatures meant to commit suicide. 
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The huge black-backed gulls wheeled round and 
round with scarcely an effort, now shooting down to 
the water, anon rising rapidly, as if they floated on 
the air. But more graceful still the gannet, with its 
snowy plumage and black-tipped wings, swooped 
from its airy path in deep curves, down to the sea 
and up again, imtll its quick eye saw a fish approach 
the surface, when it would dive down on it with a 
velocity not even second to the falcon when it strikes 
its quarry. 

"How elegantly all these creatures move," said 
Mary ; " evidently it has been reserved for man to 
walk in straight lines, and to turn at right angles. 
Your subjects, Harriette, know far better ; there is a 
rhythm in their movements — a poetry in the flight 
of every one of them," 

" And music in their voices," said the Doctor, with 
a smile. 

" As much as there is in a rookery ! " 

" Granted, more ! " 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Maddocks was busily engaged 
with her tablets. 

" May I look, aunt ?" said Agnes, peeping over the 
writer's shoulder, when she read the 

" SONG OF THE SEABIRD. 

" No leafy covert shelters me 

From blast of storm or Ming rain ; 
No bloom or fruit, no shrub or tree, 
No seed or berry, grass or grain, 
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Hoo^t tiiAt earth yiddfl ol aU her 
Oan giye me joj or mar my plearam. 

^1 care not for her wooded daki^ 
With brookklB lippling to the 
Her tall treea atin'd ^ gentle gidflB 
Bock no warm nest for me. 
Earth's winter winds or smnmer showen 
Ne'er make or Uast my happiest honrsL 

** Her richest famdsy I heed them not^ 
Or gardens sbping to the shore ; 
I only ask some banen spot, — 
Some cliff ahore the water's roar ; 
A nanow ledge of diff, which nraie 
Saye seabiid wild woold care to own. 

** A ledge where yet the spmy may reach 
My callow ofispriiig as they stand. 
And, fidling light, may serre to teach. 
Their home is not upon the land. 
And bid them lock with yearning glance 
To where the sonuner wayelets dano& 

** Then, once npon the wayes again. 
We bid £EurewelI to cliff and land ; 
Booked lightly on the smiling main. 
We seaward steer, a merry bandi 
Thoogh stonns may sweep or tempests myc^ 
What heed we, cradled on the wave? 

** The loader that the wild winds sweeps 
Like sheltering hills the billows swell. 
Scooping out vales of rest more deep 
And safer £ar than woodland dell. 
Where secret foe can never come 
Our blood to mingle with the foam. 
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" Oh I wild and weird is the seafowrs fete ; . 

He rides in triumph where proud men die ; 
And safely swims when ships of state 

And their sailors perish helplessly. 
Full many a tale of mortal woe 
Only the wandering leabirds know. 

''Oh I we have swam o'er Ararat, 

And o'er the plains where cities stood ; 
And o'er the thrones where princes sat ; 
And when the ark rose with the flood 
We heard the cries of agony 
That shook but could not pierce the sky. 

" Wild and untameable are we, — 

Free as the foam that crowns the surge ; 
The ocean for our granary ; 
Our empire without bound or ^erge. 

Wherever waters sleep or roll 

We find our home from zone to pole." 

» 

** I wishy annt^ you had written it for music," said 
Agnes ; ** I would have composed a song." 

" I will try again this evening." 

'^ Oh, do ; but remember it must be like the sea* 
bird's fate, wild and weird ; and the splash of the sea, 
and the strange cries of the birds shall be intro- 
duced." 

While they were sitting on the cliffs the sun had 
sunk to the verge of the sea; already the lowest 
edge of its disc had touched the horizon, while a 
flood of crimson came streaming over the water, and 
tinted with its roseate glow all the cli£f line and the 
summit of Pendem. 
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" How beautiful ! ** said Mary. 

Nobody answered until the sun disappeared, when 

her mother replied, "And how brief; like " 

here she stopped. 

" Like what, Harriette ? " 

" Like the effervescence of champagne ! "^ 

" Wicked one I " said the daughter, smiling, "you 
cannot put me off in this way ; tell me what you were 
going to liken the brief beauty of the sunset to.'* 

" To the . beauty of innocence, ere it knows that 
guilt may approach it." 

" But is innocence so volatile ? " 

" Yes ; the pristine innocence of early youth, before 
it is corrected by experience. Come, girls, let us 
get home ; th0 dew is falling, and I am chilly." 

Mrs. Maddocks drew her gauze shawl tightly 
round her and hurried off to the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

The ladies bathed next morning, and after luncheon 
took their work out on the rocks, immediately above 
the landing-place. The Doctor chatted with his 
sister-in-law, who was evidently making herself agree- 
able at the cost of some effort. Agnes and Mtuy 
took no part in the conversation, but had a great 
deal to say to each other, and judging from the 
heightened colour and sparkling eyes of both ladies, 
their discussion was an interesting one to both. 

" There it comes," says Agnes. 

« I see nothing," repKed Mary. 

**It's just beyond the shadow of the diff; don't 
you see the sun gleaming on the oars ? " 

'*0h, what quick eyes!" the rest of Mary's 
speech was cut off by Agnes placing her hand on her 
cousin's lips. 

" I see a boat now," said Mary ; " but its bow is 
turned to the southward. I fancy it must be a party 
of fishermen going to haul their lobster-pots." 

**It doesn't follow," said the Doctor; **for if the 
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boat were coming here, the men wonld first pnll 
down in the eddy before they attempted to ctobs the 
Bace. Yon see it is flood-tide» and the stream is ron- 
ning fonr knots an honr althongh it is the dead of 
the neaps." 

This oracular explanation of the method of navi- 
gating the ** Race/' was receiyed in silence by the 
ladies, who were all intently watching the course of 
the boat, with all the eagerness of people who have 
nothing to do, and to whom the smallest incident 
wonld be an acceptable rariety. 

Slowly by rock and bay the boat crawled along 
the opposite shore, and when Agnes had fully peiv 
suaded herself that Mary's conjecture was right, its 
bow was turned to the lowermost point of the 
island. 

Nearer and nearer it came, dragged upward by 
the tide and across by the oars of the rowers, in ten 
minutes all doubt was at an end, and in a quarter of 
an hour Mr. Apsly . and Arthur had jumped out on 
the steps hewn in the rock which formed the landing 
place at St. Helen's. 

"Hem," thought the Doctor. "Am I to play 
gooseberry for the parson and his son ? I suppose 
hearts are trumps ; I wonder where the lead is I I 
see they have brought their baggage with them, and 
I've no doubt both would like to pitch their tents on 
this or any other part of the estate." 

The boatmen were ordered to take up the port- 
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manteatis to the cottage, and performing this duty 
they were discharged. 

" Lunch will be on table presently, Mr. Apsly," 
said Mrs. Maddocks ; ^'meantime shall we sit here or 
within doors ? " 

Father and son agreed that the shady cleft in 
which the whole party had disposed themselves was 
the pleasantest place in the world, as the heat was 
almost tropical, being eighty in the shade. With 
an air of juvenile gallantry, Mr. Apsly seated himself 
at Mrs. Maddocks's feet — ^while Arthur placed himself 
immediately opposite the cousins, who sat close 
together. The Doctor, a little aloof, was engaged in 
watching the gambols of those creatures vulgarly 
called sea Kce, which had discovered some tiny morsel 
of animal matter on which they were banqueting. 

"You have come," said Mary to Arthur, "fix)m 
the continent, where men are up and doing, to this 
Ultima Thule, this scrap of earth not wanted for the 
manufacture of Great Britain, and therefore thrown 
as rubbish in the sea ; yet you bring us no news, not 
even a scrap of gossip. Does the genius of dul- 
ness preside over this spot» that you no sooner touch 
its shore than you are made its slave ? " 

Arthur threw pebbles into the air and caught 
them on the back of his hand, as if he didn^t hear 
the speech. 

*' Isn't he entertaining^ Agnes ? *" said the speaker, 
turning to her cousin. 
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" Don't tease him, Mary ! " 

Arthur looked up at the young girl while con- 
science dealt his heart a blow. 

The words had escaped inyoluntarily from her 
lip. As she uttered them she blushed, and pretend- 
ing to arrange her cousin's hair, hid her face behind 
Mary's back. 

'^ Thank you, Miss Agnes," said Arthur, smiling, 
"the shafts of a woman's wit are sometimes very 
keen ; but I trust I shall survive this encounter." 

"So you are sarcastic, Sir? — Harriette," turning 
to her mother, "do you permit your subjects to 
revile one another?" while her merry laugh rang 
among the rocks. 

" Certainly not," said Mrs. Maddocks, " who dares 
break the peace of this realm ? " 

" The culprit lies before you — not prone at your 
feet in all humility, but with a self-contained air, 
playing with pebbles like a child. As if he had 
come from the society of superior beings, and could 
not condescend to talk to such insipid creatures as 
ourselves. Is there no punishment for such a con- 
tumacious wretch ? " 

Liege lady," began Arthur, in a serio-comic tone, 
hear me before you pronounce sentence. My only 
sin is sUence! For this I am arraigned, as if the 
deep still pool has no worth or merit of its own, but 
must be punished b^ause it does not babble like the 
brook. Do not the still waters reflect the glories of 
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the heayens ; the stars, and sun, and clouds float in 
the depths of the placid lake, while the broken sur- 
face of the rippling stream, for ever whispers love-, 
sick stories to the willows, heedless of the worlds 
beyond, and unconscious of the mysteries of being?" 

Mary laughed outright. " I withdraw the charge ; 
he confesses his spirit to be a stagnant pond, and I 
am satisfied." 

"I wouldn't have you speak disrespectfully of 
ponds," said the Doctor. "You might profitably 
spend your life, Mary, in watching the myriad inha- 
bitants of a field ditch. Why, I have noted twenty 
different species of diatomacesB in the mud of one 
water hole." The Doctor continued his narrative, 
but the ladies and Arthur soon ceased to attend; 
and Mr. Apsly was alone condemned to hear a di^-, 
sertation on Hydra, who lived and digested with 
perfect ease whether turned inside out or cut in 
pieces. " In fact," continued the naturalist, " it 
matters not whether their skins become their sto- 
machs or their stomachs their skins." 

Agnes said very little, occasionally she uttered a 
monosyllable, but nothing more. With true maidefi 
delicacy she wished to conceal her love, and yet she 
feared it was more than suspected. As the weeks 
rolled on nothing occurred to lead her to suppose 
that Arthur reciprocated her affection. Once she 
was convinced he did, in those dear old days before, 
her aunt an(} cousin returned. Yet neither of them 
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was in fault. Who was to blame ? Arthur ? No ! 
Like the king, he could do no wrong ! He had never 
$cnd anything to her to lead her to suppose he de- 
sired to gain her affection, and perhaps in reality, he 
never entertained any other feeling than that of 
friendship for her. He was a Crichton in her eyes. 
His soul was a minor of purity, aU his motives she 
knew must be rights she would trust him even unto 
death ! Yet it was hard to love on in silence, to feel 
that the streamlet which trickled between them at 
one time, and then so easily stepped over, was now 
rapidly growing into a river which would probably 
ever separate their destinies. 

.A true woman loving truly is the best apologist 
for the man she loves. In her soul lives an ideal 
image, of which he becomes the representative, and 
every incongruity in form or colour is either ex- 
plained away or altogether ignored. 

If the heretic thought entered her mind, that 
Arthur preferred the heiress of Surdon Hall to the 
possible possessor of Thomtree farm, she chased the 
vagrant notion to destruction. It could not be. If 
Arthur really loved her at one time, and ceased Ito 
do so now, it must be in consequence of having dis- 
covered some imperfection in herself which served 
to assure him that they were unfitted for each other. 
Then she set herself to examine her own soul, to 
search out her latent, her unsuspected faults, but 
though her inquisition was of the severest kind) she 
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failed to detect any defect other than her lack of 
attainments. 

" This must be it," she thought. " Mary and aunt 
are so much cleverer than I. They converse easily 
on all subjects ; but — ^but — I only think, and cannot 
express my thoughts so fluently as they do." 

Then closing her eyes she would conjure up a pic- 
ture of herself as Arthur's pupil, imagining that 
under his tuition she could attedn proficiency in any 
branch of study. In fancy she saw the quiet library, 
the reading-lamp, herself seated at the table by his 
side, her eyes sometimes truant from the page to his 
face, then glancing back again to her task ; until the 
midnight melted into morning. 

" Ah, me ! " said the young girl aloud. Her aunt 
and cousin looked at her wonderingly . 

Agnes smiled ! " I've been dreaming, aunt ! " 

"Pleasantly?" 

" Yes ! a delightful dream ! " 

"Willyourepektit?" 

" Not for worlds." 

" Quite right, Agnes," said her aunt. " Women 
cannot even admit women into the sanctuary of their 
souls." 

^' Do you mean to say that men are admissible?" 
asked Arthur. 

" Certainly not ! It would be profanity to admit 
one of your sex." 

VOL. II. • X 
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^^ Especiallj/' said Mary, ^' in the nineteentli oen- 
tury." 

"Why?" 

^* Because you are no longer of the Paladin type ; 
but wretched self-seekers ! '* 

*^ I deny the allegation,^ replied Arthur, with 
some warmth. " Young ladies especially are always 
running off with the idea that chiyalry is a thing of 
the past." 

'^And so I believe it to be. There was a time 
when men wore ladies' favours in their helmets as a 
badge of their Championship ; and with lance at rest 
did battle for their rights, though at the expense of 
life itself." 

^Surely, Miss Maddooks, even assuming these 
romances to be matters of fact, you do not seriously 
believe that men make less sacrifices now for love's 
sake and the right than they did in former days?** 

« I do, though ! " 

** Only think for a moment how infinitely superior 
IS the offering of that man, a city clerk for ex* 
ample, who, for the sake of winning a bright face^ 
consigns himself to an endless immurement in the 
dark office of some merchant's house, where all the 
prose of real life, like the attrition of coarse sand, 
would efface the smooth polish of his higher nature, did 
not the secret consciousness of right sustain him. It 
is an easy task to mount a fine horse, clad ilke its 
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rider in panoply of proof, to ride from town to castle, 
tilting and jousting by tke way, amid the clang of 
arms, the bray of trumpets, the bravery of banners, 
and in the presence of all the beauty and nobility of 
the country, to do, or die. But it is very, very 
difficult for the high spirited and aspiring, to curb 
all the pjide and ambition of their natures while the 
play and fancy of their souls become irremediably 
crystallized and incapable of farther growth, till at 
length all the hopes of life are narrowed down to 
earning a meek provision for a unpretending house- 
hold." 

** You are very eloquent," replied Mary ; " never- 
theless, the fact is indisputable, that you gentlemen 
have less of the fire of gallantry than once was com- 
mon amongst you. You know how to make bows 
(I'm not sure of that though !), and to say pretty 
things ; you can waltz as well, ride as well, I pre- 
sume ; but instead of worshipping us afar off, revering 
the very name of woman as something sacred, to be 
reverently taken on your lips, you smile blandly 
in self-complacent vanity, and flatter yourselves 
that all the young ladies of your acquaintance are 
dying in love with you, and hardly restrained by the 
laws of propriety from throwing themselves at your 
feeC 

" Are you serious ? " Miss Maddocks. 

" I was never more so, I assure you I " 

** From whom have you gathered these opinions ? 
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what men have you known, who would entitle you 
to hold such notions ? I am sure your cousin does 
not agree with you." 

*' I dare say Agnes thinks as I do ; but she is too 
meek to express half her thoughts on this subject, 
so I won't choose her a3 an arbitrator. .There now," 
she continued, pointing to a piece of wood floating 
by a rock some fifty yards from where they sat ; "if 
you possessed that spirit which animated the knights 
of old, you would at my behest plunge in and bring 
it to me, even if you lost your life in the attempt" 

Mary had no idea that her badinage would be 
seriously interpreted, and that her friend would 
dream of attempting such a feat ; but before she had 
time to say that she was in jest, Arthur rushed by 
her and plunged into the water — amid the screams 
of the ladies, the exclamations of his father, and the 
Doctor's oaths. 

He was an expert swimmer ; but encumbered, with 
his clothes, he found his progress in the water slower 
and more difficult than he imagined. 

In vain his father shouted, " Come back 1 " In 
vain the ladies screamed, " Come back ! " he had de- 
termined to carry out his intention of recovering the 
fragment of wreck, which floated just on the edge of 
the eddy. 

"The man's mad," said the Doctor; "he'll be 

drowned, as sure as made little apples, if he 

gets into the stream." 
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But the swimmer held on his way, never looking 
behind him. Mrs. Maddocks stood trembling, twining 
her fingers together and pressing the nails into her 
flesh, but silent as a statue. Mary walked to and fro 
excitedly, while Agnes, unable to stand, sat watching 
the swimmer, in an agony of suppressed emotion. 

With long steady strokes Arthur cleft the water 
and reached the broken bit of timber, but not be- 
fore he and it were caught by the ebb-tide. 

"Let it alone, Arthur; for mercy's sake, let it 
alone, my boy," cried his fether, .in whose eyes the 
tears were trembling. "Let it alone, I command 
you ! " He might as well have asked the timber to 
sink. 

Pushing the piece of wood before him, Arthur 
sought to return ; but already the tide had carried 
him a hundred yards farther than he calculated on, 
and he well knew that the current grew swifter at a 
greater distance from the shore. Grathering all his 
strength he struck out boldly, and after a short strug- 
gle found himself once more in the eddy, but so ex- 
hausted that he was obliged to turn on his back for 
rest Agnes seeing him float with his head on a 
level with his heels fancied he was drowned, and 
fainted away; but Mary prayed fervently that he 
might be preserved from harm. 

A few moments sufficed for Arthur to regain the 
ftill command of his limbs, then resuming his natant 
posture, he, pushing his prize before him, regained 
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the landing-place, and laid the broken fragment at 
Mary's feet. 

" Oh ! Mr. Arthur, you have taught me a terrible 
lesson," said the young lady. '^ I will never make 
such a speech again in your presence." 

'^ Gro up to the cottage and change your clothes at 
once," said Mrs. Maddocks, laying her hand on his 
arm. 

Outwardly she seemed collected, but the touch 
of her fingers instantly told Arthur that every nerve 
and fibre of her frame was vibrating with restrained 
feeling. At this moment he observed Agnes was 
lying down, and divining the cause he ran up to her 
and found her insensible. 

The Doctor immediately came to the rescue, and 
muttering something about- fops and fools, and silly 
women, filled his hat with water, and sprinkled it 
over his child's face while her cousin partly raised 
and supported her. 

In a shoi-t time she recovered^ when, on opening 
her eyes, she saw Arthur bending over her. 

" Are you safe ? " she murmured. 

" Quite safe, thank you. I owe you an apology 
for frightening you." 

In obedience to the urgent wishes of the ladies 
and his father, Arthur at last consented to leave 
them to get dry clothes. 

Leaning on the Doctor's arm on one side, and 
supported by Mary on the other, Agnes slowly 
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walked up to the cottage, and after taking a glass 
of wine, permitted herself to be conducted upstairs 
and placed on the bed, where she was left to sleep. 

After the sickness ];iad passed away all drowsiness 
vanished, though a profound languor remained^-^a 
languor of the body only, for her mind was busily 
occupied with the eyetits of the morning, in which 
so much of the sweet and bitter of life were 
mingled. 

Was it love for Mary — a wild attempt to render 
himself heroic in her eyes— or was it only an exhi- 
bition of prowess undertaken for the single purpose 
of practically contradicting her assumed scepticism, 
as to the gallantry of modem men ? Did he merely 
exhibit his courage as tiie strange knight rode round 
the battlements of Keioast Tower, to humble the 
proud spirit of its cruel lady ? No— Hshe feared not ; 
and the thought flashed across her mind that he 
must love her cousin better than his own life. 
She rose &om the bed and paced the room till 
her strength failed her, and she again was obUged 
to lie down. 

" Oh, Mary ! Mary ! " she murmured ; " how 
could you steal him away from me ! — better had 
you taken my life." 

Then another feeKng, dark and bitter, took pos* 
session of her soul — as strong rank weeds grow up 
in garden beds, when the flowers have perished— -a 
wild poisonous passion that feeds on its own venom, 
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till its acrid juices flow forth in sach abundance a? 
to dry up and wither all that is sweet or soft or 
health-giving in the spirit of its victim. Scorching; 
searing, and scarring the sou^ as vitriol consomes 
and renders horrible the flesh, leaving ineradicable 
traces of its fiuy in crimson blotches, deep indents, 
and yellow cicatrices of wounds. 

It took possession of and wrung her heart, as if a 
fiend had made it his abode. She shook as though 
in a pelsjf clenched her teeth and hands, struck out 
wildly with her arms, and writhed like one oonvnlaed. 
The paroxysm passed away ; had it lasted an hour, 
she must have died or become a maniac. Happily 
she was alone ; and when the terrible possession 
ceased, she burst into tears and cried in an agony of 
self-reproach. The storm-cloud swept over, and the 
shadow was succeeded by a gleam of pure light, as 
the angels flocked round her, ere her prayer for 
forgiveness had ceased to tremble on her lips. 

*^ Come in," said Agnes, in answer to a low tap at 
the door. 

Mary entered; walking lightly to the bed-side, 
she kissed the invalid and whispered, "Are you 
better, darling ? " 

Agnes looked up at the bright pure face, and 
smilingj faintly answered, " Yes ! " 

It w^ impossible to doubt the frank, honest 
expression of Mary's countenance. Her eyes were 
clear as the piu*est spring that discloses every pebble 
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.at the bottom. "Nevertheless," thought Agnes, 
" this crystal transparency of spirit is consistent 
with the deepest love for Arthur, and perhaps she 
has not yet confessed it to herself. But she will 
deal openly ; she will practise no arts to supplant me 
in his love — ^if — if he ever loved me ! " 

" Will you come down to dinner, dear ? " 

*' Oh, no ! I couldn't." 

" Then I will send it up to you." 

**' No, thanks ! only some tea." 

** You will get up in the evening ? " 

"I hope so!" 

Another step was heard on the stairs. Agnes's 
face brightened. " That's papa I'm sure." 

The words were hardly uttered before the Doctor 
was by her bed-side, kissing her. 

'* WeU ! my pet ; are you better ? " 

" Quite well now, darling ! thank you ! " 

The Doctor laid his finger on his daughter's wrist ; 
the pulse beat too rapidly to please him. **You 
must remain quiet, my child. I can't permit you 
to get up for some hours." 

Agnes said she did not intend to leave her bed 
till the evening, and hoped to get a nap. 

Mary drew the curtains across the open window. 

" Oh ! don't shut out that lovely view," said 
Agnes. 

"You can't see it when you are asleep," Mary 
replied, as she and her uncle leffc the room. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

An air of restraint pervaded the whole party at the 
cottage for the rest of the afternoon and evening. 
Agnes kept her room. Mrs. Maddocks was very 
grava Mary thoughtful Arthur moody. And the 
elder gentlemen prosy. 

At ten o'clock all retired. 

The Doctor carried a book upstairs; putting on 
his dressing-gown and slippers, and drawing a table 
near the open window, he sat down to read. The 
contents of the volume interested him, and he 
scarcely raised his head for three hours. Looking 
at his watch, he observed it was past one o'clock,' 
and thought it was time to go to bed. 

Closing the volume he turned to the window and 
looked out The stars, though dim, suflficed to show 
the outline of the land, and a small smack driftmg 
down with the ebb through the Bace. In the silence, 
the ripple of the waters among the rocks, and the 
fiur off " Haw ! haw ! " — the night-cry of the puffins 
—was distinctly heard. 
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The Doctor was not a sentimental man; he had 
knocked his head all through life against the hard 
facts of science, and idealism had no place in his 
system. The witchery of the hour had no charm for 
him ; so winding up his watch he placed it under^ 
neath his pillow as a preparatory step to undressing. 
Just as he did this a noise on the verandah startled him. 

"What the deuce is that? I never heard a cat 
step so heavily ! " 

He had scarcely utt-ered the exclamation, half 
aloud, when a white figure crossed the window outside. 

« Name o' ," said he. " What's that ? " ' 

In spite of his natural courage, a sensation as of 
cold water being poured down his back, made his 
flesh creep. Instantly recovering himself he ran to 
the window, but the figure had disappeared. While 
he hesitated to follow, he saw it descending the 
flower-garden in the direction of the gate that led to 
the fields beyond. 

" Joke or no joke," said the Doctor, " Til see the 
farce played out." 

Without more ado^ he got out on the verandah, 
quietly slid down to the outer edge, then grasping 
the moulding by both hands he lowered himself as 
fjEu: as his arms would permit^ and dropped lightly on 
the gravel walk. 

The gate clicked, the white dress fluttered, passed 
through, and became concealed by the hedge. 

" Tve heard the old house was haunted," said the 
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Doctor to himself; ^but this, nevertheless, seems 
to be a sabstantial ghost." 

Determined to watch the figmre without disturbing 
it, he allowed it to get some distance in advance; 
then keeping as much as possible in the shadow of 
the fence, he followed on. The next gate was 
locked, the figmre climbed over it easily. 

^* Evidently it can't fly," said the Doctor. «It's 

one of the servant girls ; she'll turn into the 

&rmyard road now, and get into the stable, where 
the boys are. She little thinks Tm after her ! " 

The Doctor's shrewdness was at fault. The un- 
known passed the road and held straight on over the 
fields, until the last enclosure was past and the open 
downs leading to the cliffs were reached. 

"This is past a joke," said the pursuer; "I'm 
getting cold ! " 

" Hallo, you there ! What the are you up to ? " 

No answer. 

" Hoy 1 you there — ^hold hard ! " 

The figure moved on unheeding him. The Doctor 

lost his temper and swore loudly that if the 

wouldn't stop, he'd have her or him, or whatever it 
was, horse-whipped at the cart-tail before many 
hours were over. 

These threats were impotent/ 

/* Stop you shall," cried the Doctor, setting out to 
run at the top of his speed. 

There were a great many inequalities in the 
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ground ; and, whoever has tried to run by starlight 
knows that the uncertainty of where the next foot- 
step may be placed materially interferes with the 
speed of the runner. Despite this diflSculty and his 
short wind, the Doctor diminished half the distance 
between him and the chase, before he stopped to 
draw breath, when he again shouted in vain. 

The ground ascended for some distance, therefore, 
he resolved to husband his strength until he reached 
the top of the incline, when he knew that from 
thence to the cliff's edge it would be slightly down hill. 

The moon had nearly sunk; but having fallen 
below a long bank of cloud that hung a short dis- 
tance above the horizon, it now streamed full in his 
face, and showed him the obstacles in his path. 

Once more he set out at speed and gained rapidly 
on the mysterious being, so certain was he of cap- 
turing her that he gasped out in a fragmentary 
manner, "I've — ca-au-aught you at last, whoever 
you are." Already his arms were stretched out, 
when stumbling against a grass-grown ant-hill, he 
fell forward heavily, shaking himself severely. 

He regained his feet as soon as he could; the 
fresh air from the sea blew in his face, the moonlit 
waters lay before him, and not a hundred yards 
beyond was the highest part of the cliffs, where 
the gannets had made their home. 

To this point the white figure directed its steps, 
and was already close to the edge. 
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A sudden horror possessed the Doctor's souL Be- 
fore him was an intending suicide — who it was he 
knew not; nor did he dare to think. It was a 
woman — evidently a young woman — ^her step was so 
light, and her figure so airy. 

Bushing forward frantically, at the same time 
chiding himself for not catching up with her before, 

he screamed out, "Stopl stop I For sake 

stop ! whoever you are ! " 

The figure, unheeding him, still went on, went 
on and never turned her head — went on quickly, 
until she stood on the very brink of the precipice. 
** Oh, I'm too late ! " cried the Doctor, expecting to 
see her jump over every minute ; but the figure fol- 
lowed the line of the cUff rapidly. Man though he 
was, he couldn't see her destroy herself. He closed 
his eyes : but when he opened them again, she was 
gone ! 

The Doctor reeled like a drunken man, while a 
deadly sickness came over him, as he staggered to 
the spot where the unknown disappeared. He 
gained the edge, looked over, and to his dismay saw 
the white dress fluttering as its owner crept along a 
ledge of rock not two feet wide from which a dozen 
gannets flew out screaming. 

At first the idea occurred to him, that it was either 
some optical delusion, or tnat he really saw an in- 
habitant of the spirit world. ^ Nonsense ! " said the 
Doctor aloud, as he contemplated the fissure in the 
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diff, by which the figure below him had reached the 
ledge. 

He was no longer a young man ; the light of the 
moon was failing ; twenty-four inches of diff hang- 
ing over three himdred feet above the water was not 
a pleasant promenada But some terrible instinct 
urged him forward. A voice that rang in his ears, 
saying, ''The life of a fellow-creature depends on 
your courage," impelled him to attempt the rescue. 
Besist he could not. Looking steadily at the rock, 
and averting his eye from the abyss, he scrambled 
down the fissure, holding on by jutting fragments of 
the diff until he gained the ledge. The figure was 
stooping down some ten yards from him: he hur- 
riedly, yet carefully, stole along the terrible path, 
reached the object of his pursuit, put forth his arm, 
seized the loose dress at the waist, and hdd firmly in 
his grasp— his Agnes! who, being thus awakened 
fit)m her somnambulistic trance, screamed, struggled, 
and nearly dragged her father with her over the 
precipice. The Doctor himself could hardly keep 
possession of his faculties, so terrible was the shock ; 
though the mystery was at once solved, as several 
sea-birds' eggs which she had gathered fell from the 
folds of her nightdress into the sea I 

With an arm round his daughter's waist, he held 
himself firmly on the ledge ; but how to return he 
knew not. Already the light was failing ; and Agnes, 
trembling, lay weeping, with her head upon his 
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flhonlder, eyidently incapable of malrmg any effort to 
ascend the cliff. 

What should he do ? He remembeied that at the 
place where he descended there was an indent in the 
wall of rock, where it was possible he might find 
a seat. Slowly and with great difficulty — carrying 
his precious burden in one arm, while she thus hung 
oyer the sea, and knowing fall well that one fSEdse 
step must ensure the destruction of both of them — he 
at last succeeded in reaching the spot he sought, 
where he found he could sit down in comparatiye 
safety. 

Agnes had no clothes on but her night-dress. 
ELappily his dressing-gown was of ample size ; and, 
without taking it off, he was able to envelope her 
completely in it ; and the warmth from his own body 
served to cherish hers. 

The poor little feet were shoeless ; he felt them ; 
they were cold as icicles, and wet with their own 
blood. He succeeded in putting his stockings on 
them • he wrapped his neckerchief round her throat ; 
and, hatless himself, he had no cover for her head. 

Happily the night was warm and the wind still ; 
but the Doctor would have given all his worldly 
possessions to have been safe at home with his 
child. 

Quickly the moon descended ; and, entering a bank 
of Iiaze that rose from the sea, she glowed a deep 
crimson for some minutes, and then disappeared. 
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' " It's two o'clock," said the Doctor. " In less than 
an hour the dawn will commence." 

The father clasped his child to his breast, where 
she lay in a semi-conscious state, his own heart faint- 
ing within him. The sea moaned fitfully among the 
rocks beneath, and the cry of the sea-birds jarred on 
his ear. Hope, so strong in his bosom hitherto, almost 
died away ; he knew not when the sun rose if he 
should not be clasping a corpse. 

He was alone — alone in spirit as in body. What 
comfort had he then in the refinement of a positive 
philosophy ? what peace in the beUef of a self-existent 
order of nature? Would either make the rocks 
below less hard, or the ledge on which he sat wider? 
The dimmest faith in a Personal Divinity, the faintest 
trust in a supernal power to save, would have been as 
balm to his soul in that dreary vigiL Alone he sat, 
looking out on the sea, and the stars sinking one by 
one — looking out also on that other ocean, on whose 
verge he knew he was sitting. 

If the idea of prayer crossed his mind it was but 
for a moment, when he chased away the thought 
with the reflection, that, if the Deity designed to 
convert him. He could instantly do it, by placing him 
safely on the top of the cliff; and, if He willed to save 
him, the intention must be carried out. 

It was a kind of courage truly ; but a cold, com- 
fortless effort of a strong mind. He did not whine ; 
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whatever fate had in stord for him, he resolved toi 
accept — ^be it life or death. 

In a short time he became fearfully cold, and his 
teeth chattered audibly. When would the dawu 
appear? When would assistance come ? 

At last the stars grew dimmer, and the sky more 
grey ; presently the water became more distinct, and 
a pale beam spread over the sea. 

'^ Thank God ! " said the watcher (in a tone that 
savoured more of reverence than common), "it's 
dawning!" 

Already his companions, the sea-birds, were at 
work. Some had been husy all night ; but, with the 
young morning, fresh activity pervaded their hostSi 
and louder cries resounded along the difis. 

The Doctor's eyrie looked to the west; but the 
clouds caught the first glow of sunrise, and the sea 
repeated the crimson signal which announced the 
advent of the sun. Little did the Doctor heed the 
beauty and freshness of the new day. His eye 
ranged the water, not for its colour, but in the hope 
of seeing some fishing-boat. Several vessels were 
drifting past in the distance, too remote, however, to 
distinguish him. He looked around as the hght 
grew stronger, in the hope of seeing some place 
where he might ascend the cliff. None was visible ; 
and, as he contemplated the spot where he came 
down in the night, he was astonished at his temerity. 
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" Certainly," he said to himself, "I could not have 
attempted the feat in daylight." 

Strange to say, Agnes slept on his shoulder : he 
knew from her breathing it was sleep, not torpor ; 
and in the assurance of her present safety a feeling 
of comparative happiness stole over him. 

" They won't miss us till nine o'clock," thought the 
Doctor ; " and then they won't know where to look ! 
It's God's mercy if we are found at all before my 
Umbs stififen, and we both roll over." Horrible 
thought! Death in the darkness seemed inexpres* 
sibly terrible ; but the love of life grew stronger as 
the sunlight gathered strength. 

At last the time arrived when Mary's maid knocked 
at Agnes's bedroom door, Eeceiving no answer, she 
entered the room and found it empty, while the 
clothes of its late occupant remained as she had her- 
self folded them on the previous evening. The girl 
returned to her young mistress, and acquainted her 
with the circumstance. 

^^ Gro and teU mamma," said Mary. 

Mrs. Maddocks told her to call the Doctor. Trying 
the door she found it locked on the inside: she 
rattled it with aU her force in vain. Evidently the 
Doctor was also gone. Hurrying back to the ladies, 
she gave the alarm. 

" They must have gone out for a walk." 

"No, ma'am," said the servant — **the Doctor's 
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boots are standing at his door, and Miss Agnes's 
clothes are just where I folded them last night." 

" Is Mr. Apsly downnstairs ? " 

"No, ma'am!" 

"CaU Charles!" 

The footman came np^staiis. 

" Gret a ladder and enter the Doctor's room by the 
window, and see if he has left any note on the 
table." 

The servant obeyed, and shortly after reported 
that the Doctor's coat was in the room, and his hat 
in the hall, but no note or Doctor was to be 
found. 

" Extraordinary I Ask the farm-servants if they 
have seen anything of them. Go down to the boat, 
and see if that's there." 

Word was brought that the boat was swinging in 
the davits, and that the femn-servants had seen 
nothing of the missing ones. 

By this time Mrs. Maddocks and Mary had de- 
scended to the breakfast -room, where Mr. Apsly 
and Arthur were also assembled. They had heard 
the story from the servants, and the latter seemed 
very anxious. 

"What do you advise?" said Mrs. Maddocks to the 
elder gentleman. 

" Ton my word, ma'am, I am at a loss to advise 
anything 1 " 
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Arthur, who had been looking into the garden, 
opened the window, and stepped out. 

"This is the Doctor's footstep" — ^pointing to the 
print of a man's foot in the flower-bed ; " and here, 
holding up a fragment of the trellis-work of the re^ 
randah, is evidence how he left the house." 

All the party ran out into the flower-garden ; but 
not another trace of the missing ones could be distin- 
guished : the ground was too hard to receive impres- 
sions of their steps. 

A terrible idea haunted Arthur. Agnes had com- 
mitted suicide ; but this suspicion did not account for 
her father's absence. 

" What shall we do ? " said Mrs. Maddocks. 

*' Search the island,'' said Arthur, " and, first of all, 
the clifis. Let us divide into four parties — ^two to go 
south-west, and two north-west on each side; and 
let three men take the boat, and row round. Living 
or dead, we must find them. The female servants 
can meantime look round the fields." 

The arrangement was instantly made, Arthur and 
the footman taking the south-western cliff, and pro- 
vided like the rest with a couple of cart-ropes ; the 
former also had the forethought to take his wine-flask 
with him. It was nearly eleven o'clock before he 
and his companions reached the spot where their 
labours were to commence. The puffins and guille- 
mots were as noisy and busy as ever; the gulls 
wheeled overhead, or, swooping down, swept over 
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the surface of the calm blue sea, where not a shadow 
rested, save where, near the shore, the sunken rocks 
gaye a darker hue to the water. 

He peered over the precipice where the difTs over- 
hung, he threw himself on the ground, bade the 
footman hold his heek, and stretched his body half 
over the abyss. 

" They'll never come," said the Doctor to himself. 
" Fools I why don't they send a boat round ! " 

The ledge on which he sat was still in shadow. 
'' I believe the sun stands still I " thought he. 

It was only nine o'clock ; but the dayhght appeared 
to have lasted an age. Agnes had long since awoke, 
and lay trembling both from cold and terror; 

" Will they never come, dear ? " she murmured. 

** Oh, yes ! presently. Are you very cold ? " 

" Not very ;" but her teeth chattering contradicted 
her. 

She dared not look behind her — ^her face was 
turned to the rock. 

^' Is there any hope, dearest ? " 

" It's too soon jet, my child." 

" Grod preserve us I " cried Agnes. 

Her father made no answer. 

" Oh, pray, dearest — ^pray ! " said the young girL 

"If you'll pray, I'll say Amen," replied her 
&thier. 

Agnes could not collect her thoughts to utter any 
other than disjointed sentences; but^ broken and 
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fragmentary as they were, they came from her soxil, 
and the Doctor kept his promise. 

" I'm very sleepy, dear ! " 

" Try and keep awake, sweet one ! " 

" I cannot, I fear ! " 

The Doctor moved her gently, but she screamed 
from fear. 

*^ Oh, darling, do not stir ! if you love me, do not 
move 1 " 

He held her tighter in his arms ; but she shook as 
if in an ague-fit Two more hours, thought the father, 
and cold and fear will have cheated the cliffs of their 
victim. At least, there is one consolation — we can 
die together, and the waves will bury us in one grave* 

From this time Agnes became unconscious, and 
the Doctor hardly knew if she live4 or not He tried 
to look at her face, but he failed to see more than 
her averted cheek, while her body and limbs grew 
rigid in his stiffening grasp. The gannets came back 
to their ledge unheeding him; the puffins whirled 
about his head ; the gulls, great and small, swept by 
him within reach of his arm, had he cared to stretch 
it out ; the choughs perched at his elbow, and stared 
him in the fax^e — and he did not even care to scare 
them with his voice. At last he turned his head, and 
muttered, half aloud, "If there was one drop of 
mercy in heaven, these dumb things would be sent as 
messengers, to tell them at the cottage we are dying 
here I The ravens, it is said, once saved a prophet'9 
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life. Mine, it is true, is not woiih much ; but this 
guileless maiden sorely merits the protection of the 
Highest" 

The flood-tide sissed among the stones at the 
bottom of the cliff, the cormorant splashed from the 
half-tide rock to seek its prey in tihie blue waters^ the 
sea-birds scream^ upon the ledges, but he could 
detect no message of hope in the sounds that filled 
the air around him, and he almost ceased to look 
for that deliyerance. 

• ^ I will endure in silence," said he, setting himself 
firmly in his seat. 

plash of the waters, the softness of the air, and the 
monotony of the increasing sounds around him, so 
disposed him to sleep that it required all his resolu- 
tion to resist the inclination. His eyes burned with 
the glare of summer light. ^' He would close them 
for a moment," — only for a moment ; but the relief 
was so delightful he prolonged the enjoyment for a 
minute, and that minute became another, another, 
and another, till he slept By degrees his arms re- 
laxed their hold ; and in consequence of some slight 
change of posture, some straightening 6f his limbs, 
his daughter's feet slipped out till they hung over 
the ledge, though with the cord of the dressing-gown 
she was still lashed firmly to his waist Suddenly in 
his sleep he moved his body forward, and thus had 
to sustain Agnes literally suspended in the air. 
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He felt himself faUing as dreamers seem to fall : 
he woke with a start and a shriek. For an instant 
all was darkness; the cliff appeared to sink from 
nnder him; destruction had come upon him un- 
awares ; he felt himself lost. Instinctively he 
planted his heel before him, and drew back ; a cold 
sweat broke out at every pore; and an earnest 
^'Oh God! I thank thee," burst from his lips, as 
he recovered his position in the cleft. Agnes too had 
regained her consciousness, though her terror was 
undiminished. 

** Is there any hope, dearest ? " 

" Patience, darling. We are in Grod's hands." 

The young girl gathered courage from the words — • 
such words her father had never used in her hearing 
before. 

^^ We are," said she, and kissed him. 

At this instant a loud shout rang on their ears* 
Arthur had discovered them. 

Tying a rope round his body, and giving it to the 
footman to hold, he descended the cliff easily, and 
stood beside the missing ones. Taking out his wine* 
flask, the Doctor and Agnes shared the contents be- 
tween them, and instead of (as ninety men out of a 
hundred would have done) asking them how they 
got there, he said, '^How shall we get you from 
here ? But first let Miss Agnes put on your dressing- 
gown, while you take my coat." 

Arthur supported Agnes while the change was 
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being made ; and as she felt his arm round her, her 
ooniage in a great measure revived 

" Now, Doctor/' said he, ^^ if yon will mount the 
diff 111 relieve you of yonr charge." 

*' You'll do nothing of the kind. Agnes goes firsts 
or I don't go at alL" 

^* Welly then, permit this rope to be made fast to 
you till I get more assistance." 

** I've no objection to that ; and you can get up, if 
the man holds on by the slack." 

In a few minutes Arthur, was bounding over the 
fields for a long ladder and more hands. The news 
spread by magic, and when he returned Mary and 
her mother were among the spectators on the cUS 

The ladder was lowered and secured. The Doctor 
was obliged to give Agnes up to Arthur, who canied 
her in his arms to the top, and last of all he himself 
regained the safety of the summit 

A light cart, with a chair, pillows, and rugs, had 
been brought ; and by one o'clock all were safely 
within the cottage, wondering at the strange tale the 
Doctor had to telL 

Agnes was put to bed, although at first she pro» 
tested she was quite well and not tired; but the 
Doctor anticipated for her a fit of illness. 

The only account she could give of herself was, 
after she had retired to bed she remained awake for 
some time. When at last sleep did come, it was of 
the profoundest nature, during which she dreamed 
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she must go to the cliffs and take the gannets' eggs. 
" I awoke, as you all know, in my jfother's arms ! " 

Mary watched beside her cousin till the evening, 
and slept with her at night 

** You must excuse me, Mrs. Maddocks," said the 
Doctor, " if I take Agnes away to-morrow. Attached 
as I know she is to Mary and yourself, after the ex- 
perience of last night I cannot be happy as long as 
the remains at St. Helen's/' 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

» 

An early dinner was acceptable to all the goodjpeople 
at the cottage after the exertion and excitement of 
the morning, but Agnes kept her room. The Doctor 
was the hero of the day, yet^ like aU brave men, he 
rated his exploit very low. 

" To what do you attribute this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon of sleepwalking? " asked Mr. Apsly. 

" It is induced by cerebral excitement My child's 
nervous system is of the most delicate and sensitive 
nature, and is therefore very liable to be abnormally 
affected." 

*' But is there not generally some more immediate 
cause?" 

" Of course, my dear sir. I tell you that any un- 
usual excitement might result in some such mani- 
festation as we have witnessed to-day; but if you 
mean to ask what finger struck the notes that gave 
this discord forth, I can only say I should like to 
know.'* 

Was it vanity in Arthur that made him confess to 
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himself he was that cause to which his £ather re- 
ferred? Or rather was it not conscience speaking to 
his soul? Yet wherefore should his heart accusie 
him ? He had never set himself to win the love of 
Agnes Maddocks. They had been thrown together 
a good deal ; he had praised her musical talent ; he 
had shown a preference for her society — nothing 
more ! It was her misfortune to love him ; but if 
every man was bound in honour to offer his hand to 
the first susceptible girl he met, who would be safe ? 
Every boy would be married before his beard was 
grow^i. 

As soon as he could steal away he left the room 
by the window, and sauntered down to the landing- 
place. Choosing the shadow of a great rock^ he 
seated himself on the pebbles, and remained there 
all the rest of the afternoon, revolving many plans 
of life, and settling nothing, simply because nothing 
could be settled as long as Mary was mistress of his 
fate. 

He had vowed, when returning from the Grange, 
that she should love him. Yesterday he had trifled 
with his life to prove the intensity of his devotion ; 
this morning he had had a long Ute-^^te with her 
after their return from the cliffs. She was affable 
and chatty, but perfectly self-possessed. No tremor 
in her voice — no hesitation in her manner. More 
than once he had looked at her as men and women 
look when they intend their eyes shall reveal a tale 
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that their lips dare not utter. In vain; no answer- 
ing glance met his. Evidently Mary was not to be 
won by a siege. Arthur remembered that many a 
fortress had been carried by an assault, when other 
methods of reducing it had failed. He thei^fore r^ 
solved to know his destiny that day before he slept. 

When he had made up his mind to this course 
another difficulty beset him. Did he, apart from her 
possessions, really love Mary Maddoeks with all his 
heart and soul, as a man should love his intended 
wife ? For some minutes he debated the point, and 
finally his judgment determined affirmatively. 

" She will most probably be in the garden now," 
thought he; whereupon he hastened back to the 
house, and found her sitting reading under the ve- 
randah. 

" How *s your cousin now ? " 

^* More composed, but rather feverish still. I fear, 
though, she has taken a terrible cold." 

" Poor girl ! I almost wonder the balance of her 
mind remains unimpaired." 

''Yes. Agnes possesses a very tender spirit, easily 
bruised, but with difficulty healed. That man should 
be very proud whom she could love, because it would 
be a love unto death." 

" Are you very tired, Miss Maddoeks ? " 

"No. Why do you ask?" 

^ I want you to walk to the top of Pendem to see 
the sunset this evening." 
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" Who is to accompany us? " 

" Our good angels. Surely we need not sacrifice 
to the insatiate proprieties of polite life while we re- 
main on St Helen's." 

Mary smiled. " To prove to you I am no bigot, I 
accept your offers and will put on my hat immedi- 
ately." 

Neither was disposed to walk £etst ; the heat was 
excessive; the pathway was partly through com- 
fieldsy over rough stone stiles; and as they ap- 
proached their destination, brambles, gorse, and 
brakes of heather contributed to detain them. 

^' Shall we sit down and rest before we make the 
ascent ?" said Arthur. 

" Not unless you are tired." 

Over the boulders, over the dSris of hghtning and 
storm-shattered pinnacles, now lightly stepping from 
stone to stone, anon scrambling up walls of trap* 
rock, they struggled upwaird and gained the summit 

" Oh ! thank you," said Mary ; ^* this view is really 
worth any amount of fatigue. Oh I I wish Harriette 
and Agnes were here." 

At their feet lay St Helen's ; every valley and hiU, 
every field and knoU, every promontory and cove, 
all clearly seen. To the east lay all Arcady, flooded 
in tinted light ; to the west the Irish Channel, glow- 
ing in the sunset, first orange, then golden, then 
crimson, and lastly purple, till every ray of colour 
melted and sunk down into the sea. 
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Bodi remained sileiit — Aithnr thinking of his faAe, 
Hary wondering at the glory spread befoie her. 
When the last tint Tamshed, the latter, taming to 
her oompanion, said, '* I am at your service ; shaU 
we return?" 

The bottom of Pendem was soon reached. They 
commenced their homeward path, and yet Arthnr 
had not fonnd courage to declare his lore. The con- 
yersation did not partake of the nature of sentiment. 
Mary had been thinking of the Grange that eyening, 
and sought for information in relation to the religious 
tenets promulgated by Marston; but observing that 
her companion answered at random, she turned her 
head, and, looking him full in the &ce, said, '' I fear 
I worry you." 

" Pardon me, Hiss Haddocks ; I confess one sub- 
ject alone engrosses my mind, and I can speak ci no 
other." 

Ah ! poor Agnes!" said Mary, innocently. 
No; it is not your cousin, but your cousin's 
cousin who absorbs my eyery thought. Miss Mad- 
docks, I am a poor man, as the world reckons — a 
very poor man— and therefore, in declaring myloye 
to you, I lay myself open to the suspicion that other 
motives than|the purest may combine to influence 
my choice ; but, believe me, firom the flrst moment I 
saw you I resolved to ask you to be ** 

'^Stay! Mr. Arthur. Spare yourself the confes- 
sion. We may be Mends, but nothing more." 
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** Have mercy, Miss Maddock& I vow *^ 

^ I don't wish this subject to be continued. I have 
spared you the formal declaration ; ppare me the ne- 
cessity of refusing you.' 

" Is there no hope ? 

"None!** 

" You might change my life ; you might direct my 
energies; make me a hard-working parish priest In 
short '' 

'^ Again let me beg you to desist If you are con- 
scious of any defects and shortcomings you deceive 
yourself in supposing that I should respect the man 
who asserts that a weak woman will enable him to 
obey the voice he shuns without her. Don't think 
to win souls by first winning a wife, and gratifying 
your selfishness. You can no more rise on such 
wii^ than can Icarus fly on his waxen pinions." 

"Thanks," said Arthur; "you have taught me 
that you can add bitterness to wormwood." 

" Pardon," replied Mary ; " I don't wish to be rude , 
although I desire to speak plainly." 

" And you have succeeded." 

Not a word more was uttered by either of them. 
Arthur was humbled and mortified that a young girl 
should have so clearly read the secret thoughts of 
his heart — ^thoughts which he had scarcely dared to 
confess to himsel£ He longed to ask if it was in 
consequence of his poverty that he had been refused: 
not that he had any doubt on the subject, but in the 
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self-deoeiying hope that the query might lead her to 
suppose that he had no suspicion that she under- 
stood his character. In vain : he could not summon 
courage to address her, and he entered the house 
feeling that Mary Maddocks entertained really a 
worse opinion of him than he deserved. 

When Mary gained the priyacy of her room she 
confessed that she had treated Arthur very cava* 
lierly. " After all," thought she, " he is not more 
selfish than other inen, and few would have borne 
my rebuke with so much grace. I heUeye there is 
the making of a good man in him." 

Hitherto St. Helen's had not proved the bower 
of bliss it was fondly imagined it would become. 
Edens abound everywhere. Alas ! how soon defiled ! 
Wherever man enters, the devil instantly follows. 
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